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must have. Common building sand, if a little fine gravel be 
‘mingled with it, is very good; but the ordinary white sand 
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FOOLISH DOG TALK. 


— anti-dog talk indulged in by some of the agricultural 

papers, and often by newspapers, in the columns de- 
voted to agriculture, must disgust a majority of readers; for 
mankind, to its credit be it said, loves dogs and dislikes such 
abuse of its friends. 

The silliness of a deal of this talk is immense. Take for 
instance this which the New York 7ribune quotes, with the 
commendation of being ‘‘sensible” from its Chicago name- 
sake. ‘‘One important charge made against them [the dogs] 
would be that they help men, who should be in better busi- 
ness, to kill birds which if permitted to live would keep 
down the number of insects injurious to food crops. It may 
be no fault of the dog that he is thus brought into the busi- 
ness of increasing the cost of living, but it certainly is the 
fault of the industrious and honest workers, who are ever 
called upon to pay the cost of the necessities and the pleas- 
ures of the idle and the vicious.” Asif trapping and netting 
were not more destructive of game birds than the legitimate 
shooting of them over setters and spaniels; and as if all who 
take pleasure with dog and gun were either idle or vicious 
or both. The farmer who so recreates himself amid his 
many days of toil with now and then a happy one in woods 
and fields will not relish being placed therefor in these 
classes more than will the hard-worked professional man 
whose only play spell in all the year is in the few days when 
he takes the field. 

Further on it is said, ‘‘observant flock owners * * * 
declare that the shepherd dog, that embodiment of canine 
intelligence, is not a profitable investment on the farm even 
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of the sea beach, such as is used for scouring, is too fine for 
the purpose. 

As might be supposed, the birds will do best when they 
have a constant change of food. A few heads of lettuce or 
some leaves of spinach thrown to them, twice a week during 
the winter, will do much to keep them in good condition, 
and to make them well and strong at the time for turning 
them loose from their prisons in spring. If they are confined 
in a warm room, a handful of canary seed sowed in some 
moist earth, and protected until it has had time to sprout 
and send up shoots an inch high, will be eagerly eaten by 
them, and the exercise of scratching among the dirt will 
prove very beneficial. 

We have sometimes fed the birds a little finely chopped 
beef, which they devoured with relish, but this is perhaps 
pampering them a little too highly. 

It is well worth the while of any one who is keeping 
quails over the winter to devote a little time and thought to 
the question of his birds’ appetites, for on this may turn the 
whole success or failure of his attempt at stocking his 


grounds. 
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REGULAR ARMY RIFLE IMPROVEMENT. 
Y General Orders No. 21 from the headquarters of the 
army, Lieut.-Gen. Sheridan makes known the results 
of the army rifle practice for the season of 1883. The re- 
turns are instructive and encouraging, and with the start 
already made and the records made it is pretty certain that 
drill in ball firing has been placed on a substantial basis in 
the regular army. The progress made may perhaps be more 
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classification ran up to 4,884, or nearly 25 per cent. of the 
total firing force. Of this last number 3,333 are in the in- 
fantry arm of the service, 898 in the cavalry, 479 in the 


any sheep pointed out to him, aud so on to the last of the 
things which a well-trained shepherd dog is expected to do, 
and ‘‘much more.” Now, if it is true that ‘‘an average boy 
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leads with 1,655 of these tested experts; also leads in per- 
centage to the strength of the command, rising to thirty- 


people aware of the vast amount of unused valuable material 
lying idle in the country. But it is not true, as ‘‘observant 
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made up, but in many cases the regiments are so scattered 
among the various forts tat the figure of merit suffers 
through the inability of all the members to take proper range 
practice. The 24th Infantry ranks No. 1, with a figure of 
merit of 79.52; the 11th Infantry is second, with 72.40; the 
18th Infantry is third, with 61.4%; the 3d Infantry next, with 
61.04; the 17th Infantry next, with 57.72; the 1st Artillery is 
sixth on the list with 56,62. 

In individual scores the showing is a very fine one, and 
among the leaders there is a close crowding up to the highest 
possible. There were nine members in the army who, in 
the course of the season, made 94 or upward in qualifying 
for the marksman’s badge. Their names and scores are: 


Name and Rank. 300 = 600 Av. 


prisonment because many of them are knaves and good-for- 
nothings, 

But we need not be greatly alarmed for the dogs, for 
though this writer declares that ‘‘when the whole subject has 
been thoroughly sifted, there is to be found in favor of the 
dogs little more than a misdirected and mawkish sentiment, 
which leads otherwise sensible people into the filthy habit 
of fondling flea-bitten and carrion-loving beasts.” This 
‘“‘mawkish sentiment” is so deep-rooted and so active, that 
the time is far in the future when the preachers of the dog 
crusade will get much of a following. 

More truth and sense than is contained in what we have 
quoted, is the saying of a more appreciative writer, that ‘‘the 
best part of a man is the dog that is in him.” Therefore, be- 


FOOD FOR QUAIL IN CONFINEMENT. 


At this time of the year, when many of our readers 
are, no doubt, purchasing live quail for turning out in 
spring, the question of their treatment comes up. Usually 
the most important point to be considered is that of their 
food. Often the poor little things have made a long journey 
without eating or drinking, and when they reach their desti- 
nation are in a deplorable condition of starvation and weak- 
ness. At such atime they should not be too liberally fed, 
and only enough grain should be given them to take the 
edge off their appetite. 

The best food for quail in confinement of which we have 
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The infant industry has suffered from enthusiastic friends 
who have claimed that an acre of water will produce more 
than an acre of land, etc., and who have raised hopes of tons 
of food fish from the planting of a few fry in some stream. 
They have proved their position by figures, such as can be 
found in the older fishcultural books. and have not taken 
into consideration the many other forces operating against 
the fishculturist. Mr. Smiley has covered the whole ground 
in an exceedingly short space, and condensed as much in- 
formation in his article as some men put in a volume, 


of the seeds which the quail eat in a state of nature. A diet 
wholly of wheat or cracked corn, even though the birds may 
for a time appear to thrive upon it, is not so good for them 
as one in which there is more change. A man would soon 
cease to enjoy his meals if they always consisted of beef or 
mutton, and in like manner the quail need change of diet. 
An essential to the well-being of these or any other galli- 
naceous or grain-feeding birds is pleuty of gravel with which 
to triturate what they eat. Unless they have this, the 
food is very imperfectly digested, the birds ill-nourished 
and unable to withstand the diseases whick are sure to 
follow the failure to assimilate what passes into the 
gizzard. It is not enough to supply them with earth. This 
is good for them in one way, for they will roll and bathe in 
it, and it keeps them free from the attack of insects, but it 
will not take the place of coarse sand or gravel. This they 


Rirtes As Mortars.—J. H. Brown, maker of the Brown 
standard rifle, has been busying himself in the invention 
of a rear sight which converts the ordinary army rifle into 
a mortar, so that by its use a shower of bullets may be sent 
over a hill, wood or other intervening obstruction, directly 
upon the heads of an advancing foe, or from an outlying 
position within a fortification where the enemy may be 
massed. Such a fire, it is well known, is of a most demor- 
alizing sort, andif it can be brought within controllable 
limits, will be a most valuable mode of attack. 


‘‘WoopcraFT.” This is the title of a book on camping 
out and kindred topics. The author is ‘‘Nessmuk.” Who is 
better fitted to write such a book? It will be published in 
March, and will bear the imprint of the Forest anp STREAM 
publishers. Unless we err greatly, ‘“Wooderaft” will add to 
the well-deserved fame of its author as a writer on woods 
themes, 














A NattonaL AssocraTion.—It is proposed to form a 
national trap-shooting association, which shall exercise con- 
trol over tournaments, adopt shooting rules, provide cham- 
pionship medals, act as a board of arbitratien, and in general 
serve the trap-shooting interests of the country. There isno 
doubt that such an union would be advantageous. 
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THE WOLF CRY IN MAINE. 


overpowered by the packs of wolves. 


least. 


the theory that wolves follow deer. 


the deer have gone on increasing. 


lation was proposed. 
after story of wolves seen and heard, 
down from the Canadian forests after your protected deer,’ 
they say. 


not a particle of foundation in fact. 


deep snow, the deer could not escape. 
wolves did not follow a plenty of deer then. 


together, because there were no wolves to kill. 


missioners of that State is excellent. 
extra bounty of $5 for every wolf scalp, in addition to that 


was killed. They might safely make it $25, 


no wolves in Maine, 


who would scour the woods till the wolf was destroyed. It 


them, 





Che Sportsman Courist. 


IN THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 


{ AM not about to write an essay upon Egypt, or a descrip 


shores of old Nile, and those of us who want to learn all 


indifferent, in thousands of books, all the way between 
Mark Twain’s and ‘Thackeray’s, tothe illustrious companions 
of all travelers, Murray’s or Baedeker’s handbooks. 

Cairo was behind us, the Pyramids had been passed, and 
three of us had hired one of the dahabeahs or boats, which 
carry travelers up to the second cataracts. Fancy along, 
shallow boat, with two short masts, carrying an enormous 
triangular sail, with benches in front for the rowers, swarthy 
fellows, twelve in number, the laziest hard-working men I 
have ever seen. We were racing against another boat, and 
the proud Stars and Stripes we were flying at our stern were 
forging ahead of a Union Jack that was doing its very best 
to win. Our rowers were working in their peculiar way, 
which they use when they want to make good time, first 
crouching forward and bringing well back the blades of 
their huge oars, theu dipping in the water, then a pull, as 
they rose erect in the boat, and at tne end of the stroke they 
would thump down on their benches, to renew once more 
that laborious procedure. 

The broad river stretched far away before us, the land- 
scape bright and clear, the setting sun streamed golden and 
crimson rays upon the mid-day water, that sparkled into a 
broad sheet of tire and diamonds, to reach like a road paved 
with jewels the horizon where the fiery orb was going down. 
Away on both sides the shores were to be seen, green reeds 
and water plants near the edge, stately palms and date tregg 
on the land which was covered with rice fields. A feilah w# 
driving an extraordinary team composed of a forty-inch 
donkey and an eight-foot camel; a couple of women standing 
in the water and filling their water jars were looking at us. 
Far away some indistinct ruins were boldly standing against 
the horizon. The stately columns that had seen the Phara- 
ohs were still rising, challenging proudly the efforts of old 
Time to lower their heads. Now, indeed, were we in Egypt, 
now we felt far away from home, as the light was disappear- 
ing from the heavens, soon to make room for the silver cres- 
cent of the waning moon, and for the bright stars that 
glistened from on high. As it was getting dark, we neared 
shore and made fast for the night, and after discussing our 
pipes and our Bass’s ale we went to sleep, and I, for one, 
began dreaming about Rhamscs the Great, and the great 
river, the Father of Crocodiles and Hippopotami, and about 
being arrested for shooting a sacred cat, or led to execution 
for desiring a steak from the holy old ox, Apis. 

I had just finished an extraordinary vision, in which, re- 
gardless of chronical accuracy, Amenophis the Third, the 
ever-truthful, was quaffing Bass’s ale with King Cheops, the 
mighty slayer of nations; in which Sethos the First was 
playing cards with Herodotus, and in which a band of Hyksos 
were dancing with a bevy of beautiful Almehs, when I awoke, 
for the Reis, or Captain, was thumping at my cabin door, 






‘PSHE Maine Fish and Game Commissioners have hand- 

- gsomely checkmated the cry of wolves in that State. 
Some fifty years ago these animals were numerous and ter- 
ribly ravenous in the many sparsely settled districts of New 
England, and the farmers found it impossible to raise sheep, 
and even calves and pigs were frequently- destroyed. In- 
stances were numerous where strong men were attacked and 
A war of extermina- 
tion was waged against them by the farmers and settlers. 
The State paid a heavy bounty for their destruction, and the 
wolves have been among the departed for thirty-five years at 


Curiously enough there are old settlers in Maine who retain 
They claim that there 
were no deer at the time of the wolves—‘‘the wolves killed 
them all off”’—but that since the extermination of the wolves 
The poachers and crust 
hunters have taken up the ery. ‘Protect the deer and the 
wolves will follow,” they said last winter when further legis- 
Now they have actually started story 
“They have followed 


? 


’ 


‘‘Now the poor farmers’ sheep will all be killed.’ 
This is all very well, to create a sentiment among the farmers 
in the back towns against the protection of the deer by law. 
But the cry is the sheerest nonsense in the world, and has 


The poachers and crust hunters forget that the deer never 
were so numerous in Maine as some twenty years ago, when 
their hides used to be brought into Bangor in hayrack loads 
—an actual fact, a hayrack on a sled, loaded with deer 
skins, drove into Bangor—all killed by crusting and driving 
the poor creatures into their yards, where, confined by the 
They forget that the 
Indeed the 
State about that time reduced the bounty, or took it off al- 


But the answer to the wolf cry by the Fish and Game Com- 
They have offered an 


which would be allowed by the town in which the creature 
for there are 
A single how], louder than that of 
the poachers themselves, would raise an army of hunters 


can clearly be established that there is nota shadow of 
danger to the farmers’ sheep from wolves, and if it could be 
as clearly shown that a few wolves would follow an increase 
of deer, there would be fun ahead for the boys in hunting 


tion of the old cities of the Land of the Pharaohs, for we 
want to hear about the shooting, about the game on the 






about Egypt, will find plenty of descriptions, good, bad and 
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saying: ‘Yes, ves, breakfast,” and a lot of Arab besides, 
totally incomprehensible; however, I understood that morn- 
ing rations were to be served out, and soon I was up and 
doing justice to grub. 

We had passed Toora, we had stopped one night at Bed- 
reshayn, from which place we had visited Sakkarah; we 
had sailed, we had been rowed, we had been towed along 
from the shore. Shells had been loaded, the guns (dear old 
companions) had tenderly been nursed and greased; a few 
pigeons had been killed on shore, the little 73 Winchester 
had cracked on the river and had succeeded in very thor- 
oughly frightening sundry ducks and sedate old pelicans, 
but no real game had been shot, and we were never so green 
as to think we could find crocodiles to order; in fact, they 
are hardly ever seen below the first cataract. On the way to 
Benisooef and Minieh, as we were sitting on deck one day, 
we saw, far off, a dozen or so of old pelicans flying down 
the river toward us; a scamper in the cabin for the guns! out 
again! and they near us. When within about sixty yards of 
us, my old friend Mr. B. blazes away—a miss, though he 
swears he hit him hard; ‘ hard, I tell you, sir,” says he. 
Whang! and my old pin-fire rings and one bird goes down; 
another shot, but they are too far away. One of the,crew 
took the little boat and made for the bird, but pelican is only 
winged, and by and by we all laugh to see the man try and 
catch the big bird, while the pelican turns around and vici- 
ously strikes with his long bill. ‘The rest of the crew join 
in the general laugh, but by dint of striking at the bird with 
an oar the man gets him at last and brings him back in tri- 
umph. Our dragoman informed us that he could show us 
some good places for sand grouse, and {many times the little 
boat would take us ashore, and the ring of chilled shot once 
again would whizz through the air and many a pretty shot 
and a ludicrous miss would remind us of happy hunting 
grounds near home. 

Many fine bags of the plump birds did we bring back to 
the dahabeah, and our cook would serve us delicate dishes 
and make us think that life was perhaps better worth living 
up the old Nile than anywhere else. 

Mary beautiful birds we shot on our way up—the snow- 
white paddy birds, a good many ducks, pigeons, abundance 
of all kinds; and one of our party had been so astonished by 
having a fox rise at his feet that he forgot he held his old 
trusty Sure Death, and let him go unharmed. 

By this time we reached Golosaneh, where we were visited 
by a holy Sheykh, who blessed the whole boat and all that 
therein was—for a very moderate consideration, 

When arrived at Minieh we put in a iot of new provisions, 
at least the dragoman did, and we went about, and after we 
had seen ail the squalor, and dirt, and misery, and disease 
that was good for us, we went on board again, and pretty 
soon We were on our Way once more, bound for Siout. 

On the way our Reis, who had watched with great inter- 
est whenever the Winchester was fired, and who had ad- 
mired the way in which the little .44 bullet skipped on the 
water, hundreds and hundreds of yards away, but who had 
seemed to despise the way in which the ducks I fired at 
never scemed to mind it much, was made more respectful 
by a little fancy shooting of a very mild description. Hitting 
tin cans on the wing (tin cans grow in all countries, dear 
readers) I frequently managed to do, and when, after a 
little more practice, | managed generally to break beer 
bottles previously thrown overboard and fifty or sixty yards 
off, his fancy was visibly tickled, and the writer, proud of 
having somebody to admire his prowess, bestowed upon him 
a present of good tobacco. It is a pity, however, that this 
story of sport should degenerate into tin-can shooting, so let 
us on with our journey. 

Our boat was forging ahead, poling and rowing, and sail- 
ing and being tugged, and shooting was to be had to our 
hearts’s content. One morning a good shot from the rifle 
would get us a fine cormorant, another day the 10-bore of the 
party bagged two big wild geese, one or two heron skins we 
had preserved. The sand grouse were plenty; the fellahs 
had no objection to our killing their pigeons. One day a 
fine old sacred hawk was bagged by Mr. B., and many 
lovely skins were iu our collection, beautiful, fast-flying, 
blue and green bee-eaters, while paddy birds, water wagtails, 
the black and white kingfisher, the queer looking, gravely 
strutting hoepoe, ducks, a few snipe and many more that 
I forget, were brought to bage never killing just for killing’s 
sake, but enough for the table, and to get pretty skins. 

Beautiful ruins without number are passed on the way; 
many are our excursions on shore, and a fine time 1s always 
the order of the day. 

We passed under the great cliffs, and by the winding turn 
in the river, at Gebel Aboofayda, we saw the tombs cut in 
the stone, the openings into the cliffs, all those works rather 
of giants than of men, and in time, after stranding on sand- 
banks a few times and having our crew hop out in the water 
and all getting their backs under the side of the dahabeah 
and shoving us off, we reached Siout; where we stopped to 
make bread for the sailors. I could tell you lots about the 
place, and many other places, but I am trying to make a 
long story short, and as I only traveled as a young sportsman, 
more interested in ducks than in ruins, and as my descrip- 
tion would be sunk into insignificance by the side of so many 
entertaining and ably-written volumes, I must just go on 
with the journey and interlard a little shooting where | can. 

Well, at Girgeh we stopped a while, and old Mr. B. was 
struck with a bright idea. ‘‘Let’s have a pigeon shoot,” 
said he. We hurrahed and went to work, Pigeons were 
only a few pence apiece, and with two old segar boxes and 
two strings we made traps, the sailors were enthusiastic 
trappers and excellent retrievers, and the writer must say 
that, although the youngest of the party, he did not pay for 
the sheep which the loser had to buy for the crew, a way of 
putting it fully in accordance with his reputation for mod- 
esty. 

We passed the sugar factories at Farshoot, we saw the 
holy old chap, Sheykh Something or-other, who had sat on 
his haunches for fifty years, depending upon charity to feed 
him, as he never, during that time, has raised his hands to 
his mouth. I would not speak disrespectfully of that saint, 
for he deserves richly one eminent title, the proud name of 
‘champion dirty man of the world.” 

The day after we saw a crocodile, at least we thought it 
was an old log, but the Reis and dragoman swore it was a 
crocodile, and of course it was our duty to believe them; but 
as the wind was blowing well we could not stop to give him 
ahunt. Well, at last we got to Denderah. Many fine ruins 
we saw there, the wonderful temple and hosts of others, and 
here two fine running shots, in the evening, as we were walk- 
ing toward the river, put two Winchester bullets through our 
first jackals. From here we went on to Karnak and Long: 
sor, and after inspecting the grand ruins there, we proceeded 
to Esneh, where we baked once more for the sailors, We 









































































































did some shooting here for a short while, and sailed off again 
for Assouan, which we reached in due time. 

Now the cataracts—the first—were reached, and Nubia 
was extending far away, Egypt lay behind us. Arrange 
ments were made with the Sheykh of the Cataract, and after 
sharp been’ we had it all arranged that for £12 we 
were to be hauled up next day. Well, I suppose everybody 
has read about going up the cataract; how the dahabeahs 
are hauled up with ropes, hundreds of men hauling up one 
rapid into one pool, and from this pool over another rapid, 
and so on, tugging like mad, shouting and yelling until you 
are at the top, and you think that they have earned their 
money. We soon got to Phile; here we tarried a short 
while, and we would go for walks along the shore, and at 
the crack of the breechloaders fine birds would be brought 
to bag, and great was our amusement when some of the 
Nubians, seeing us shoot and open the guns to withdraw 
the shells, would exclaim regretfully that the ‘“Englees” had 
broken his gun, and wonder ever after at its being mended 
so easily again. The country beyond Philx becomes wilder 
than ever; water fowl abound; here and there a few buffaloes 
wallow in the mud; at night the jackal howls and dogs bark. 
Go a little further, and late in the evening a wonderful 
silence reigns supreme, interrupted by the cry of some water 
bird, or some dog away off, or some one of the unexplained 
noises heard in all solitudes. 

Next day, as we were going up the river, Mr. B., who was 
watching for crocodiles, saw one on the sand. Quickly we 
got in the small boat, rowed carefully and silently around a 
sand-point. At. last we reached fairly near the monster; a 
sharp ping! “Oh, good shot, Mr. B.”; it is a hundred and 
fifty yards at least. I take the rifle, pump in another cart- 
ridge, and another bullet hits the brute, struggling to reach 
the water, and after considerable slashing about of his tail 
the crocodile dies. Who says that a rifle ball will glance off 
a crocodile? Iam persuaded it will not. This one was thir- 
teen feet long. 

After this we went on our journey, bound for Aboo-Sim- 
bel. On the way we had another shot at a crocodile, but he 
yas missed, and soon he wriggled into the muddy water in 
safety. Here we founda good many ducks, hoepoes and 
other birds, plenty of material for good sport and good eat- 
ing, and one day, as I killed a sand grouse with one barrel, 
a tine fox jumped out from the reeds near a little irrigating 
stream, and my second barrel of No. 4 shot crippled old rey- 
nard, whom I captured after a little run. 

When Aboo-Simbel was reached, we stayed a short while, 
for must we not see the great temple, and the remains of the 
glorious reign of King Sesostris, but I often would let ruin 
hunting alone, for were not the shores teeming with quail, 
beautiful little game birds, half the size of our Bob White, 
but strong flyers, often in large bevies, and no mean addition 
to the table, crede experto, I felt sorry I had no dog, for, 

although I could kill all the game I wanted, how much hap- 
pier I would have felt in blending the pleasure of shooting 
with that of watching a steady pointer, or a good well- 
trained setter, at work. 

When we had enough of Sesostris the Great, we sailed 
on to Wady Halfeh, and soon we saw the cataract. This 
was our turning point. Many another fine day’s sport did 
we enjoy on our way back to Cairo, and many times, since 
we returned home once more, have I thought of the snug 
little cabins on the dahabeah, and the many good shots we 
fired in the Land of the Pharaohs. G. Vi 8: 

New York. 


‘* LIKE THE BEAR THAT TREED JIMMY 
O’BRIEN.”’ 
ScenE—Rear office of Briggs’s drug store, Time—10 P. M. Cold 
winter’s night, Present—Briggs, Professor Adams, Goodwin, 
Dr, King, H. P. U., etal. Briggs has just finished telling one of 
his hunting adventures. 
H. P. U. doquitur)—‘That grouse of yours was like the bear that 
treed Jimmy O’Brien.” 
Goodwin—‘By the way, I’ve heard you use that expression several 
times. What does it mean?” 
H, P. U.—‘'Why, it’s a by-word among the ‘boys’ out in the San 
Juan.” 
Briggs—‘‘Yes, but what’s the story’ 
H. P. U.—‘*Didn’t I ever tell it to yous” 
Owner—“No! Let’s have it!” 
H. P, U.—“‘All right; here goes.” 


NE day, when we were up at the cabin in Arastra 
Gulch, Jimmy O’Brien stopped a few moments with 
us, on his way over to Elk Park, whither he was going to 
work out an assessment on a mine belonging to him. He 
was on foot, driving before him his favorite burro (Mexican 
jackass) Mike, laden with tents, blankets, ‘‘grub,” cooking 
outfit, pick, shovel, and other impedimenta. Jimmy and Mike 
were well known in that country, for they were inseparable. 
It would have been hard to tell which thought the most of 
the other. Mike would follow Jimmy about like a dog, 
while Jimmy never passed his four-footed friend without 
stopping to scratch his rough head, and give him a bit of 
old biscuit or some such dainty. ‘‘The Irish Twins,” ‘The 
Two Dromios,” ‘‘Damon and Pythias,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
‘Beauty and the Beast,” ‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe,” ‘‘A Pait 
of Jacks,” ‘‘Both Bowers’—these were some of the nick- 
names the couple had received. But neither biped nor quad- 
ruped cared—their strange friendship only grew the stronger. 
The former, singular as it may appear from his name, was 
an Irishman, 
‘Long, lank and brown as the ribbed sea-sand,” 
with «a merry twinkle in his eye, and a shrewd, quizzical 
smile that betokened ‘‘lashins of fun” in his make-up. In 
the golden days of ’49 he had deserted from an American 
man-of-war at San Francisco, and had passed the last thirty 
years of his life in gold digging in California, bear hunting 
with old ‘‘Grizzly” Adams in the Sierras, silver mining in 
Nevada, and in leading a wild and adventurous life generally 
from the Columbia to the Gila, and from the Golden Gate to 
the headwaters of the Mississippi. Not knowing what fear 
was, he had sense enough to know when ‘‘discretion was the 
better part of valor.” He was now about sixty, tough and 
weather-beaten, but still strong and active, one of the jolliest 
companions possible to find, and one who, to use the expres- 
sive Western phrase, ‘‘would do to tie to” in times of trouble 
or danger. 

He stayed with us that day only long enough to ‘‘corral a 
hunk of grub,” and then pushed on over the dividing ridge 
into Elk Park. 

Next day, after having wasted the better part of the morn- 
ing in a vain attempt to find a band of mountain sheep, 
which ‘‘used” on the peaks at the head of the gulch, I 
found myself, about noon, looking down on Jimmy’s tent in 
the Park below. As it was but little out of a direct line 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Alatuyal History. 


PROTECT THE SMALL BIRDS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
For several years I have watched the decrease in numbers 
of our singing birds, and have wondered what our energetic 


Fes. 28, 1884.] 


homeward, I decided that I might as well drop in on the old 
man and get a cold biscuit to stay my hunger till I reached 
the cabin. I took it for granted he would be at work in the 
tunnel, some five hundred yards up the mountain side, but, 
much to my surprise, when I pulled aside the tent-flap I saw 
him inside, rolled up in his blanket, fast asleep. Fearing he 
might be sick—for a nap in daylight was a rare occurrence 
with him—I shook him, and asked him if anything was the 


matter. The first reply was a grunt, the next a growl, then | .ojectors will find to : 
; Pa rie ’ 2 prey upon a hundred years hence. 
a request ‘‘not to bother,” till, finally, when I had shaken | “ay interesting account of a day’s birds’ nesting in your 
him fully awake (for I had begun to be seriously afraid that | j.sye of Jan. 31, has attracted my attention, and I think 
his unwonted somnolency was the stupor of severe illness) I | inystrates the mania now raging among ornithologists for the 
drew out of him the fact that he was well enough, but | pocsession of immense series of birds’ eggs and skins. I 
“mizherable shlapy.” Why he should be so sleepy in the | quote a few sentences from the above mentioned article: 
middle of the day puzzled me, till he intimated that he’d been | we have already taken six eggs from this nest (that of 
up all the night before. The explanation surprised me as | 4>9¢q virescens) four on the 7th day of May, two more on 
much as the fact, and, suspecting from his curt speech and | yay 25, and to-day, June 4, we find three more. The nest 
evasive replies some mystery, I plied him with questions, till, | we carefully leave, expecting to get a dozen more eggs from 
a. sitting up and filling his pipe, he satisfied my curi- | i¢ a¢ Jeast, and then add both nest and bird to our collec- 
oe ‘ : 2 tion.” Again, ‘*We take the first, containing four as prett 
_He had arrived there safely the evening before, selected | ogog ag ever gladdened the eye of ‘an odlogist, and then ney 
his camp ground, pitched his tent, and turned Mike Out tO | other and another. until our arms are full. Riding ashore 
graze. Then, hearing some spruce grouse calling, he had | we deposit our treasures, and wading in, we collect more, 
started out to secure a few for supper and breakfast. Leav-| until want of carrying space cries hold! enough!” It seems 
ing his rifle behind, as he did not expect to see any large | to me that such wholesale collecting cannot but eventually 
game, he took only his long-barreled .38-caliber Smith & seriously diminish the number of our birds. 
women revolver, with which he cone oes _ . — S$! T see no necessity foy killing the birds during nesting time, 
hen - the top - the oa Pi ‘ai enet ns or | save for the purpose of absolute identification, for if killed 
five, he started for camp, it having, by this time, become | during migration or before nesting time, it allows time for 
quite dusk, for darkness comes, here in these hills, almost as | the mate to remate and rear a brood before the season is too 
suddenly as in the tropics. On turning the corner of some | far advanced. It seems to me that the protection of our 
fallen rocks, at the lower end of the little glade in whose | insect-eating friends is a serious necessity, and a line should 


upper point his tent was pitched, he came suddenly upon a | pe drawn somewhere to limit the inroads made upon them. 
huge grizzly, busy, as well as he could see in the gathering 





darkness, in digging up wild parsnip roots for his supper. 
Before he had time to dodge back under cover of the rocks, 


the bear had seen and started for him. 1 will let him tell 


the rest of the story in his own words. 


“‘Divil a little time had 1 to be thinkin’, for it wan’t twinty 


yarruds he wor frum me whin I first see him, but I knew 
‘twor no use thryin’ to run, an’ as fur fightin’, me .38 wadn’t 
be a flay-bite to the likes av him. As luck wad have it, 
right forninst me was a majium-sized shpruce, an’ oop that 
I wint like a wayzel, hopin’ that av I didn’t shtop to discuss 
the matter wid ’im, he’d be afther re-cog-nizing me civility, 
an’ pass on, an’ lave me. Not he! Oop he cooms to the fut 
of the three, shnuffs around it, roobs the dirthy head av ’im 
agin it, luks up at mesilf, perched jist beyant his rache, goes 
off, cooms back, goes through the same manayvers, an’ 
afther a while, findin’ he cudn’t deludher me into anny kind 


of a dishcushin wid ’im, falls to faydin’ agin. *"Twas so 


darruk, I cud only jist see the big black carcass av ’im, 
wandherin’ around like a naygur’s shpook in a cimmytairy, 
but ’twasn’t mesilf that wor cravin’ anny nayrer inspection 
av ‘im. I wor aizy enough wher I wor for the prisint, bar- 
rin’ that a six-inch limb ain’t quite so comfortable a sate as a 
pile of blankets, and that ’twud have bin more gratifyin’ like 
to me shtummuck, av I’d had a could pratie or two alang wid 
me. ‘Howiver,’ thinks I to mesilf, ‘whin he’s through atin’, 
he’ll go aff quiet an’ dacint like, an’ the ould man’ll git back 
to camp in time to git a good shquare male for himsilf yit.’ 
But, divil claw the oogly hide av ’im, phwat does he do, 
when he'd got hiz own dirthy shtummuck full, but coom 
back to the three, walk round it wanst or twicet, and thin 
lie down about tin yarruds from the fut av it. 

‘* “Ah ha!’ sez I, ‘’tis that ye’re up to, is it? Goin’ to 
shtarve me out, are ye? Will, will, av 1 kape whisht, may- 
be ye’ll be taking a gintale afther-dinuer nap, afther a while, 
an’ thin 1’ll deludher ye, an’ slip down off the three onbe- 
knownst to ye, an’ av I can git back to camp an’ git hould of 
ould Betsey, I’ll be afther poompin the could lead into the 
ongrateful carcass of ye, till yez are as ded as Paddy Burns’s 
pig, and then yez’ll have rayson to regrit that ye caused a 
dacint man to make a shpectackle av himself, shquattin’ oop 
a three in this style, like a haythin moonkey on a limb.’ So 
afther a bit, whin I thought the fine shupper he’d been atin 
had put him to shlape, I begins to lit mesilf down aizy, but 
afore I’d shlipped down a fut, oop gits the murtherin’ blag- 
gard, an’ shtarts towards me. ”"[I'was wonderful how quick 
I changed me mind, an’ concluded ’twasn’t so very uncom- 
fortable in the three afther all. ’Twas only playin’ ’possum 
he waz, or maybe I’d been too precipitous like, so, whin he 
lay down agin, I made up me mind I’d give ’im plenty of 
time this time, afore I thryed ’im agin. So I waited an’ 
waited, till my whole back was that sore wid the limbs a 
cuttin’ into it, that I cudn’t shtand it no longer, so I re- 
payted the exsbperiment, but *twas not the laste use in the 
worruid, he was at the fut av the three agin, afore I’d shlid 
down a yarrud. SoImakes up me mind to ‘accipt the in- 
ivitayble,’ as [hear ye say wanst, an’so 1 reshoomed me 
original position, trustin’ that, when daylight came, and 
he saw how lane an’ tough I waz, he’d abandon the 
sayge an’ layve me in payce. So there I sits asthraddle 
av that limb all that blissid night, till the ligs av me was so 
cramped they had no faylins lift, an’ the teeth av me was 
broke, be raison av me jaws chatterin’ so wid the could, an’ 
I was that shtiff wid the frosht I was afraid ’'d shnap in two 
like an ishickle, an’ I was gittin’ so hungry I could almost 
ate me boots; an’ was thinkin’ sayriously of takin’ an early 
breakfast on could grouse. Will, whin 1 was almosht ready 
to dhrop aff me perch wid fatigue, an’ hunger, an’ could, it 
began to lighten a little in the ayste, an pretty soon ’twas 
light enough for me to see the forrum of me oogler jailer, 
plainly, lyin’ close to the fut av the three.” Here he paused, 
re-lit his pipe, which had gone out in the heat of his narra- 
tion, and puffed away quietly with the air of one who has 
just finished a good story. 

‘*Well, how did you get away?” 

“On me ligs, av coorse.’ 

‘Did the bear leave you, when day came?” 

“Not a bit av it.” 

‘You don’t mean to say you came down the tree and 
walked off. while the bear stood and looked at you?” 

‘Av coorse not.” 

“You certainly didn’t kill him?” 

“Wid a .38? Har-r-dly!” 

‘‘Well, how did you do it?” 

‘Will yez shware, by the blissid bones of the howly 
St. Pathrick, that yez’ll nivir till, av I disclose to you the 
saycret av me escape?” 

**What secret can there be about it?” 

‘‘Nivir you moind; not anither worrud do yez get from 
Jimmy O’Brien, till ye promise yez’ll niver say a worrud to 
the 7 concarnin’ the houl thransaction.” 

‘Well, well, all right; drive on.” 

“Will, thin, twas no bear at all, at all, but that divil’s 


? 


naygur of a burro, Micky!” 





Of course the number of birds sacrificed for scientific pur- | 
poses is small compared with the slaughter for millinery 
purposes, which is assuming vast proportions, The beauti- 
ful cedar bird (Ampelis cedrorum), formerly abundant in 
the vicinity of Boston, has become comparatively rare. The 
Baltimore oriole (/ceterus galbula), whose gorgeous plumage 
contrasts so beautifully with the rich green of the elms in 
our suburbs, has of late visibly decreased in numbers. No | 
mansion now is considered fashionably furnished if not 
possessed of several owls usually mounted in horrible atti- | 
tudes upon a half moon or with wings painfully distended 
high over the back. This robs the farmer of his best 
mouser. 

While visiting the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, at 
Cambridge, one afternoon, I heard a young lady remark 
while examining the birds, “What a horrid shame it is to 
kill these poor little dears.” Glancing at her dainty hat I 
beheld thereto attached a bird most wonderfully constructed 
and composed of portions of at least two or three lovely 
denizens of the tropics. 1 thought at the time that there was 
a chance for missionary work among the fair sex. If the 
ladies could be induced to take interest in the matter and re- 
fuse to wear birds or feathers it would be an immense step 
in the right direction. 

The State of Maine has made vigorous movements toward 
the protection of insectivorous birds. In Massachusetts it is 
proposed to put into the hands of the fish and game protec- 
tive associations the matter of licenses and to impose a bond | 


| class for America, and of the second class compared with 
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I was surprised to hear what sounded like a robin, and while 
looking for it another one flew into a tree near by. I have 
seen them here in New Jersey in the latter part cf February, 
but never in midwinter. The thermometer registered 15°, 
and the earth was covered with six inches of snow, yet the 
bird was in no way affected by it. I have known them to be 
so benumbed with the same degree of cold as to be easily 
caught in the hand. Like the late breeding of squirrels, it’s 
another sign of a mild winter.—F. H. B. 


New York, Jan. 13.—While out the other day in New 
Jersey on a snow-shoe tramp for the purpose of féeding 
quail, we came across a flock of a dozen wild pigeons. It is 
very unusual to see them at this time of the year, and dur- 
ing so severe a storm.—W. HoLBERTON. 


Manton, R. I., Jan. 21.—A friend and myself went out 
without guns the other day and found the remains of two 
covevs of quail within a half-mile, seven birds in one and 
five in the other. They scemed strong and in good feed 
ground. On our trip I saw quite a large flock of robins and 
about a dozen pine grosbeaks and some gray linnets. Tak- 
ing the weather as we have had it so far this winter, I 
thought it strange to see so many robins; they all looked 
fat and strong. They have been seen a number of times 
this winter in cedar trees near my house. We have a good 
lot of partridges (ruffed grouse) left over, but gunners are 
hunting them every day that the weather will allow them to 
get out, and they go some very bad days at that. The law 
is wrong to allow them to kill partridge up to the first of 
February.—T. M. Auprica. 


Barrie, Ont., Feb. 7.—In your last number for January 
I read an article on late snipe, a Wilson snipe that was shot 
on Dec. 23, 1883, at Cleveland, O. Allow me to tell you 
about a Wilson snipe shot here on Jan. 23, 1884, by a Mr. 
Vair on his stream, Barrie, Ontario, and where we have three 
feet of snow and the thermometer 36 degrees below zero. A 
more perfect bird I never saw; it was in good plumage and 
as fat as butter. I may still say it was in such good condi- 
tion thet we have decided to have it put up by our taxider- 
mist, Mr. Wright.—S. D. Brarry. 


FORESTS AND FLOODS. 


4‘OR many years thereafter the flood in the Ohio River of 
1832 was called by the settlers along its banks the ‘“‘great 
flood.” Its like was unknown to the oldest inhabitant. It 
was fifteen years till another comparable with it occurred, 
and the flood of 1847 was not as high as that of 1832. But 
within the last three years there have been two surpassing 
that of fifty-two years ago—the one now on being the most 
destructive of all. And yet the news gives no reason to 
believe that the water discharged from the clouds this year 
equals the discharges of 1832 and 1847. In 1832 the rains 
continued in torrents for several weeks; this year for not 
more than half or a third of that time. There is an apparent 
mystery in this which will set millions of people to thinking, 
more especially those who inhabit the banks and rich 
‘‘bottoms” of that most beautiful river, and whose property 
is in peril of periodical destruction from these rapidly 
increasing occurrences. 
The Ohio in its length—1,000 miles—is a river of the third 











































































so heavy as to confine the permit to responsible parties. That 
this plan may succeed is the devout prayer of MERLIN. 


WINTER BIRD NOTES. 
ie signs of the birds seem to point to an early spring; | 
and now that this season is at hand we hope that col- | 


lectors and observers all over the country will give us the | 
benefit of their notes, and will tell us of the arrival of the 
birds. If this were done systematically the amount of valu- 
able information accumulated would be very great. We 


| of the Mississippi, discharging more water than either the 
| Arkansas or the Red River, though not as long as either of 


| these two mountain streams, which is at Pittsburgh, the prin- 













European rivers. After the Missouri it is the chief tributary 


these. It is formed by the Alleghany and Monongahela, 
both rising in the Alleghany Mountains, and fed by snows 
till as late as the middle of May. Below the junction of 


cipal affluents of the Ohio are the Scioto, Kanawha, Big and 
Little Miami, Kentucky, Wabash, Cumberland, and Tennes- 
see. These affluents drain three-fourths of the State of Ohio, 
more than half of Indiana and Kentucky, nearly all of Ten- 





shall hope to hear from many of our readers, and shall pub- 
lish from week to week the observations which are sent in. 

Hornellsville, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Kingfishers, blackbirds and | 
meadow larks have been here all the winter. Cannot well 
understand how they ean live, as it has been a severe winter. | 
Ice sixteen inches thick in the river, snow two feet deep on 
the level, good sleighing since Dec. 18, and the temperature 
often 20° below zero. Bluejays, many of them are seen 
around the farmhouses. I saw two large owls trying to 
catch English sparrows one evening last week, right in the 
outskirts of the city. On Saturday, Jan. 26, 1 saw about 2 
dozen robins, which we all think here is a very strange cir- 
cumstance, as Friday night at 11 o’clock it was 23° below. 
On Saturday and Sunday it was quite cold, but the robins 
were singing. Have seen none since the 28th. Heavy rains 
and thawing to-day.—J. OrT1s FELLows. 

Washington, Litchfield County, Conn., Feb. 4.—A robin 
was noticed at this place on the morning of the 3d inst. Is 
it not rather early for them in New England, even in this | 
southern locality? Pine grosbeaks are abundant here.— 
J.D. G. 


Ithaca, N. Y., Feb. 5.—On the 2d of February a man, | 
living near a spring brook, saw a bird on the bank, which 
he thought was a woodcock. He killed it, and it proved to 
be an English snipe. When he fired only one bird was in 
sight, but at the report of his gun eleven more rose and flew. 
Most of them have been killed since. I also saw the same 
evening arobin. We have had an unusually severe winter. 
The ground has been covered with snow from six to ten 
inches deep, since the 25th of December, and cold all the time, 
which makes the occurrence something unusual.—W. H. W. 
[The occurrence of snipe near Ithaca at this season is quite 
unusual, though not without precedent. As we have fre- 
quently remarked, the cold does not appear to be always the 
moving cause of the southward journeying of snipe and 
woodcock. So long as the feeding grounds of these birds 
remain open a few of them will remain with us and brave 
even the severest weather. | 


Perth Amboy, N. J., Feb. 15.—St. Valentine’s Day was 
signalized here by a thunder shower, during which a tree 
toad chirruped merrily. And when it was over,.a bluebird, 
on the top of the old pear tree, gave us a snatch of a spring 
song, while the mercury touched 62°. To-day it indicated 
but 27°, and the toad and bluebird—where are they? Two 
immense flocks of bluebirds were also seen, flying south- 
west. Could they have foreseen the cold wave?—J. L. K. 

Ferrisburgh, Vt., Feb. 14.—We are just at the tail end 
of a big thaw which has nearly spoiled the sJeighing and set 
the brooks a-roaring. A few crows have been hanging about 
here al) winter in spite of deep snow and severe cold, an un- 
usual thing for them to doin these parts. I think I told you 
of the grosbeaks beimg here.—R. E. R. 


Irvington, N. J.—While walking in the woods on Jan. 20 








| nessee and West Virginia, and, including the Alleghany and 
| Monongahela, half of Pennsylvania and a considerable part 


| were insignificant. Forest was the prevailing quality of the 


| by the Ohio. Now allis changed, It is safe to say that 


| These are, to be sure, not inconsiderable compensations for 











































of Virginia. The area of drainage into the Ohio can hardly 
be less than 100,000 square miles, and of this at least six- 
sevenths, probably nine-tenths, was sixty years ago covered 
by dense forest. The original prairie lands of the Ohio 


land along the Scioto, the two Miamis, all through Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Western Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and 
Indiana from the old National Road southward was covered 
by beech, walnut, poplar, and oak, with but here and there 
a small “clearing.” The rain that fell upon these forests 
sunk into a thick stratum of leaves, the deposit of ages, and 
was there retained for weeks aiter it fell, finding its way 
slowly into creeks and rivers, which accordingly rose slowly. 
Within the present generation the whole region from the 
Little Miami to far west of Indianapolis and thence south to 
the Ohio was comparatively a swamp from the beginning of 
the spring rains till as late as the middle of June. The rule, 
with some modification, extended to the whole area drained 


four-fifths of the primeval forests that covered the Ohio val- 
as far back as 1820 have been cut away—for railway ties, 
fences, fue], lumber, and timber for houses and barns—con- 
verted, so to speak, into railways, farms, villagesand towns. 


the losses by floods, but they are the cause of them all the same. 
We search in vain for any other cause. The Ohio is not 
filled up in its bed, asare the Sacramento and San Joaquin, 
by detritus. It is navigable now from its head to its mouth 
by boats of as deep a draft as plied upon it thirty years ago. 
Its banks are as high as ever and as far apart. It is as 
capable of carrying as much water now as when the Indians 
hunted in its woods. The difference is that it is now called 
on to discharge in a week the same quantity of water that it 
formerly received in a month or six weeks. The leafy forest 
reservoirs are cut away. When aneight or ten inch rain 
fell half a century ago, more than half of it was held back 
from the rivulets and rivers by these reservoirs. Now all 
goes at once, and if the rivers cannot contain the influx, of 
course their banks are overflowed, and farms, villages, and 
towns swept away. 

This is the common-sense explanation of the mystery. 
The compensation of the flood calamities is found in the 
exchange of the primitive unproductive forests for farms, 
orchards, meadows, flocks, and herds, and the other con- 
comitants of the thing we name “‘progress.” The partial 
remedy against these wholesale destructions by flood lies in 
the restoration of the denuded ferests as far as is consistent 
with that cultivation of the soil which the increasing popu- 
lation of the country demands. It isaremedy which might 
be more practically and profitably enforced in the valleys 
of the Sacramento and San Joaq@in than in the States 
drained by the Ohio. Tree culture in our valleys, while 
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contributing toward the prevention of sudden overflows of 
the rivers, would not curtail the area of profitable sgricul- 
tural production, for an acre of well-shaded land is worth 
more for pasture than for grain, and we are shorter of beef 
if the butchers may be believed, than we are ever Jikely to 
be of bread.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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WOODCOCK COVERS NEAR NEW YORK. 


Benne) years ago last summer, within one hundred 
yards ot where I am now writing, I killed my firet 
Although but a short time h: id elups sed since J] 
gun, I had already created aa 
is with which the salt marshes 
But the killing of 
shooting carcer; 
was able to 





ago 
.woodcock. 
had been allowed to carry a 
havoc among the various bir 
in this vicinity at that time abounded. 
this first woodcock started a new erz in my 
and though two years at Jeast elapsed before | 
Rill more than an occasional bird, the most of my spare 
time while they were in season wa spent in their pursuit; 
and the quantity of fine shot I scattered about the swamps 
and springholes was simpiy ineredible. Well do 1 remember 
the disgust with which a city cousin followcd me on one 


of these probationary huts, through mud and brush the 
greater portion of the day, returning at night with empty 
powder flusk and shot pouch, and one solitary woodcock 
This one, however, had tailen to my gun, and I at least was 


satisfied. 

This constant practice, backed by a love for the 
no amount of poor luck or hard work could dampen, began 
at length to have its effect, and I weuld oceasionaliy bring ip 
summer afternoon after 


quite a respectable bag. When one 


sport that 








a hunt with Tilman Holly, the acknowledged crack shot of 
the time in this section, when Thad killed my full share of 


the birds, my reputation as a fair shot was firmly established, 





for to hold one’s own in the brush with Holly at that time, 
was a feat few cared to try; and most uf those who did try 
failed to perform. 

Holly, though growing old, is still a good shot; and only 
three years ago last November I met him very carly one 
frosty morning in what is locally known as Bussing’s Sprouts, 
a large tract of splendid fall woodcock ground, about ore 
mile cast of Woodlawn Station. He informed me that | 





Hunting 
cig 


it he had already killed seven. 
together we killed eleven more, making a bag 
woodcock in a forenoon, und that too within one 
northern boundary of New York city. 

When I first began to shoot, probably not more than eight 


were plenty, and th: 
ol rhicen 


mile of the 


or ten hunted over sctters or pointers within a baif dozen 
miles of this place. The first whom [ remember to liave 
seen following the dogs in the field was Joseph Thwaiies, 


Asa 


then kceper of a hotel known as the Spoitsman’s Inn. 
boy I never passed this place without stopping to admire the 








sign, on which were painted two dogs ona point and 

sportsman in the act of shooting. Thwaites had a habi 

and a very good one, of cocking his gun as it went up to 
his shoulder, 2nd was the only sportsman I have ever met 
who did it. He died a few years since, when he was past 
seventy, and only a few menth before { met him in the 
Sprouts mentioned above, working his dogs with as much 





t bun 
is Mal 


arcor aud zest a 


is a lad upon his firs 
Another of the ol » shooters W ichi Brig 
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living near Willi: how ing unmistakable 
signs of advancit and hearty, and may 
be often seen duri outing sezson, with hisold pointer, 
searching all the ys (and no sportsman knows them 
better) for aby stray woodeock that the Wards, Weeks, 
Peter Brievgs, and host of other shooters who dwell in 
that vicinity may have happened to leave, 

About half way between the town of East Chester and 
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with pleasure. Last season my largest bag was wine, though 
I killed a large number in the course of the season. I have 
perhaps becn dry and tedious in details and desciib- 
ing localities, but one olject in writin g this was to show to 
sportsmen in the city AND 
STREAM for information in regard tochou iting g rounds within 
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| stream, 


Thwaite’s, which was near the town of West ns, on the 
road leading to New York city, was the Drovers’ Inn, long 
since burned down = ‘This wus 2 favorite resort of woodeock 
shooters from the city; ard these were almost invariably un- 
der the guidance of Sol mon Hesdra, a burber doing busi- 
bess in Spring street. ‘Ss = 2s he wes almost always 
called, was an inveterate hunter, a good shot, and a ereat | 
lover of the dog; ind my first lesson in dog Jore came from 
him. In Jater days he foliowed nis weneiion te raged 
of Mount Vernon te this town. Every Mo morning 
during the shooting season the shop was left sare of 2 
apprentice, uu h Shot, his sett following at h heels 
Sol. would wend his way totheswamps. On more than one 
of these occasions I have enjoyed oa bunt with bim, and 
many a valuable hint in regard to my favoiite sport has he 
given me. Like Thwaite, he hunted almost up to the time 
of his death. Many of the city readers of Forresr anp 
STREAM will remember Sol. and his quaipt, genial way. 

Taking the village of East Chester as a center, there was 
probably more good woodcock cover within 2 circic of five 
miles at the time of which ] am writing than could be found 
within the same area anywhere within thirty miles of New 
York city. About eighteen years ago most of the covers in 
the towns of East Chester, West Chester, and Pelham were 
cleared off and the grounds exposed for sa as arecular 
mania for land speculation arose about that ti Sowe of 
the covers Were drained aud cde “170. ed forever; but some of 
the best of them, especiilly in the town of West Chester, arc 
fast growing up;apd li iit alone wi soon furnish good 
sport egaip. La-t season I killed a few hird this ground, 
where the growth had been the Guickest. In t to of 
Pelham, the village of Pelham Manor occupics a of 
land that a few years ago furnished splendid shooting. A | 
small portion of cover is still left along the railroad on each 
side ot the station; and 1 killcod eight woodcock there on 
morning last November. 

By fur the best piece of ground that remains intact in this 
section lies west of the New York. New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad between New Rochelle aud Larchmont. Here, one 
year ago last August, I made the best bag I have ever made, | 
killing sixteen birds. Ti is is a larger number of birds than 
any oue man should shoot in a day wnere « over is scarce and 
shooters plenty; and J have blamed myself many times fon 
it since. I have held, of late years, that a bag of three or 
four brace should satisfy any sportsman or pair of sports- 
men; and] would baila law to that effect for this county 


onv hundred miles g@ tue city, that a fair day’s sport can | very great bags. were secured in this vicinity, while during ! 
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the latter part of the season, when autumn’s golden garb of 
sunset hues had scttled over the forest, this grandest bird of 
them all, steeped to his eyes in woodcraft, rises from behind 
us, and with rapidly beating pinions shapes his course to 
some distant covert, while the pathway of his arrowy flight 
is marked by falling needles from the pines. When ‘his 
course is marked, we follow to bis hidden retreat among the 
scrub on the hillside or into the depths of some almost inac- 
cessible swamp. He rises from beneath our very feet, and 
with roar of wing makes a break for liberty. Then, when 
fortunate enough to cut him down in his flight, what pleas- 
ure stcals over our delighted senses os we ‘hear the telltale 
thud upon the ground and are guided to the fallen patriarch 
by th: quickened wings be: ating out his death roll. It is with 
love mingled with sorrow that we raise him from amoung the 
leaves and stroke his glossy plumes. Scores of from fifty 
down to smallcr figures have been made by our sportsmen 
for the entire season. Quail have been quite plentiful, and 
goodly bags of these gamy little birds have fallen to the 
guns of this locality. There were many birds left over at 

1e close of the season, and if given a chance to care for 
themselves without any assistance from the netter, all looks 
very favorable for good shooting next October. 


often be had much nearer than that by those who know 
where to go and how to shoot after they get there. 1 have 
given a slight sketch of such of the old time sportsmen I was 
most intimately acquainted with. The younger ones i will 
not attempt to name individually, as jt would take too 
much space, but tey are thickly scattered all over the coup- 
try, and setters and pointers are as plenty as false points and 
flushes at u field trial. 

I am well aware that I have departed from the usual style 
in writing upon the subject of summer shooting and I have 
often been amuse sd at the Way so many writers of the day 
have in dea’ing with the subject, the birds called callow 
fledgelings and their inability to fly and take care of them- 
selves conclusively shown on paper. I should be sorry to 
see the season open in July, but candor compels me to say 
that during the many years I hunted them when it did open 
at’that time, 1 never but once saw a bird unable to fly, and 
that was undoubted]y the offspring of a bird whose first nest 
had been broken up. By the first of August the birds are 
well scattered and hard to find. Even in the days when 
there was plenty of cover, it was a rare thing to get a large 
of birds in August. During the twenty-seven years that 
without egotism, claim to have been a fair 





bag 


I suppose I may, 





shot, the most birds [ ever killed straight in the summer was We have here in Lowell two large and powerful gun clubs, 
seven, While I did the same thing on fall birds twice last | who, with the assistance of some other gentlemen, act asa 


pewerful influence to promote the protection of fish and 
game, The methods pursucd by them will compare favor- 
ablv with those of other organizations throughout our State. 
On pleasant days, when it is suitable fo. a tall hat to be out, 
you will find them at their club grounds one day each weck, 
earnestly at work shootiog at g'ass balls and Clay saucers. 
When not thus occupied, ] presume they are earnestly wrestl- 
ing with some other means of game protection. There are 
here with us a number of men whoare the owners of forests, 
and it is well known that they use them, too. 

Some prominent glass-ball smashers were detected during 
July, a month before the close season expires, hunting and 
killi.g woodeock. Gentlemen well known for years as lead- 
ing citizens of this place were detected hunting woodcock 
out of season. When discovered and appreached by others, 
they with more than ordinary celerity coucealed their guns 
in the bushes behind a Jarge tree, and were very busy giving 
the dogs a little harmless exercise. One other sportsman ( %) 
has the werst case of all to answer for. He was out killing 
woodcock one day, and, when returning home for the night, 
confessed (to parties whom he chan ced. to meet) that he had 
five ruffed grouse killed by him that day in his bag along 
with his woodcock, : 


season alone. But when | speak of killing consecutive birds 
I mean shooting at every bird pointed, walking in to the 
right or left of your dog and flushing it yourself, and when 
it rises, the little open spot you had your eye on aod was 
quite sure it would fly through will probably be in an 
entirely different direction from the one it will really take as 
it whistles up under your feet. You will turn to see a buff 
and brown streak disappear amid a cluster of shaking alder 
leaves. When you cun on the instant throw up yeur gun 
clo-e enough to those qui ering leaves to kill the bird flyiv 
behind them twice out of five times, you will be doing better 
sheoting, in my opinion than to bring down four out of five 
as they rise over the tops of the k«afless sprouts in the fall. 
That I am not alone of this opinion, 1 know, as I-have never 
met a first-class snap shot who questioned the justice of it. 
Two years ago it was my good fortune tomuke the acquaint- 
ance of a No. 1 shot, fit to hold his own ia any company; 
one of those so seldom met who seem to be to the ‘‘manner 
born,” he, too, had imbibed the idea that an August wood- 
cock was very easy killed, but a few outings in the dense 
covers of this section convinced bim of his mistake. I have 
another splendid shot in my mind, a young lawyer from the 


oe 





city, who for seven years has never tailed but once to be on ind this early in the wonth of August, 
hand the first day of August, and then he came on tbe] a whole mouth befure the open season on ruffed grouse. 


second. J fancy 1 ean see his quiet incredulous smile should D. E. A. 


LowELt, Mass. 





any one suggest to him that an August woodcock was an Se =e ee 
easy bird to bring to bag. 3k. B: 
East CuEs i _ WILD TURKEY STORIES. 
My observations of the w onbese k are perhaps new Tr. 
to some of your many readers. I live near New ; — : bias a 
ee — : : appene Oo > ky, before > late fs ; 
York, and all my shooting is in a cirele of twenty T happened in é ld Ke ntucky fore the late family 
Bee oo ga are eee eK oe ; paces, troubles. It was midwinter. The La Belle Riviere, 
miles around the city, and I get as much pleasure which ran past the front gate of Longview, my beautiful 
out of one single Woodcock as many sportsmen (whe live in} jo * pe cere ee as By Diente 
ss lcs ape Se Ma ELaN nek ee -| home, was bouud in plates of ice; the winter had been long 
more favorable country grounds) get out of a dozen. I look nd cold—exceasively.cold for that latited holchow | d 
1 ee : | . and cold—exces , : r that Bs e § y hi 
for them on the hillsides, in swamps ard oak brush, in been falling for two d a ind the oar s is Wra i i a 
briers, biackberry bushes, cedars and ledges along streams, ; ami of «bite ever uae feet. in See - on 
| have found them in open woods, corntie fas, meadows and | : ees ee 


Sunday morning broke clear, sharp and Tresty. The 
household had settled down to a peacetul d: 1y’s reading. I 
was Ceeply interested in one of “Graham's Magazines” when 


and in fact every place where the soil is soft, no 
hether wet or dry. The common notion of sports- 
but 


erass lots 
matter w 
n is that the woodcock get their food only by boring, 





int 


All : colored man id ve ¢ orses, came 
they will turn over fallen leaves and pick up from the Allcn, the ‘a Who had charze of the horses, came 
into the room, hat in hand, almost out of breath, with the 

eround, as well as bore. Ihave killed a woodcock with a stiiedian sevelatin thak "thane & See arak euckcy 
. ee aan =: : as xding revel ‘ are’s : @ gang ‘ke 

grcen caterpillar in his bili, two and ahalf inches long, which # 2 : 5 oY 6 oa 


back of the barn.” Down went my book, on went my boots, 


When | : epee ; 
: and I was in the hall picking outa gun from haif a dozen 


he must bave picked up from the surface. go to 


my favorite places, which are generally thick and di flicult or 
: at stood in the corner. Among the test was an extra fine 
to shoot in, the dog will crawl right up to within a few fect ys ae i62 an a — — ae ae - oo 
* ; py RN $ 8, MIs \ as 7. 
of the birds, and leave his point when 1 command him. | ‘ i ; ? : 


the property of a guest, Cajtain Thursby, who had crossed 
the plains several times to California and back; and this gun 
had been specially made to shoot ball and buck, and had 
cost him over three hundred dollars. The captain told me 


Woodcock will stay in one place all summer and fail, as 
lng there is anything to eat; and will shift ground as 
soon us the place gets too dry or otherwise unfavorable for 


as 


food, but will return after rain, and they will not leave unti! Beredaa sg np lees ae 
‘ + : nh “ae >| to take his gun, which was then loaded for acer or turkey. 

driven away by very hard frost or snow. The wight of So, picking it up, 1 hurried out to the barn, where L saw the 

northern birds may be on or not, the birds which are bred | °° ee P, : at oe ; 


a mile distant. The 
Reaching 


| gang in full fligit for the woods, ha:f 


these 
sight warmed me up, und I hurried after them. 


_ re will stay until the y can feed no longer. Some of 





4 82 r < ¢ Si iv 2 by s 
- . _ kitied -_— _ + oo = “4 ae pie ee ee | the beech woods I saw them quictly scratching among the 
vate oe A ee 4p i 1 es - . 1 < ; os ing 7 ee a riya | trecs, some two hundred yards distant. in my endeavors to 
one bad a crippled leg which he had hanging down, and the | 109] up to them they saw me and took wing, flew but a 
other was in a very stall secluded spot not more than thirty | j.ort distance and “alighted. 1 followed, they running 
yards square, where I had seen him very often before. Fheonuh the alow Welowiy one on tien : : 
Traveling woodcock, if disturbed in Gaytime, will leave +e age es nae , ee ; 

: sions : ieee Z About one mile back from the river aud running parallel 
the plaice in the evening, and not return even if the condi- with it wasa narrow, deep slough, some two miles long: 
tion for food is favorable. killed last season al forty Se seen a plier “3 "©? 
ane i foc eer : Jt : I kil 2 I season about forty the water in winter ten or twelve feet deep, the bunks close 
woodcock, a few every week, which I think was very good | 


enough for a large tree to span the water, and the darkies 





for being so close to the city. DomEsTIC. 


Renae nh had thrown large trees across for foot logs, to serve as 
bridges in their ’’coon hunts. One large poplar tree thus 


used was fully ten feet above the water. 

The turkeys were making for the hills and crossed the 
! slough not far from ihis tree. I tried the ice; it would not 
bear my weight. I hurried for the poplur tree, mounted ap 
on it; and, stooping, started across, keeping my eves on the 
flock close by onthe further bank. The footing was slip- 
pery, but I never gave it a thought. When half way across 
one of the gang came right ior the treetop, not_having no- 


MASSACHUSETTS NOTES. 


To season of sport in ficld and bush closed in our State 
on Jan. 1, with the exceplion of fur and wildfow], 
who must court shy of the gun until a later date. 
The season as a whole bas net been very satisfactory to | 
most of onr sportsmen. From early in the sum:nera_ very | 
severe drought prevailed until about the middle of autumn, 


much to the disgust and perplexity of many of us, who, dur- | ticeed me on my high perch. 1 raised my gun, took aim, 
ing August, turncd our steps toward favorite grounds | fired; and the next moment my head struck the ice ten feet 
hoping to bag a few woodcock. Such outings, as a rule, | below where I stood, and I went to the bottom head first, 
were made with discomfort, faces streaming with perspira- | gun and all. How I got out from that ice-bound water ~s a 
tion, the ground dry and parched from drought, and few or | mystery to this day. All ido know is that I got home a 

no birds to reward us. Some of the old veterans, whose | they were sitting down to supper, completely exhausted, my 
heeds are sprinkled with the silvery threads of many winters, | clothing frozen hard as a board. Did | kill the turkey? 


wendcd their way to moist corners of cornfieids, shady old 
orchards beneath whose le afy retreats it was alw: Lys moist and 
or to some partially exposed overflow near pond or 
In such places these old wiseacres often obtained 
good sport, to my knowlec€ge making some splendid bags, 





Yes; and next day the boys fished up the gun and brought 
home the turkey. This was my first and last Sunday hunt. 


cool, Cape Kock, 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo. 





II. 











and exciting the envy of many amopg their fellow sports- | 
men. I have been shooting and fishing for a great many years, 
The flight shooting im antumn was of the poorest, very | my first jaunt being before I donned knickerbockers, ‘but I 
few birds ming ateall, and the bags very light and un- |} never knew what shooting was until in the fall of ’71 I joined 
satis!actory; but, however, the boys managed to secure a| my regiment then serving in Northern Texas, that hunter’s 
| few woodcock to sandwich in with the very good bags of | paradise, where at that time was to be found almost e very kind 
ruifed giouse obtained by most of them throughout the | of game, both bird and animal. How I look back now from 
season. | the cold bleak country about Boston and think of the days 


The opening of last spring bolstered up our drooping 
spirits with promises of good ruffed grouse shooting in the 
fall. The birds hatched out early aud broods of goodly 
numbers were located in every direction, and when the sea- | 
son opened on Sept. 1 they were found, in numbers sufficient 
to satisfy, in nearly every swamp and alder run known for 
miles around us. But during the month last referred to no 


past at Fort Richardson, then on the extreme frontier, and 
sigh for the flesh pots that at that time 1 did not know how 
| to appreciate. It seemed to me that every kind of shooting 
was to be had, and no one was able to teil what it would be 
the next moment. You might be ‘‘loaded for bar” and find 
quail, or you might be loaded for quail and meet a noble red 
man who required your attentiun, the latter game, however, 
all men were prepared for there at that time. I never hap- 
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pened to meet a “‘red,” although once in a very badly pre- 
pared state I met an enormous panther that scared me nearly 
as much as would an Indian. was hunting for gray squir- 
rels and came across his majesty very unexpectedly. He 
was as badly scared as I, so by mutual agreement we each 
went off in opposite directions. He was a magnificent 
animal, and I thought then he was about the size of a 
full-grown Norman horse. He may have been a shade 
smaller. 

The finest sport to my mind was hunting the wild turkey. 
I don’t mean going into the roost at night and killing the 
poor birds without giving them a chance; that kind of 
turkey shooting is mere slaughter, entirely unworthy the 
name of sport. I have shot in the roost, but only when I 
wanted meat. In the fall of 72, the General commanding 
the Department was coming to Fort Richardson on a tour of 
inspection; and Gen. Mackenzie wished to give him a game 
dinner. To that end he suggested to Col. Buel (now dead) 
that he had better take a hunt and see if he could get some 
turkeys and game. It was arranged that Buel and myself 
should take such a trip. I picked out about a dozen soldiers 
who were good hunters. We drove about eighteeu miles, 
went into camp, and as soon as we had a little lunch and a 
cup of coffee, all hands except the camp guard sturted out, 
and that night we had quite a nice showing of turkeys, all 
hands making their suppers upon turkey livers. 

Sunrise the next morning found all up and ready for 
work. I proposéd to give my attention to ducksand did not 
feel that it was incumbent upon me to start quite so early. 
This may sound paradoxical to duck shooters who turn ouc 
before the night is half over and sit in a cold blind two or 
three weary hours waiting for the ducks to begin flying. 
The shooting there was different. The stream was small 
and full of ducks and our method was to slip up to the bank 
above the stream, flush the ducks and then give them both 
barrels, pick up the dead, drop back from the river and re- 
peat a little lower down or higher up. The time of day had 
no influence upon the shooting. However, i did not go for 
ducks, 1 went for bear and killed the largest white-tailed 
deer I ever saw, and this not two hundred and fifty yards 
from our camp. I took him to camp and then, too much 
elated to hunt for ducks, I started for turkeys. Inthe mean- 
time one ot the soldiers had killed another deer. 

The second night our stock of game was much increased. 
It wus determined then that at 11 the next morning we would 
break camp and go intothe post. Early in the morning 
every one was out to get just one more shot. At 11 all hands 
were in; camp was broken, and as happy alot of menas 
you ever saw took the road for the post. When we left on 
Monday morning General Mackenziv had said to us that he 
would want every bit of game we brought in, aud that we 
should send itall to his quarters. Knowing there had been 
no frost, and that we would be unable to shoot in the roost, 
he thought we would not succeed in getting more than eight 
or ten turkeys; and other game he did not count upon at all. 
Being goon soldiers, always obeying orders, we sent the 
wagons to the General’s quarters and unloaded upon his front 
porch the two deer, a number of ducks and prairie chickens 
and one hundred and seventy-four wild turkeys. He did 
not keep all the game. Every man, woman and child in 
that post had a turkey dinner next day. 

We did not keep any record of the game other than the 
turkeys, we killed between 3 o'clock on Monday afternoon 
and 11 o’clock Wednesday morning one hundred and eighty- 
one wild turkeys, and not one was killed in the roost, they 
were all killed on the ground, and ten only after the 
hardest work. SAXET. 


SQUIRRELS AND RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Noticing the communications in your recent issucs relative 
to the breeding of squirrels, etc., 1 am constrained to send a 
few ‘‘egotistical” notes. My boybood days were mostly 
spent in Northern Ohio, on the ‘‘Reserve,” which down to 
30 or 35 years ago was a wonderful region for small game. as 
many of your gray-hcaded re.ders cun testify. And some 
of the game was not so very small eitker. 1 remember dur- 
ing the winter of 1852-3 shooting two very fine deer one day 
within fifteen miles of Cleveland, and within a mile of the 
Cc. C. & C. R. R. (with a plain hunting rifle, 90 to Lhe pound, 
round bullet), both deer being on a ‘‘deed 1un” when shot. 
From the time I was large enough to load a rifle my entire 
pastime was this fascinating practice. I have killed thirty 
squirrels (black and gray)in half a day. I supposed all old 
squirrel hunters were aware that these rodents bred twice 
each year. I have shot numbers of young ones—not fully 
grown—in September. 

I occasionally receive letters from young men, even yet in 
their teens (whose parents, grandparents or other old friends 
I knew while I was yet young), inquiring for rifle shooting 
points, hunting, etc. It affords me much pleasure to reply 
to these young men, although sometimes done at the expense 
of time, which I can ill afford, but I honer them for choos- 
ing « pastime so inexpeusive and healthful, instead of loung- 
ing around. villages and drinking or smoking resorts, though 
I fear some of them have acquired the filthy tobacco habit. 
In this connection I wish to write them a brief, secular 
homily. 

Whenever the opportunity has presented itself I have al- 
ways tried titles with the best marksmen I have met, and 
have never been beaten in ‘‘string” shooting, the only accur- 
ate test of marksmanship. The most proficient competitor 
I ever met was a Methodist Episcopal clergyman of the Troy 
(N. Y.) Conference, the late. Chaplain Barber of the Berdan 
Sharpshooters. I well remember one warm winter da 
while our army was in winter quarters in front of Fred- 
ericksburg, our regiment being in camp near Stoneman’s 
Switch, that the chaplain aud myself practiced continuously 
the entire day, stopping only for dinner. We tried five and 
ten shot strings, mostly the latter. During the forenoon I 
steadily beat him about two inches on a ten-shot string. Just 
before dinner he desired to try a tive-shot string with my 
rifle. ' The result showed that my string measured but five- 
eighth of an inch less than his. After dinner he expressed a 
desire to use my rifle for the afternoon, which I cheerfully 
granted. Leaving his own rifle at quarters we tired alternate 
shots with my own till darkness prevented. Our strings all 
ran less than an inch apart, and the last one was but three- 
eighths of an inch, I having beaten bim but that much in 
ten shots. As we were returning to quarters he remarked: 
“Captain, I think you have the best rifle in the country, 
and with such a rifle a man who has never used intoxicating 
drinks or tobacco in any form is not readily beaten in a day 
ef steady practice.” 

In conclusion, I wish to say to _— men that with my 
nervous, sanguine temperament | could never have attained 
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line of duty; or, what perhaps would be as well, there might 
Le a sum appropriated for use, in the discretion of the Com- 
missioners, in cases where the standing alluwance was in- 
sufficient. 


the proficiency in steady marksmanship which I did but for 
my abstemious habits. 
hen I commenced this article I intended giving the 
boys some poiiits on squirrel shooting with a rifle, but my 
article is already so long that I will defer those ‘‘points” 
until another time. Mriton P. PEIRCE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 



















DEFECTS OF THE LAW. 

The Commissioners deem this a suitable occasion to call 
the attention of the Legislature to the defects in the present 
code of game laws. On this subject, they reiterate the sen- 
timents expressed in a communication to the Governor Dec. 
15, 1-80. These laws have been so amended, supplemented 
and, as it were, polished up, that they have become confused, 
vague, contradictory and puzzling even to minds accustomed 
to legal interpretatioa. Special and lucal provisions and ex- 
ceptions have been so interwoven in the text, that close and 
analytical study is necessary to elucidate that which should 
have been expressed in terms plain to all. The last material re- 
vision of these laws was made in 1879. To illustrate some of 
the absurdities that have crept in, the following instance is 
given: Ina clause respecting brook trout, the former térm 
‘caught or taken” was changed to ‘‘killed.” This change 
has rendered nugatory one of the most important provisions. 
The pretext for the amendment was that in alaw dealing 
with game, terms used by ‘‘sportsmen” should be applied. 
In their parlance, a trout ‘‘taken” is a trout ‘‘killed,” 
though he may be at that time flopping in the basket. ‘*Pot- 
hunters” catch fish; ‘‘sportsmen” kill them. But when 
suits have been brought against persons; for taking 
trout out of season, from public waters to stock private 
ponds, the defense has been successfully set up that the trout 
were not “killed,” but taken alive. The poacher here gets 
the benefit of the literal construction of the word, while the 
law is defeated by the use of technical terms. This shows 
the absurdity of using artificial terms where natural ones 
would serve a better purpose. In the making of laws which 
everybody is expected to obey, such terms only shou'd be 
used as plainly express the inteut. Jt is unfortunate that the 
efforts made in the Legislature the last twu years to improve 
the law by recodification and the correction of unwise pro- 
visions, failed, through the inability of those professedly 
working to the same end to agree in some minor points. The 
bill of the last session, known as the **Townsend bill.” is, in 
the judgment of the Commissioners, the best considered in 














NEW YORK GAME PROTECTORS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some one asked in Forest anD STREAM that we have a 
report (for publication) from the game protectors, that the 
tax payers can see what has been accomplished in the way 
of enforcing the law and for the protection of game. I fre- 
quently shoot ducks on the Hudson River. Last fall (1883) 
1 noticed that the Jaw was violated every day (or evening) 
by persons shooting after sunset, and while the ducks were 
on their feeding grounds for the night, I wrote to a geutle- 
man in Hudson who is intercsted in the protection of game, 
and he said that he had alreatly called tie game protector’s 
attention to this fact. 1 have never heard of any arrests. 
and know that the shooting continued, and if I am credibly 
informed, the report of the guns of violators could be plainly 
heard at the residenc of the game protector. I noticed in a 
Hudson paper tbat he had arrested a poor old man at New- 
burgh for catching a bass of less than one-half pound weight, 
and that he was away from home when wanted at Green- 
wood Lake (and by the way the Greenwood Lake business is 
a puzzle to me as well as many others). Now what has our 
game protector accomplished; I say our game protector, as 
he is the man we look to here. Tax PAYER. 

Aupany, N. Y. 


































































































From the current report of the Commissioners we take 
thé following extracts bearing on this subject: 

“By the act, Chapter 317, Laws of 1883, an increase in 
the number of State game and fish protectors was provided, 
and the force were, for the purpose of securing official ac- 
countability, placed under the ‘supervision and direction’ of 
the Commissioners of Fisheries. As provided by law, the 
Commissioners proceeded in July last to divide the territory ¢ 
of the State into thirteen protection districts, that beirig the | its provisions of any lately presented. It embodies the 
number of protectors the Governor had decided to appoint. | views of experienced and conservative sportsmen and fisher- 
The appointments were made July 20, and as soon as the | men, and its provisions would nt be difficult to enforce. 
protectors had become legally qualified, the Commissioners | The ‘‘Grady bill,” socalled, was good in form, but had some 
issucd to them a general order, stating that they had been | objectionable provisions. If the good points of the two bills 
‘placed under the supervision and direction of the Commis- | could be combined in one, following the general arrange- 
sioners, and would be requir-d, at the close of each calen-| ment of the Grady bill, a law might be perfected which 
dar month, to report in detail their proceedings to them.’” | would be just in its provisions, easy of interpretation and 
Accompanying this order was a code of instructions. certain in execution. 

As the Commissioners reside auch distances apart as to HOUNDING DEER. : 
forbid, without great expense and inconvenience, stated or | _The stoppage, through legal prohibition, of the old practice 
frequent board meetings, and as their business with the pro- | of ‘‘crusting” as it is called—that is of hunting deer on the 
tectors is of such a nature as generally to require prompt ac- | snow crust when escape is impossible and a club is as potent 
tion, it was deemed necessary to place the management of | @ Weapon as the best firearm—has resulted in a large increase 
the details of this department under one active head. The | of deer in the country known as the ‘Northern Wilderness.” 
duty has been accordingly iutrusted to Commissioner Sher- | Much has been done by public officers, and by the efforts of 
man, secretary of the board, whose central location was most | societies and individuals the last few years, to prevent the 
favorable to the purpose. He receives the reports of the pro- | unlawful killing of deer by this and other destructive modes, 
tectors, and has charge of the general correspondence and | but there are still infractions which the game protectors and 
records. Eaggh Commissioner, however, is given the full | all others interested must use their utmost energy to prevent. 
authority of the board to issue such special directions to any | But the danger now which threatens the deer is not so much 
protector as the exigencies may call for. The system has | from unlawful as from lawful practices. The pursuit of deer 
been found to work smoothly and efficiently. The protectors | by hounds is now permitted from the 15th of Augu t te the Ist 
responded with alacrity to their instructions, and have been | of November, a period of two and a half months. During 
without exception active and efficient in the discharge of | this time in the present year, the Commissioners estimate 
their duties. They have all, as directed, made reconnois- | from the best data they have been able to obtain, three 
sanees of the territory in their respec’ive charge, and estab- | thousand deer were slain in the wilderness region. Never 
lished working relations with the district attorneys, sheriffs, | before did the woods so resound with the baying of dogs and 
and other officers, with whom they are to act in the execu- | the report of firearms. Every _accessible position had its 
tion of the laws, and with the game protective societies and | party of hunters, with their guides and dogs, and the un- 
individuals in their districts interested in the observance of | tortunute deer were driven from ridge to water and 
the game laws. The monthly reports of the protectors, | trom swamp to hill to escape to-day a fute that was sure 
which have been made in all cases with commend-| to cometo-morrow. The number of hunters has become 
able promptitude, show an amount of practical | legion, and if the increase is to go on as it has done since the 
work done, which fully meets the expectution | deer again begun to appear in plenty, it will not be many 
of the Commissioners. The practice they have fol-| years before the race is exterminated in this State. 
lowed, of making frequent visits to suspected|'The object of the protection of deer in certain 
places, has done much to stop illegal acts, and their prompt | seasons and from destructive modes of hunting, is, or should 
uction in seizing and destroying contraband devices, and | be, that they may be hunted to the extent that they may be 
bringing to justice habitual offenders, has exerted a whole- | profitably used for food by those who go to the wild: 1ness 
some influence in places hitherto noted for defiance of law. | for health or relaxation; and that they may be of similar use 
The Commissioners feel justified in saying that under the | to those whose occupations confine them tu woods life, or 
present system more has been accomplished in the last three | Whose homes are on the frontier where are no otLer means 
months in securing the observance of the game laws than | of obtaining fresh animal food. It never could have been 
has ever been done in the State before, and they have faith | contemplated by any wise law maker that they were to be 
to believe that the continuance of the same vigilance will ina | spared in the winter that their slaughter in mere wanton- 
year’s time secure for the game laws an observance as general | Dvss or to supply distant markets might be the more cer- 
as it was formerly an exception. As an example of the | tainly effected at other seasons. One case has come tothe ~ 
work done, it may be stated that the reports of the protectors | knowledge of the Commissioners, which is doubtless the 
show that upward of an hundred nets and other unlawful | type of many, where a person, calling himself a “‘sports- 
contrivances for the capture of fish, of the yglue of more | man” from New York, camped on astream much frequented 
than five thousand dollars, have been removed and destroyed | by deer, with four guides and a pack of hounds, and in ten 
within the last three months, and that many waters in which | days’ time the party had killed upward of tweuty deer. The 
for a generation netting bad been habitual, are now free | forequariers were fed to the dogs or left to rot on the riv:r’s 
from all wholesale fish-destroying influence. More than| bank. Of the saddles, one-balf were given to the guides as 
twenty incictments have been found for hunting deer out of | part compensation for their services, and the remainder were 
season, and a sarge number of suits have been brought to a | shipped to the distant city. From every avenue out of the 
successful issue for minor offenses. These examples | forest, east, west, north and south, came streaming out of 
will have the tendency to keep old offenders in whole- | the forest in October saddles and carcasses of decr, so that 
some fear, and to check the spirit of disregard that|at many points the market was fairly glutted. Jl this, 
has grown up, by loug tolerance, of the game law. That | itis to be remembered, was done within the letter of the 
provision of the law which authorizes the Commissioners | law. If there is no other way by whicb this wanton and 
tu detail our protectors, in special cases, to duty outside their | inexcusable waste can be stopped, then should hunticg 
assigned districts, has proved of great usefulness. Ithas en-| with hounds be prohibited altogether. Those who still 
abled the Commissioners to fortify weak places by rendering | defend the hounding system admit that the abuses are great 
to local protectors necessary aid and support at points where | and alarming. They suggest that a shortening of the sea- 
defiance and resistance were to be apprehended: It bas been | son, or the limitation by law of the number that one hunter 
found useful, too, in a class gf detective work which could | or a party may kill, will serve to abate the evil. Others 
not be well performed by a protector whose person was well | think that a limitation of the season or of the shipments to 
known in his district. Some inconvenience has occurred | market will supply the remedy; but those who have looked 
from the inadequate allowance made by law, for the travel- | at the subject in all its bearings, and in the light of impur- 
ing expenses ot the protectors. This is at the rate of twenty | tial judgment hold that the only cure is to apply the axe at 
dollars and a fraction per month, and no payment in excess | the root and prohibit hounding altogether. Next to hound- 
of this sum is made by the Comptroller in any monthly ac- | ing, the practice of floating is most destructive to the deer. 
count of disbursements, unless there should be a correspond- | The oating season is practically in the summer mouths, 
ing underdraft the previous month. This allowance may | when the dee: resort to the water to escape the flies and to 
be exhausted in a single trip which the protector may be|crup the succulent food which grows there at that season. 
called on to make into a distant portion of his district, or, | Floating drives them from these resorts, and as the deer are 
as may happen on the order of a Commissioner, into soine | at this time suckling their young, th: mischief done by the 
other district; and thus the officer would be crippled in his ; disturbance is only exceeded by that of the killing, Float- 
ability to make other important trips of duty. The protectors | ing is the mode usually preferred by the tyros in hunting; 
can ill afford to pay expenses of travel out uf their salaries, | and it is the only one which gives promise of success to the 
and in some cases it is a hardship to them to advance the | unskilled. The number of deer fatally wounded by it, and 
means for such purposes, even when certain of reiuburse- | which escape from the hunter only tv become food for the 
ment. There should be a larger allowance for travel in the | wolves, ravens and small beasts of prey is larger than by 
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best scores made last season about San Francisco were cred- 
ited to even 20-gauge guns. The late George Gilbert, of this 
city—than whom few more thorough sportsmen ever lived— 
always used a little Pape gun weighing but six pounds, and 
the writer has seen him cut down snipe at full fifty yards 
with charges of 24 drams of powder and less than one ounce 
of shot. That little gun could, in Giibert’s hands, be relied 
upon to bring down a duck at from fifty to sixty yards, and 
this is as much as the average 10-gauge will do. We learn 
that several Eastern clubs have barred the use of any gun 
larger than the 12-bore in their matches, and we believe that 
several Chicago clubs have done, or are thinking of doing, 
the same thing. There is already one clubin California that 
does not permit the use of anything larger than a 12-gauge— 
that at Folsom, in this county. Some of the American gun- 
makers, noting the tendency toward smaller and lighter guns, 
are preparing to meet the demand for the latter, and one 
company, the Parker, especially, is encouraging that ten- 
dency by turning out guns adapted to the new order of 
things. The change from heavy to light guns must neces- 
sarily be gradual, as those who have the former cannot afford 
to sacrifice them; but we apprehend that most of the new 
guns purchased in the future will be of the lighter kind.” 


any other mode. It is believed by the most conservative 
hunters that if no other mode of hunting were permitted 
than stalking, or stili-hunting as it is called, the deer would 
lose that wildness which it is contended makes the aid of 
dogs necessary in their pursuit; and that their capture for 
all reasonable purposes would not be as difficult as at present 
to the patient hunter, while for consumption the flesh would 
be much more wholesome. 









THE PERFORMANCE OF SHOTGUNS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 
lam again tempted to ‘‘put in my oar,” merely to reiter- 

ate my former inquiries upon the subject of the practical 

performance of our modern breechloading shotgun. 

One gentleman from Texas gives us an entertaining sketch 
of how, after the trial of numerous guns that proved unsat- 
isfactory, he finally selected an 8-gauge, 14 pounds weight, 
etc. And then tells us, somewhat with an air of triumph, 
how he could cut down a single duck, going down wind, at 
adistance of 90 yards, which, of course, his comrades, to 
their great chagrin and mortification, could not do, using 
lighter guns. Eastern sportsman are not entirely unac- 
quainted with big-guns, had some experience with them my- 
self in my younger days, during a tour on the Chesapeake 
waters, with the duck shooters of Havre de Grace and others 
of that ilk. Ihave seen single duck guns used there of 4- 
gauge, carrying 5 ounces of shot or upward, to say nothing 
of that unlawful terror, the swivel or punt gun, which had, 
of course, to be staunchly attached to a swivel and block in 
the bow of their gunning skiffs. I have not been there for 
some years, but I believe some of the market shooters still 
sneak out with these unlawful weapons. Of course, these 
larger guns have their usesin lake, bay, coast and river 
shooting; they tclia murderous tale on the vast flocks of 
waterfowl that congregate there. The necessarily larger 
circle covered by the shot, the larger and increased propor- 
tion of the number of pellets within the given space, give 
them that advantage over the gun of smaller caliber. Laying 
aside this advantage, the fowling piece or gun of ordinary 
caliber will kill its single duck or bird at quite as long range 
as its big brother, for, be it remembered, all things else being 
equal, we are shooting pellets of shot at our game, that indi- 
vidually are of the same size and weight in both guns, the 
large gun, however, having the advantage of shooting so 
vastly many more of them. 

I do not believe any shotgun, no matter what its caliber, 
could or would kill its single birds statedly at 90 yards range. 
Not even a ten-inch columbiad, loaded with a barrel of shot, 
would do it. 

Now, if it be true, as suggested by a Boston correspond- 
ent, that an eminent wildfow! shooter of that locality refuses 
to use breechloaders, for the reason asserted that they pos- 
sess less range and shooting power than muzzleloaders; then 
we ure driven into a still greater dilemma. I know not whether 
this suggestion be true. It was one of the subjects of my 
first inquiries through your columns. 

I may have something to say in the future with respect to 
estimation of distances in the field. 

Many sportsmen can give the result of their experiences 
touching the above, and thus enlighten more than one in the 

BackKWoops. 















THE CHOICE OF HUNTING RIFLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The article by Mr. T. S. Van Dyke, which has been run- 
ning through your last three-numbers, contains much with 
which I can heartily concur, especially his advocacy of a 
decent powder charge, and his contempt for ‘‘the unmanly 
fear of a little recoil.” 

But f must take exception to his closing paragraph, which, 
I think, is certainly calculated to mislead the superficial 
reader. He says: ‘There is but one possible way to give a 
ball weight without cutting down the velocity and that is by 
widening it.” 

Now, if he had said ‘‘initial velocity,” thiswould have 
been all right. But as I have before pointed out, that grand 
desideratum, a flat trajectory, depends on a high mean 
velocity, and only incidentally on a high initial velocity, 
which of itself is very apt to be delusive, asa high mean 
velocity is by no means certain to result froma high initial 
velocity. 

The mean velocity is in a great measure dependent on the 
ability of the projectile to overcome the atmospheric resist- 
ance. Now the atmospheric resistance due to the form of 
the projectile may be represented by the expression d? in 

w 
which d is the diameter of the projectile and w in its weight. 

As Mr. Van Dyke proposes to increase the weight by 
increasing the diameter, it will be seen that nothing is gained, 
as ove increases in the same ratio as the other. 

The atmospheric resistance can only be diminished in one 
of two ways: Either by decreasing the caliber, the weight re- 
maining constant; or by increasing the weight, the caliber 
remaining unchanged. That is by increasing the length in 
either case. 

This increase of length is attended with a decrease of 
initial velocity, but up to a certain point with an increase of 
mean velogity, while the steadiness of flight and penetration 
are alwaysimproved. The longer the range th@heavier will 
be the bullet that will give the flattest trajector¥, and this is 
more marked at extreme ranges than at moderate ones. 

Thus in the instructive long-range experiments made by 
Capt. Greer at Sandy Hook in 1879, a 500-grain bullet 
with an initial velocity of 1,220 f. s. was thrown 2,500 yards 
with a mean velocity of 663 f. s., while the service 405-grain 
bullet with an initial velocity of 1,326 f.s. gave a mean 
velocity of but 423 f.s. The 500-grain bullet was thrown 
3,650 yards, while the extreme range obtainable from the 
service bullet was 2,950 yards. 

I know that this long-range work has no direct bearing 
on the hunting rifle, but I wish to show that a bullet that 
will give the flattest curve at one range will give a higher 
eurve than a heavier bullet at a longer range. 

Having fixed the range at which we wish to obtain the 
flattest trajectory, it is simply a matter of calculation as to 
what weight of bullet will give the best results with a fixed 
caliber. 

To illustrate—As I shall have occasion to refer to this gun 
further on, let us suppose that we have fixed on a .50-caliber 
rifle with a powder charge of five drams or 138 grains. On 
this assumption I have calculated the weights and other data 
of the bullets giving the flattest trajectory at the respective 
ranges. 

The results are shown in the following table in which the 
weights of the bullets are given to the nearest 10 grains, It 
may be well to add that if we increase the powder charge, 
the weight of the bullet corresponding to the flattest curve 
will also be increased, but not in the same ratio. 





































West VIRGINIA. 








Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of the 7th inst., ‘“Buckeye” wishes informa- 
tion in regard to 10 and 12-bore shotguns. If he lived in a 
game country like this he would be able to make choice be- 
tween the two bores. Experience would demonstrate that 
for small game, quail, squirrels, ducks, etc., and occasionally 
deer, the 12-bore would suit him best, as it will throw small 
shot closer, and with much less powder than the 10-bore, and 
at the same time ought to (and will, if it is a well made gun) 
do good work with buckshot that chamber well at the 
muzzle. Most of our hunters here kill deer with 12-bore 
guns, but the 10-bore is better for exclusive use among deer, 
turkey and ducks, because it will burn more powder and kill 
at longer ranges. Rep WING. 

GLENCOE, Fla. 















Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have shot a pair of teal at 80 yards, measured distance. 
One had a wing broken, the other had two shot through the 
body, the shot going through to the shin on the opposite 
side. Charge 3} drams Hazard FG powder, 178 ounces 
soft No. 5shot. My gun is a 12-gauge, choked to 14 at the 
muzzle, 30-inch barrels, 8} pounds. GREEN WING. 

FREESTONE, California. 













Mr. H. E. White writes to the Sacramento (Cal.) Bee: 
‘We are really pleased to observe that there is a growing 
tendency among American sportsmen to discard the great, 






















lumbering guns that have been and still are so generally in TABLE I. 

use, tor lighter weights and smaller gauges. Those who are = == = —————————————= == 
well fixed financially can of course afford to keep two or | Remaining velocity. 
more guns—say a 10-gauge for wildfow] shooting exclu- Weight of Initial |—————— : 
sively, and a 12, 16 or 20 gauge for smali game. But men] Range, bullet, Time of | velocity, | At end of 

of moderate means, who can afford to keep but one gun, and| ¥#"48- | stains. / flight,see./ fs. range. | At <00yds. 
who have to use that one for all kinds of shooting, from | ——-—|——-——— |__| ——- | —__f—-—— 
doves, quail and snipe to ducks and geese, will find a good 100 320. 0.171 1989 1562 922 
12-gauge large enough. The writer has never owned, but 200 350 0.388 1931 1249 941 
has used, guns larger than 12-gauge, and has found the latter} 33) 4 oon oe yo on 





abundantly able to hold its own alongside of its bigger 
brother at all kinds of game; and when it comes to an ull- 
day tramp over the hills in quest of quail, or a heavy tramp 
through the soft mud of a snipe marsh, these big guns 
become intolerable burdens. They require heavier charges 
to do the equal execution with the 12-gauges, and thus in a 
year’s shooting the owner is out considerably on ammuni- 
tion. For many years past the 12-gauge has been the largest 
in general use among English sportsmen, ihe greater num- 
ber using even smaller and lighter weapons. Nearly all the 
big guns made in England are shipped to America, where, 
up to the present time, they have been in demand. We 
know that many persons have bought and used heavy, large- 
gauge guns simply because they have regarded them as the 
more effective weapons fortrap-shooting. But the day of gen- 
eral pigeon shooting is passing away, as the supply of birds 
for that purpose is yearly diminishing. The young find such 
ready sale in the markets that breeders and trappers find it to 
their advantage to sell the squabs, and old birds are becoming 
too high-priced to allow most shooters to indulge in the 
spo't of trap-shooting. Therefore, the keeping of a heavy 
gun merely for the purpose of pigeon shooting, is going to 
be a losing business in the future. In the accounts published 
of a recent pigeon match at Chicago, we noticed that 12 and 
16-gauge guns were used by several persons, and some of the 











The last column is added to show what the remaining 
velocity would be in each case, if the flight were continued 
up to 400 yards, and is only given for the sake of compari- 
son. 

By common consent 200 yards seems to be the range fixed 
upon for which the flattest trajectory is required. 

Therefore, if the flattest trajectory were the only object to 
he gained we would accept the 350-grain bullet as being the 
most effective. 

But there are other conditions to be fulfilled even more im- 
portant than a flat curve. These are: 

First—Accuracy. 

Second—Energy. 

Both of these conditions are obtained by the same means 
t. ¢., by increasing the weight of the projectile. Thus we 
are obliged to sacrifice trajectory to a certain extent depend- 
ent on the use to which the rifle is to be put, the extremes 
being the hunting rifle shooting the round ball, and the 
long-range rifle shooting an elongated projectile of from 3 to 
4 calibers in length. 

The conflicting claims of accuracy and energy on the one 
hand and a flat trajectory on the other are well shown in the 
London Field trials of express rifles, from which the statistics 
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at the close of Mr. Van Dyke’s letter are drawn. He only 
tells half the story, however. 

Let me tell it all and I think I can do so most clearly b 
the use of another table showing the performance.of eac 
gun at 150 yards. In this table the Jeffries gun is the one to 
which he refers. 

TABLE It. 


_ Trajectories calculated for the London Field by Maj. McClintock for 
150 yards range, to which I have added trajectories for 200 yards. 

















150 YARDs. 
Corcoran toon neren eee renee teaan a 
| | | | 
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Holland .50-138-444....| 20.00 | 1939 | 1784 | 1882 | 0.287 | 3.977 
Jeffries .50-188-342..... 41.24 | 1490 1946 1408, | 0.278 | 3.611 
| 
200 YARDS. 
a ery teen eee 
Holland.............4. Essent | 1577 | 1784 | 1265 | 0.408 | 7.5380 
er eee ree | nies | 1178 | 1946 | 1245) 0.890 | 7.422 
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*I make this only 1387 f. s., this would alter the table slightly to the 
disadvantage of the Jeffries gun. 

A comparison of these results will show that Jeffries sacri- 
tices everything to a flat trajectory, with the result that he 
was badly beaten in the prime essentials—accuracy and 
energy—while the gain in flatness of curve was considerably 
less than the diameter of the bullet. 

If the range were much increased, the flight of the light 
bullet would be so wild as to be utterly valueless (if, indeed, 
it is not so already), while the 444-grain bullet should do 
fair work up to 400 yards. 

These results emphasize my previous statement: that the 
most successful gun is not the one that will give the highest 
initial velocity, or even the flattest trajectory. 

* I see that I omitted to state in my last letter that if the 
.45-caliber gun is properly chambered for the 2.6-inch shell, 
the short cartridge can still be used with perfect success. 


JAMES DUANE. 

Fes. 16, 1884. Dane 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some little time ago I suggested to Mr. Duane—who has 
devoted considerable time to experimenting with rifles to 
test the flatness of their trajectory—that difference in fric- 
tion of the bullet might be the cause of a certain bullet mak- 
ing an extra flat curve. He answered with the theory that 
increased friction would give a bullet higher speed, as_ it 
would move slower through the barrel and give the powder 
more time for thorough combustion, thus giving greater 
force tothe bullet. That greater force would be evolved 
from a certain charge of powder by increasing the friction 
on the bullet, there is little doubt, but it would take more 
force to drive the tighter bullet from the rifle at the same 
speed as the one with less friction would go, thus giving no 
advantage from the tight bullet, even granting that extra 
force enough would be gained to give the same speed. I 
contend that an increase of thirty pounds of friction on a 
bullet (and I have seen cases where it was nearer fift. 
pounds) will lessen the speed of the bullet as much as 1 
grains of lead added to its weight, and to get the best results 
one needs to be as careful of the fit of the bullet as he would 
of the powder charge. Rifles of the same caliber vary con- 
siderably in the size of bore and depth of rifling, and 
patched bullets are made with thin, medium, and thick 
patches, thus you can get the same weight of bullet of three 
different sizes. 1 have found them to vary about .002 of an 
inch in diameter from each other, the thin patched bullet 
you can easily push through the barrel with a wiping rod, 
medium takes considerable force, and with the thick patch 
you cannot push it through without using other means than 
a wiping rod in your hands. 

My experience teaches me to give more elevation when 
using thicker patched bullets than I find sufticient for reach- 
ing the target when shootiny a bullet that will just take the 
rifling. The proper thickness of patch to use is one that 
will make your bullet fill the bore of the rifle, and the 
powder will expand the bullet sufficient to fill the grooves. 
I am speaking altogether of the hollow-butt, paper-patched 
bullet for breechlvaders. 

Had | the opportunity, should take pleasure in testing the 
three different patches in a rifle of proper size bore to use 
the thin patched bullet and report the results; by using the 
screens a very satisfactory test could be given them. 

The proper hunting bullet, tomy mind, is one equal.toabout 
2+ round bullets of same caliber, say for a .40-caliber a bul- 
let $ of an inch long, with the forward end the same shape 
as a round ball, same caliber; this would give about 225 
grains, varying according to shape of the butt, and the 
amount of tin used, this bullet woul be plenty heavy enough 
for all hunting distances to give accuracy; the shape of for- 
ward end would give greatest shock possible for its caliber, 
and almost any penetration desired could be obtained by 
hardening the bullet and using plenty of powder. Of course 
if the bullet was hardened much more than 1 part tin to 19 
lead, the bullet would need to be enough larger at the butt 
to nearly fill the grooves without depending on the effect of 
explosion of the powder to expand it. This bullet would, I 
think, give greater satisfaction for hunting purposes than 
any to be found in the market to-day of as small caliber. 
With a 1-16 of an inch hole in the tip it would become an 
expanding bullet. A. B. DopaE. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been much interested in the .40-90 hunting rifle 
articles which have appeared in the ForEsT AND STREAM. 
I think .40-90 will do, but leave that 500-grain bullet out for 
me; that belongs with the long-range rifle. Do not use too: 
much lead in the hunting rifle. Use a heavy charge of smart 
powder, and harden the bullet to suit the powder. Bullets 
of the same hardness will not suit all kinds of powder 
charges, both slow and quick, light and heavy. Have some 
standard charge and grade of powder and bullet, and don’t 
vary from it. If it works well to-day, it will to-morrow, 
and so on. Mark your sights for the different distances 
plain; don’t scratch it on with a pin; you never can find it in 
ahurry. Have a system for every part, then follow it, and 
you will be rewarded. 

What is a rifie good for if it has not power, and a large 
amount of it? Who wants the bow and arrow to hunt with 
in these days of electricity? Give us.a short, light rifle, 
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I would want a hammerless shotgun J should have smilingly 
responded ‘‘I guess not,” At that time I considered a gun 
without external hammers a good deal like a cow without 
horns; somewhat of a freak. But opinions change, and 
after having hammers slip from cold thumbs while cocking 
in the field, spoiling one or two canvas cases by the chafing 
of hammers, barking oue’s knuckles on hammers, getting 
whistle cord and watch chain snarled up with the same, and 
last but not least, sceing a man killed by slipping the butt of 
his gun off from a door step and striking the hammers, 
thereby discharging the piece into his breast, I have come 
to the conclusion that the best place for the hammersis inside 
of the gun.—Dorkn. 








































































































Marne INDICTMENTS.—Indictments were found by the 
Grand Jury, February term, against Jeremiah Lynch, having 

artridges in his possession in close time; George Trafton, 

rank Gould and Jobn Spearing, attempting to kill salmon 
by dynamite; George Trafton, Fiank Gould, John Spearing, 
Clarcnce Peavey and Frank Cram, of Sherman, fishing with 
net in waters not tide waters; J. T. Richards, having trout 
in his possession in close time; James Dunn, killing deer; 
Joseph Gillespie and Lovell Weymouth, hunting deer with 
dogs; Benjamin York, killing caribou; Charles Spearing, 
hunting deer with dogs. 


CarTawissa, Pa., Feb. 16—A number of our sportsmen 
here have been very active during the past severe winter in 
caring for the quail in this vicinity. They have also suc- 
ceeded in getting some of our farmcrs to take an interest in 
the welfare of the birds. They have now about one hundred 
quail which they have brought through safely by giving 
them protection from the deep snows, and providing feed 
for them. These gentlemen certainly deserve great credit 
for what they have done.—E. 

FRANKFORD GuN CLUB.—A new club has been organized 
in Frankford, Philadelphia, to be known as the ‘Frankford 
Gun Club.” Object: Improvement in wing-shooting. Tie 
officers are: President, Henry Winnemore; Vice-President, 
Henry Longhead; Secretary, R. H. Mellor; Field Captain, 
Alenzo Tolbeit. Secretary’s address, R. H. MELLOR, 209 
E. Orthodox street, Franktord, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Goop Grounp.—Long Island, Feb. 23.—There are plenty 
of ducks in Shinnecock Bay; it is estimated to be one hun- 
dred thousand by natives. AJl redheads and broadbills, and 
still coming by the thousands daily.—Wiu..iaM N. Lane. 


Micuican.—Escanaba —A few deer are wintering about 
here, but there are as many wolves as deer. No one kills 
the wolves, as there is no bounty on them. This, I think, is 
a great mistake.—A. F. Y. 

Quai i Iowa.—Vail, Feb. 18.—We are having very 
little snow in this vicinity so far this winter, and the quail 
are doing niccly.—E. B. B. 





Sea and River Fishing. 


PRIVATE PONDS OUT OF SEASON. 


i New Hampshire the question has been sct at rest 

whether an owner of a private pond, not communi- 
cating with public waters, may take fish from it out of sea- 
son. In that State he may. 1n the suit of the State against 
Roberts the indictment was set aside. 

The Court suid: ‘“The right to have migratory fish pass in 

their accustomed course up and down rivers and streams is a 
ublic right, which may be regulated and protected by the 
segis ‘ature, and so far as the waters of this State are com- 
mon passage ways for fish, they are of a public character 
and subject to legislative control. The tikiog and killing 
of certain kinds of fish and game at certain seasons of the 
yeer tend to the destruction of the privilege by the destruc- 
tion consequent upon the unrestrained exercise of the right. 
This is regarded as injurious to the community, and there- 
fore it is within the authority of the Legislature to impose 
restrictions and limitations upon the time and manner of 
taking fish and game considered valuable as articles of food 
or: merchandise. For this purpose fish and game laws 
are enacted. The power to enact such Jaws was 
exercised previous to the adoption of the constitution, 
and it has been so long used, and so beneficially for the 
public, that it ought not nuw to be called in question. But 
while the Legislature has power to regulate and limit the 
time and manner of taking fish in waters which are public 
brecding places or passage ways for fish, it has not assumed 
to interfere with the privileges of the owners of priv- 
ate ponds having no communication through which fish 
are accustomed to pass to other waters. Such ponds, 
whether natural or artificial, are regarded as private 
property, and the owncrs may take fish therefrom 
whene.er they choose withvut restraint from any 
legi~lative enactment, since the exercise of this right in 
bo way interferes with the rights of others. The Legisla- 
ture protects the owners of such ponds in the enjoyment of 
their privileges, and they are expressly excepted from the 
Statutory restrictions by the third section of the act upon 
which the indictment in this case is founded. The dcfend- 
ant is in possession, claiming the ownership of North Pond. 
There is no sugge-tion that the public have any rights in its 
waters other than as a breeding-place for the supply of fish 
tu other streams, or a channel tor their passage. If, as the 
defendant claims, the trout are within his control, and there 
is no communication through which they can pass froia the 
pond to other waters, the indictment cannot be maintained. 
lf, a» is claimed in behalf of the State, there is free com- 
munication through which trout pass from the pond to the 
streams Jvading into it and to the Ammonoosuc River, the 
indictment cau be maintained upon proof of those facts.” 

J am not aware that this poiat has been settled in the State 
of New York. Query: If the owner of a pond, the 
source of stream, keep wire across the outlet so no fish can 
pass out, has he the control and_ possession sponen of in the 
loregoing decision, which will aliow him to catch fish out of 
seasun? I think [I know one thing that will result from 
such a wire dam, and that is that, if a trout stream and trout 
pond, the fish not being able to run up from the stream into 
tue pond to spawn, the fish in the latter will frst grow very 
large from over-fceding, aud will then steadily diminish in 
















FOREST AND STREAM. 


THe HAMMERLEss IN DeMAND.—Euditor Forest and | numbers from not being reinforced annually in the natural 
Stream: A year ago, if any one had told me that at thistime , way from the stream. / 

“There is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is 
that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to pov- 


erty.” 

2 very nice point has been suggested by Mr. Roe. of Roe 
& Macklin, of this city, whether the placing of fish from a 
public hatchery in any part of a stream would not give a 
public right of fishery in all parts of that stream, no matter 
if a long p‘ece of it were privately owned and preserved, be- 
cause the fish would spread from the part whcre they are 
put in; and that New Hampshire decision would seem indi- 
rectly to sustain this view. For myself, I do not think the 
right of the distant owner could be so affected without his 
knowledge and consent. Mr. Roe is a famous lawyer, how- 
ever, and a good disciple, who annually makcs a pilgrimage 


to the Neversink. Gro. W. VAN SICLEN. 


New York, Feb. 11, 1884. 
A PENNSYLVANIA CASE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


In a letter to your journal from this city, under date of 
Jan. 21, the writer refers to large bunches of quail, grouse 
and rabbits as being exposed for sale in our market, whic) he 
says were evidently killed after:-Jan. 1, in which case it would 
be a violation of the law. The letter also refers to the 
Lycoming Sportsmen’s Association, and asks whether the 
city has any game wardens. The organization still exists, 
and its object is (or was) for the more rigid enforcement of 
the game and fish laws in this lorality. It is in a healthy 
condition and numbers upward of one hundred members. 
An executive committee is elected each year, and it is the 
duty of each member of this committee to report any viola- 
tion of the law that they may see, or that may be reported 
to them, and prosecute the offenders if the case is strong 
enough to warrant it. Each member of this committee may 
properly be called a game warden. Until within the past 
year our club has manifested considerable interest in the 
enforcement of the game and fish laws and the protection of 


game and fish. The cases prosecuted hy us were from an 
honest standpoint, and the spirit is still in us to continue the 
work; but in the last undertaking we were so decidedly ‘‘sat 


:down upon” that our members have become -discouraged, 
and at present are not as active as they otherwise would 


have been. The case in question will define our pvusition. 

We arrested parties for seining, which we thought was 
contrary to the act of Assembly, which reads: ‘‘No person 
shall draw a drag net or seine in any of the waters of this 
commonwealth.” The waters in which the seine was drawn 
was a imill-pond which is fed by a canal, and the canal by 
the Susquehanna River, and the fish have free acevss to all 
the waters named. The defense was, that the mill-pond 
was private property, and the defendants had permissi:-n 
from a part owner to seine. Our view of the ca-e was that 
the pond was not owned in its entirety by the party granting 
the permission, and the fact of the fish not being confined 
made them common property, and the law had therefore 
been violated. The case was heard by an alderman, both 
sides being represented by counsel, and a judgment given 
in our favor, the alderman basing his decision on a decision 
of the Supreme Court in a parallel case, which is as follows: 

Pennsylvania State Reports (12 Norris, p. 458, ete.)—“If 
the waters of a pond cover a Jarge surface of land, and one 
whose lands are covered by a part only of the water, places 
fish therein for the purpose of propagation, it Goes not thereby 
hecame a private pond. To bring it within the act of 1876, the 
whole pond must he so far private property as to confine therein 
the fish with which it is stocked; the ownership of a part only 
of the land covered by the water is not sufficient to give to the 
whole water the distinctive character of private, the pond 
must be treated asan entirety, either the whole or none is 
private.” 

The case was appealed. At the term of court in which 
it was to be tried, the judge, in his charge to the Grand 
Jury, alluded to it, and his remarks were in substance about 
as follows: ‘‘The defendants had just as much right to 
seine and take fish from that pond under the circumstances 
as a farmer would have to take his cattle from the pasture 
field.” Upon the strength of these remarks, we presume, 
the Grand Jury ignored the bill of indictment, ana the costs, 
amounting to some $75, were put upon the prosecutors. We 
were somewhat surprised to find our labor disposed of in 
this manner, for we took the precaution to consult several 
of our most prominent attorneys before commencing the 
action, and they all said our case was a very plain one. When 
this seining was done quite a number of black bass were 
caught, and we could have brought another action under 
the same Jaw, but our protection not being assured, We con- 
cluded to give the matter the go by. 

The quail, grouse and rabbits referred to were exposed for 
sale right in tront of the entrance to our club room, and 
many of our members spoke about the law in the matter, 
but none seemed to have any inclination to make an investi- 
gation for the reason of our failure in what appeared to be 
a plain case. I very much doubt whether a single piece of 
the game was killed in this locality, or in this State, but 
rather think it was the production of other States, and in 
that case { du not believe the luws of Pennsylvania would 
be affected. 

A MEMBER OF THE LycoMING SPORTSMEN’S CLUB. 

WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., Feb. 13, 1884. 


THE BEST COLOR FOR LEADERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Nothing has appeared of late in the Forest anD STREAM 
which 1 appreciated more highly than Mr. Wells’s article on 
the ‘‘Best Color for Leaders.” And new, in furtherance of 
the idea of ‘‘looking at the leader from beneath the water,” 
I have an idea which I can’t better illustrate than by giving 
a bit of experience. Near us we have a stream in which 
the fish—trout—are scarce and wild. They are exceedingly 
suspicious of any kind of tackle. Is not such water the very 
place to test my tackle? I bad repeatedly cast the most 
tempting flies, with a mist-colored l ader, without effect. A 
soliloquy followed: ‘That lcader is not natural to the water 
ner to the every-day life of the fish.” 1 adjourned toa ncigh- 
boring meadow and cut three or four long, leafy timothy 
stalks, which I very loosely whipped on my leader. There 
was no casting, but simply letting the line float with the 
current over the most likely places. Complete success was 
my reward. 

Mr. Wells’s article bothers me in one particular. ‘The 
best trout, etc., can’t pull one pound on a ficxible rod,” and 
the big, muscular man, only 1}pounds. According to that, 
if we were to hook a ‘‘real live elephant,” he would onl 
strain the tackle to the extent of about 9.006 pounds, 


‘ 
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there a strain of only a pound, or a little more, on the line 

when a salmon Jeads a skiff all over a little lake? There 

may be a clear explatation, but I am fearfully in the fog. 
Forty-NInER. 


The communication of ‘‘Forty-Niner” having been referred 
to Mr. Wells, that gentleman has favored us with the fol- 
lowing comments upon it: 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The communication of ‘‘Forty-Niner” has been received, 
and read as requested. 

In regard to the first paragraph, it is to be wished that all 
anglers would follow this most excellent example and print 
any unusual experience. You have provided a column for 
that express purpose, and it is a great pity it is not more 
used. After a while some enthusiast would collate, com- 
pare and publish these scatlered facts, and a decided ad- 
vance in the art would result. 

To we this paragraph is second in interest to no angling 
intelligence I have met fora ione time. It tends strongly 
to confirm an idea forced on me by my own investigations, 
but in regard to which, from dislike to hasty conclusions 
drawn from insufticient data, I had decided to say nothing 
until the weather permitted the test of further experiment. 

I am inclined to believe that more important than fishing 
up or down stream, more important than wearing brilliant 
or sober-tinted clothing, more important than wading rather 
than fishing from the bank, more important than a dry or a 
wet flv, more important than being yourself visible or con- 
cealed, more importent, indved, than any of the dozen dif- 
ferent cautions of the books, is it to have your leader abso- 
lutely invisible, or, if that is impossible, then at least that it 
present to the trout no unusual or unfamiliar appearance. 

That, in or on smooth water, the leaders in present use fill 
neither of these conditions, unless my experiments deceive 
me, I cannot doubt. Whether it is possible to make a leader 
which will always comply with either of them is another 
question. Certainly the first step toward supplying a want 
is to recognize its existence. ‘'Forty-Niner’s” leader, pre- 
pared as described, did comply with one of these conditions, 
and the ‘‘complete success” which attended its use is very in- 
structive ‘to all who are willing to be admonished.” 

The statement that “the best trout, etc., can’t pul) one 
pound on a flexible rod” seems to stagger Mr. ‘‘Forty-Niner.” 
It would not be difficult to answer, on theoretical grounds, 
the objections he so considerately suggests, rather than 
asserts. But no theory has the convincing power of direct 
experiment. Let him try it for himseif. 

If he will take a sinyle-handed ficxible rod, run the line 
through the rings and about three fect beyond the tip, tie a 
loop ia the end of the line, hook a spring balance into that 
loop, get a friend to hold the spring balance down close to the 
floor and follow up with it the natural bend the rod will as- 
sume and the direction of the line, always holding the bal- 
ance close to the floor; and if he will at the same time take 
the rod in one hand, with the butt clear of the body, and put 
on all the strain he possibly can, when his friend reads off 
the indications of the spring balance, he will then be in posi- 
tion to compare the strain he has exerted with the severest 
pull a trout has ever imposed on him; and then he can and: 
will draw his own couclusions as to the truth or falsity of 
that statement. Itenry P. WELLs. 

New York City, Feb. 25. 

[Page 70, fourth paragraph from end of Mr. Wells’s 
article, for ‘‘us’’ read we. ] 


THE STATE IN SCHUYLKILL. 


i! his ‘‘Chronicle of the Compleat Angler,” Mr. Thomas 
Satchell writes as follows of the famous Philadelphia 
Angling Club: 

He was preceded, iu 1830, by an anonymous author, whose 
work has bccomea rarity, even in its birthplace, while only 
one or two copies have found their way to our shores, It is 
entitled ‘“‘An Authentic Historical Memoir of the Schuylkill 
Fishing Company, of the State of Schuylkill, from its es- 
tablishmert «.n that romantic stream, near Philadelphia, in the 
year 1732 to the present time. By a Member.”* We lay 
no claim to literary value iu relation to this tract, but as it 
hus the signal merit of giving us an insight into what 
angling litem America was’ a century and a half ago, it 
cannot fail to be of intcrest to all Waltonians. We have, 
therefore, not to excuse a brief digression on its behalf. 

In that year of grace, 17382, Philadelphia was the center of 
an infant colony,a colony struggling up, indeed, into strength 
and stability, but with a world of work on all hands, still 
left to be achieved, ere the rough, primitive forms of the 
settlement could be mellowed into order and harmony. Toil 
and turmoil must, therefore, have been the order of the day, 
aud leisure and recreation mere remote contingencics. From 
this point of view, itis nothing short of a marvel that, at 
the date jst cited, certain contemplative citizens of the new 
capital did actually establish this tishing club, or company, 
and set it going, with a governor at its head, five assembly men, 
a treasurer, sheriff, eighteen as-ociates and the lugubrious 
appendage of a ‘‘coroncr.” Several of the projectors of the 
c.uo had come over with Penn fiom England, and had been 
fellow workers with him in his colonial scheme; and it is but 
reasonable to suppose that an affectionate memory of the 
old land they had left forever, and of happy youthful 
days spent, angle in hand, beside its lakes and water- 
courses, lay at the root of their proceeding. If so, they must 
have been met by many poinis of divergence. Instead of 
wencing to their sport through the grassy English meadows 
of ‘auld Jang syne,” their path lay through the uncleared 
wilderness, which, at the period in question, overshadowed 
the very walls of the town, and from that center stretched 
out west, north and south, in limitless expansion. Instead 
of speckled trout cod silver grayling, they had to fill their 
creek with lumbering ‘‘catfish,” or at best. with ‘‘white 
perch.” And instead of partaking, when their sport was 
over, ef smoking sirloin, or venison pastry, flanked with 
creamy ale, or sack-posset, they were regaled on ‘“‘rock and 
gray squirrel,” with a thin accompaniment of lemonade. 
‘Punch and pipes,” and occasionally a ‘‘barbacued pig,” 
are the only Engilish-sounding adjuncts of their repasts. It 
is but fair to add, however, that the club grew proud of their 
white perch in the course of time, and that some American 
anglers of the present day Jaud it above the trout.+ 

Having obtained the grant of about an acre of land ona 








*“An Authentic Historical Memoir of the Schuylkill Fishing Com- 
pany of tue State in Schuylkill. srom its establishment on that ro- 


mauticsiream, near Philadelphia, in the year 1782 to the present 
time. By a Member [Willia:: Milner, Junr.]. 


‘It you lo kto its antiquity, it is most ancient,— 
If to its dignity, most honcurable,— 
If to its jurisdiction. itis most exvensive. 
Philadelphia: Judab Dobson. 1830." 
Collation: pp. viii. 127, ii. 
tIt is the small white , or Lebrax pallidus of De Kay. 
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wooded rise above the stream, they took possession of it, 

styled it magniloquently ‘“‘The State in Schuylkill,” and 
erected on it a wooden tenement (the ‘‘Castle”) for their 
periodicn] meetings and festive gatherings. Here they are 
said to have passed a treaty with the chiefs of the Leni- 
Lenape, or Delaware Indians, who granted to them and 
their descendants for ever the right and privilege to hunt the 
wonds and fish the waters of the Schuylkill. 

The early records of the company are, unfortunately, but 
few and incomplete. Pen-craft is not among the primal 
growths of « colony, and the mantle of our Izaak seems to 
have been far from fallinz on any one of the fraternity, and 
certainly not on him who, a century after its foundation, 
compiled tie memoir in question. For we are compelled to 
avow of this “‘member,” that though parcel facetious, parcel 
flowery, parcel bacchanalian, he is passim illiterate and 
feeble. His orthography halts, his syntax has a frequent 
analogy with that of ‘‘Shrewsbury Barker,” cook and pisca- 
tor, who he refers to as “*T. Barker, Asguire.” 'Vhis is a 
disappointing fact; for, in skillful hands, the theme might 
have been woven into a very charming chronicle, rich in 
quaint glimpses of early coloniai life, and presenting the 
angler’s sport to us in startling aud unfamiliar aspects. 

When the War of Independence broke out, several of the 
Schuylkill fishermen took up arms in the good cause, with 
honor to themselves and their association, but returned (such 
as Were spared), when the strife was at an end, to their pen- 
sive pastime and their beloved white perch with undimin- 
ished ardor. There must have been grand talks under the 
castle walnut trces, in the long summer twilights, when these 
glorious absentees came back to their haunts, and unusual 
must have been the demand for “punch and pipes,” while 
they ‘‘fought their battles o’er again,” for the benefit of their 
less fuvored gossips. One need not be Fine-ear to caich, even 
now, the rattle of the assault, the thunder of the climax, and 
Schuylkill murmuring in the pauses, among its rocks and 
rapids. 

In the ninetieth year of its existence our company had to 
draw its stakes and move further afield. A dam, built across 
the stream in their immediate neighborhood, frustrated the 
sport by keeping the fish from their fveding grounds, 

Another site having been selected, the castle was pulled to 
pieces, packed in a boat, and conveyed, with all the com- 
pany’s heirlooms and houschold gods, its ‘*mammoih punch 
bowl,” its ‘‘Mandarin hats,” its “great pewter plates,” 
“Governor Metris’s frying pap,” and ‘‘the banner of the 
Stripes and Stars,” to its new destination. 'There founda- 
tious of stone were laid for it, and the ‘‘Hall of Congress” 
soon reared its head once more with renovated splendor. 
We say this from the Schuylkillian point of view, for a 
sketch of the building, figuring as a frontispiece, we took at 
first, we confess, to bea ‘“‘little Bethel.” A description, | 
however, underneath set us right. The carpenter who exe- 
cuted this wvoden excdus received, we are told, a vote of | 
thanks and the liberty of the State for a year. 

It was in their new location in 1825 that one of the most | 
exciting incidents of their history occurred, in the shape of 
a visit from the famous General la Fayette, then on a tour 
through the provinces of America; while, in 1787, the com- 
pany had received the still greater honor of a visit from 
General Washington, but no record of that interesting cere- | 
mony has been preserved. 

\t will have been seen from the foregoing that sport in the 
Schuylkill posses-cd but little variety; catfish and white 
perch seem, indeed, to have formed the staple of it, though | 
shad, sturgeon aud drumfish were sometimes taken. The 
latter (Pogonias cromiés) having been recommended as a sub- | 
stitute for rockfish, was experimented on by the company; 
but, though *‘rickly dressed in the lobster style,” it turned 
out “as tough as a drumbend,” and was eschewed thence- 
forth. On a soli‘ary occasion a trout was captured (‘‘on a 






















FOREST AND STREAM. 


A KiyertsHer Lost Hrs Dinner.—Chatham, N. Y.— 
[ had been fishing down stream (casting my flies with quite 
good results for me, having twelve or fifteen nice trout in my 
basket) when a look at the sun waraed me to retrace my 


places. 


bridge on which I was standing. As [ cleared the fence I 
heard the shrill screech of the kingfisher, and a moment later 
he darted like an arrow from a limb of the willow inte the 
pool. 
(and I wish he had and taken the rest of his tribe with him, 
especially those who infest our trout streams). 
however, came to the: surface, and for a little time it was 
hard to tell which would have the best of it, the bird or the 
| trout. The bird, however, soon cleared his wings from the 


trout in his murderous beak. My first impulse was to get 
square with the kingfisher for spoiling my cast in that pool, 
and for spearing the trout which I anticipated taking in an 
honorable and legitimate way a few moments later on my 
red hackle. 
throwing up my arms gave a yell which. in order to answer, 
the bird was obliged to open his beak, and out droppeu the 
trout on the bank, which I leisurely proceeded to place with 
the others, which had been procured with more labor, but 
with the enjoyment which can only be felt by the angler 
| with an eight or ten-ounce rod in hand and a good-sized t: out 
tugging away at the end of thirty-five or forty feet of line.— 
DEL. 


SMAuL Fries.—Roslyn, L. I., Feb. 18.—Whben onlya boy, 
| I passed some months of iny life among the hills of Craven, 


taught fly-fishing for trout by my grandfather, and my pres- 
ent reason for dropping you this line is that last evening 
while examining my fishing tackle I chanced upon one of 
the English flies, and material for leaders such as 1 then 
used. inclosed herewith you will find them. and will see 
that the leader is of a single fine horse hair, while the fly is 
no more than one-third the size of those usec by most of my 
| trouting friends here. The specimens I send bave been in 
| my possession some thirty years, and are still equal to cap- 
| turing a good-sized fish. I have used both flies and leaders 
precisely like those inclosed on my trout pond here, and find 
that the fish will rise to such fine tackle on a bright summer 
day when they will pay no attenton to the coarse American 
trouting outfits. Our American rods and reels cannot be ex- 
celled in delicacy, why then do we fish with clotheslines? Of 
course it needs a gertie hand to take a three pound trout on 
a single horse hair, but then ’tis true sport, and I, for one, 
think that cod fishing should be confined to the smack and 
her crew.—Tuomas Ciapnam. [We will try the little 
midge this spring. Thanks. 





SMELT Fisuine.—Saco, Me., Feb. 18.—There are eighteen 
smelt shanties on the ice near this city, larger than the tents 


} 


| at Belfast, with boarded roof and sides, and furnished with 


stove, lamps and bunks, so the fisherman can sleep when the 
smelts do not bite. 
is not a paying business, as there are weeks at a time when | 
but very few are taken, and, when biting the best, five or six 
dozen is considered a large catch for one night. Last Tues- 
day night J. W. McCorrison caught a sturgeon on his smell 
line that measured 3 feet 8 inches. lt was hooked close to | 
and just in front of the mouth, and drawn to the surface 
with the line, then by the use of a. gaff 1t was landed on the | 


| shanty floor. The next night MecUorrison caught on the 


same line a sucker, measuring 19 inches, and it is claimed 
here that it is the first fish of the kind ever taken through 
the ice.—W. F. CUMMINGS. 








lay-out line, by Mr. Benjamin Scull’) that measured fifteen | 
inches. Mr. Scull was dubbed “the prince of fishermen” 
in consequence, and the event was marked with a while 
stone, but found no paraliel 
Here our retrospection of this curious book may termin- | 
ate. A hundred and fifty-one years, as we have said, have | 
elapsed since the Association was founded; modern improve- | 
ments have greatly altered the character of the river, blasted | 
| 
| 


its rocks, changed its levels, and converted it from a brawl- | 
ing impetuous torrent, into a purling and peaceable stream, 
but still the Schuylkill Company lives and prospers (Dr. 
Bethune is our sponsor for this assertion), and still above the 
words rises the glitiering vane of its Hall of Congress. Re- 
membering, then, that this American Angling As-ociation 
is the oldest in the world—that the Walton and Cvutton Club | 
is infantine compared with it—that, as its motto declares— 
“If we look to its antiquity, it is most ancient: 
If to its dignity, it is most honorable;”’ 
we may well doff our hats to it, ina passing but reverent 
greeting, Sulve, Magister! 
[An illustrated sketch of ‘The State in Schuylkill” was 
recently printed in the Century Magazine. | 


Bie Srurceon.—I have several times read of sturgeon 
weighing one hundred pounds and called big. ‘‘Verax,” in 
a recent issue of Forest AND SrreEaM, tells us about boat- 
ing eleven sturgeon ina yawlboat. We (on the Delaware 
call a five huodred-pound sturgeou a big one, 
landed his fish over the Low. We boat ours over the stern. 
We catch them with a net and raise the net where the fish 
is. We raise it in the same way you would a crab liae, and 
as soon as his head comes up, hook him back of the fin or 
about three inches back of the eye. After being hovked, 
the net is taken off of bis head and another hook is diiven 
iuto him in the same way, his head is raised on the stern, 
and by a quick jerk and with a pull he is landed in the 
boat. Will ‘‘Verax” please tell us what the s‘urgeon were 
doing on the lines?) Were they hooked? And what kind of 
a hook was it? What co they bait with? And why he did 
not boat them with the line they were fast to without the use 
of a gaff hook? I ask this for information, never having 
heard of a sturgeon being caught in that way.—CLAYTON 
Von Cvity. [See account of taking a sturgeon on a line in 
the note on ‘Smelt Fishing.’’] 

THE VETERANS CALLED On.—LZiditor Forest and Stream: 
I am very much pleused with the practical hints in the Fish- 
ing Department of the last two numbers of Forest AND 
S1KEAM, for I am a year-old infant in th: trouting way, and 
must use the experience of others until I can accumulate a 
little of my own. I indorse ‘‘Couples’s’”’ remarks in the last 
number, and hope to see the Fishing column as practi al as 
Gun and Canoe columns are. Can’t some of the old hands 
he] - ta a little? Wewill be respectful and thankful, 


| the pond carp is not considered | 


**Verax” | 


Hisheuiture. 


HOW TO COOK CARP. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Dec. 6 I notice some remarks as to the 
qualities and how to céok carp. Below please find a few re- 
ceipts translated from a German cook-book. As a general rule 
ood to eat during the summer 
months, May, June, July, August (during and after spawn- 
ing), but at all other times it is 1 most excellent table fisn. 

Receipt No. 1. 

Clean a carp of about five pounds well, and split and cut it 
into convenient pieces. Take three tablespoonfuls salt, haf a 
dozen kernels black pépper, same of alispice and cloves, a 
few cardamones, four laurel leaves, a medium-sized onion, 
some celery and a sliced carrot, and a quart of water (or 
| enough to cover the carp); let these boil together fifteen min- 
utes, put in the carp, scale side down, head pieces first, middle 
pieces next, tail pieces on top, and Ict bou fifteen minutes 
longer; add one-haif pound butter in small pieces and a gill of 
red wine, or in place of Wine pour one-half gill warm vinegar 
over the pieces of carp before putting them into the pot, and 
add it to the boiling Boii tifteen minutes longer; take out 
the pieces and serve with browne butter and slices of lemon. 

Receipt No. 2. 

Clean an‘ split a five-pound carp and rub two tablespoons- 
ful salt well into both sides and let stand two hours ina 
covered dish. Take some spices and herbs asin No. 1, und 
boil thoroughly with one pint water, one pint 1ed wine, one- 
half pint beer, cne-half pint vinegar, some lemon peel, bread 
crust, and one ounce sugar. After this has well boiled, cut 
the carpin convenient pieces, put into the potand boil till 
| only about half the sauce is left, serve as before. 

Receipt No. 3. 

Clean a good sized carp carefully by opening it as little as 
possible, cut off fins and tail; make a number of crosscuts on 
one side, rub the tish weil with two tablespoonsiul salt, let it 
stand covered for some hours, then dry it with a towel. Make 
a filling of four ounces tallow or fresh fat pork, four yolks of 
eggs, some wheat bread slightly softened with water, three 
sardelles, some capers, mace, salt, pepper; lemon peel, onion, 
and the liver of the carp (but besure that the gall is tirst 
carefully removed) all chopped very fine, fill the carp and sew 
up the opening. Putit into a bak ng dish with the cut side 
up with one pint wine, one-half pint vinegar, one-quarter 
pound butter, spices and herbs as in No. 1, and a few stices of 
jemon, bake quickly for three-quarter hours and baste tre- 
quently. Don’t turn the fish while baking. 

Receipt No. 4. 


Take carp of one to two pounds, scale and clean well, rub 
inside and out with plenty of salt, let stand an hour or two 
wipe dry with a towel, roll in well-beaten eggs and brea 
crumbs or meal and bake in plenty of butter till nicely 
brown. 











Receipt No. 5. 
| Boil carp asin No. 1, place the pieces in a bowl witha few 


steps in order to have the twilight fishing in a few favorite | 
I thought I would make just one more cast in a | 
litle pocl, shaded by a low willow, 2 few rods below the | 


For a few seconds it seemed as if he had vone to stay | 


He soon, | 


water and rose from the brook with nearly a four-ounce | 


So, waiting till he was clear of the brook, then | 


Yorkshire, England. It was then and there that 1 was | 


| cally impos-ible, 


| the 


The fishing is done whoily at night. It} -°) 
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| slices of lemon, add to the sauce one-half pint vinegar and boil 
| same till only enouzh left to cover the carp in thebowl. Pour 
| the sauce over the carp through a sieve and let it cool 
| thorouzhly. 
I tried receipt No. 1 on bass and found them excellent. 6 
Cc. G. 
WEBSTER, Mass., Dec. 10, 18¢8. 


} 

———__——_- 

| WHAT FISHCULTURE HAS FIRST TO ACCOM- 
PLISH. 

BY CITAS. W. SMILEY. 


\ GENERAL impression prevails that fishculture proposes 

L to immediately fill our streams with fish, to such an ex- 
| tent that the supply will be practically inexhaustible. In 
| order to show that thisisa very extravagant expectation, 
attention is called to the following facts: 

Any tract of country needs to be but sparsely populated in 
order that its inhabitants may soon exhauct it of desirable 
food fisbes. The native powers of the fish for reproduction 
and growth are not suflicient to withstand the inroads of man, 
when added, to any considerable extent, to the natural 
| enemies with which they are surrounded. Very early in the 
history of the United States, its leading rivers were mostly 
depopulated of the best tish. A hundred years ago nearly all 
| the streams of New York which emptied into the Great Lakes 

were visited annually by salmon in sach enormous quautities 
that therr numbers seem to us incredible. There are most 
| authentic accounts which point tothe water being fairly alive 
| with them in many places, when seeking the upper waters of 
| these streams for the purpose of spawning. It is well known 
also that the Connecticut, Hudson and Susquehanna rivers 
























| were at that early time -d by vast schools of shad, 
and the former. at least, by siderable quantities of salmon. 





Such a population the z ntic States contained seventy 
years ago was sufficient to exhaust these rivers of the more 
valuable foc d fishes, and before artific‘al tsheulture was 
undertaken many streams had remained in this exhausted 
condition for a considerable jength of time. 

The fir-t and great task of fishcultu: e, therefore, is not so 
much to increase the nrmber of edible fishes in any given 
| stream as to withstand the enormous forces which are at 

work to procuce their entire annihilation. As illustrative of 

this, the presence of shad in the Potomac River may be cited. 

For some years prior to the war of 1811-65, the shad fisheries 

of the Potom: d been pr -slly exhausted. They had 
reached so low x$ very unprofitable to tish 
the st-cam, a ‘renness helped to deter men trom fish- 
ing; but the f the banks of the river by hostile 
torees for t! four years made t shing practi- 
iture an opportunity to 1estore 
-e, at the ciose of the war it 
cen restocked to such an extent 
ars was very large indeed. The 
roti however, called out the 
r decline, annually, in the 
































pe:iod 0 
and gave 
isheries. AS a consequer! 
was found that the river 
that the yield fora few 3 
presence of large numbers of tisi 
fishermen, an1 there was a stead 
yield, and, had it not been tor artificial propagation, there 
would not be shad enough remaining in the river at present to 
iny fisherman in using a hundred-fathom seine. 

howe *, was brought in as a restorative. Each 
year since 1875 the United States Fish Commission has hatched 
and deposited from one million to ten millions, the numbers 
increasing annually. ‘The principal result, however, has been 
to prevent anihilation her than to cause considerable in- 
in the fisheri number of shad received at the 
for the past five years were as 
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In spite 


possible during these years the 
catch has decline S85 i 


is smaller than might rea- 
i ; » the temperatures of the 
river happer uly low during the spawning sea- 
son, and there is ; m to believe that many fish were 
diverted to other tributaries of the Chesapeake which would 
legit tely have come into the Potomac as a fruit of fishcul- 
ture on that river. 

The fish of our rivers have not only to contend with enemies 
within t r water, such as a great variety of carnivorous fishes; 
the dest eggs by numerous forms of aquatic 
unimals; the injuries of abnormal temperature an. sudden 
changes there f, and the damage produced by sawdust, sew- 
age, acd other filth introduced into the rivers; but the agres- 
sive character of our citizens hes told against the food fishes 
in increasing rat'o annual ‘The inercase of population pro- 
duces a correspending ine: ease in the nand for these fishes, 
bat the numerous fac lites which moderu inventions have 
b:oucht to the aid of the fishermanin the way of wholesale 
appliances for capturing this kind of food complicate the ques- 
tion exceedingly. Sf fishing with ruce appliances a hundred 
vears ago was sufficient to exhaust a river of shad, what may 
be said of the ingenious tray dthe milesof netting operated 
by horse power with which fish are met to-dav? To success- 
{u'ly run the gauntlet of a -eries of nets, but a few rods or 
miles apirt upd1a coasilers 12 portion of th»leazth of the 
river, and to elu le the fisherman even on a flood-tide at mid- 
night, has becone practically impossible. Fishculture thus 
has allthe natural disadvantages of a hundred years azo to 
contend with, and has the ¢ mulated ingenuity of nineteen 
centurics to circumvent, in order even to maintain a decent 
supply of food fishes. 

A striking example of the task of fishculture may be found 
at the Great Lakes. He would indeed he rash who would call 
upon the half-developed scicnce of fishculture under existing 
circumstances to materially increase the supply of food fishes 
in the Great Lakes. Its mission is rather to try and keep the 
supply up to three-fourths, two-thirds, or even one-half of 
what these lakes formerly yielded. -In 1871 there were 281 
pound-nets being used in Lake Michigan, aud 481 gill-nets, 
These appliances were sufficient to cause a continual decrease 
in the number of fish contained in these enormous bodies of 
water, and, fishculture aside, were sufficient to practically ex- 
terminate the tish in fo.ty years. But in 1879 the 281 pound- 
nets had been replaced by 476 pounds-nets, an! the 450 gill- 
nets by 24,599 gill-neits. Steam tugs devoted to fishing, scarcely 
used in 1871, numbered thirty in that lake in 1879. Fuither- 
more, the larger fish of the lake having been caught, it be- 
came necessary to decrease the size of mesh of the nets, and 
nethen the nets, so that without doubt there have been 
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for several years nets enough inuse on Lake Michigan to reach 
entirely around the lake. Fishculture aside, and without any 
additional efficiengy in apparatus, it is only a question of some 
ten years when the whitcfish and trout fisheries will be en- 
tirely exhausted. 

Fishculture is practically a science of the past fifteen years. 
it has not yet reached a stage of efficiency which can cope 
with any such state of affairs as present themselves on these 
Great Lakes. Evenif five miilions of dollais and fifty men are 
placed at the service of the State Fish Co. missioners in the 
interest of tishculture, what are these in the contest with 
50,000,000 of peop.e demaading food, and millions upon mil- 
lions of capital naturally drawn ss to supply their need. 
The fruits of fisheuiture, like bread thrown upon the water, 
must return after many days. It must wait the coming o 
the young tish to maturity before results are apparent. rhe 
tisbermen, however, reap the fi uit of their labors on the same 
day, if at all, and thus know the degree of success they are at- 
taining at any hour. With them it is largely a question of 
musclé; they put down their nets and hau! up their ish. With 

' fishculture it is a serious question of scientific knowledge, It 
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has not professed to yet know many of the needed facts with 
referenc to the embryonic life of fishes, suitable temperatures 
of water, how to secure oe forms and kinds of food, etc. 

. These are questions which must be solved by careful and con- 
tinued study, and, while the past ten years have been all spent 
in this respect, there yet remains an enormous deal to be 
learned. It is as if all agricultural implements, all knowl- 
edge of seeds, soils, climate, and treatment of vegetables were 
blotted out of existence, and we had in ten or fifteen years to 
bring the science of agriculture from nothingness up to where 
it could supply the wants of 50,000,000, while but fifty or a 
hundred people were engaged in the effort and all the re- 
mainder of the 50,000,000 were arraigned practically in hostility 
to their efforts. 

That, however, this citation of some of the difficulties of 
fishculture may not discourage any one from the enormous 
undertaking, I will close with citing one of the most remark- 
able of the successes thus far attained. The salmon canneries 
of the Sacramento River annually increased in number until 
by 1870 the entire run of salmon was being caught and util- 
ized. The greatest natural capacity of the river under these 
circumstances may be considered to have been reached in 
1875 when the yield to the canneries was 5,096,781 pounds. 
The first possible fruits of fisheulture were in 1876, when the 
young of 1873 may be supposed to have returned, The United 
States hatchery was established in the latter year at Baird, 
Shasta county, Cal,, and a half a million young released in | 
1873 and again in 1874, <In 1875 the number was increased to 
850,000, in 1876 to 1,500,000, and during each of the years 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, two million young fry were placed in 
this river. From an annual catch of 5,000,000 pounds the river 
has come up to the annual catch of over 9,500,000 pounds, 
which figure has been maintained during the past four years. 
The figures were; 























































10,837,000 pounds. 
9,600,000 * 
9,605,000 * 

Peinness chee irsknbenssansatcuns 9,586,000 = ** 

Allowing the three years which it takes for salmon to come 
to maturity and enter the river for spawning purposes, the 
increase in yield to the canneries for ten years has been 
almost exactly proportionate to the increase in the disposition 
of fry. Taking into consideration the cost of hatching two 
million of salmon annually, and the value of the increase of 
4,500,000 pounds, it will be seen that there is a very large per 
cent. of profit in artificial fishculture, when conducted under 
circumstances as favorable as these. 

As illustrative of what present apparatus worked by skilled | 
fishermen at the instance of very thickly settled regions will 
do, I will cite the Farmington River in Connecticut, Artificial 
hatching was carried on there for several years previous to 
1879. That year it was discontinued. The catch was affected 
as follows: 





1081, CARON OL SHAG... .sis:eviesscccuscsesscne 520 18,503 
EBSD CROC OT SANG. 0.0 oc cinn ces sassieseveeeces 3,800 
IGS; CALE OLEREG «. .. .csciccvessncnctsaeesien 1,155 


Bearing in mind that three years are required, the effect 
will be observable. In 1879 the Connecticut Commissioners 
prophesied just what has occurred there. In 1881 hatching 
was resumed, and a consequent increase in catch for 1884 is 
predicted. 

UnITED STATES FisH ComMMISSION, Feb. 20, 1884. 


THE VU. S. COMMISSION IN MICHIGAN. 


A} the Northville and-Alpena stations of the United States 
£% Fish Commission in Michigan there was laid in a round hun- 
dred millions of whitefish eggs last fall. Of these there have 
been shipped twelve millions to different States and toreign 
countries, It is expected that from 70,000,000 to 75,000,000 
will be hatched and the fry planted in the great lakes. 

Brook trout have yielded over 250,000 eggs during the last 
three months of the past yearfrom the Northville ponds. 
These have all been disposed of—200,000 to the different 
States and 25,000 to Germany. 

Lake trout, from Lake Huron, furnished nearly 300,000 eggs 
during November and December; 100,000 of these were sent to 
Germany and 25,000 to the central station at Washington. 
— remainder will be hatched and distributed from North- 
ville. 

Rainbow trout reared at Northville have developed into 


















































spawners, and it is probable that in a few vears they will 
spawn ait the same season as the brook trout. This last season 
they began spawning on Dec. 19, several days before the last 
brook trout eggs were taken, and the rest will finish before 
the first of March. Up to Feb. 1, 50,000 eggs were taken. 

At Alpena the McDonald jars work better for whitefish 
than at Northville, because there is a greater head of water 
and five jars can be operated in a series. The ponds at North- 
ville contain from 250 to 300 young whitefish from five to 
eight inches in length. They were hatched there last year, 
and have been fed on chopped liver, the same as young trout. 

From a small consignment of eggs of the German trout re- 
ceived last spring from Mr. Fred Mather there are now some 
800 fish in one pend. The loss since hatching has been slight, 
but they are smaller than either the brook or the rainbow 
trout of the same age. 





Hew Publications. 


erential 


SOME BOOKS. 


Camping in the Alleghanies. A new edition of Dr. Thad S. Up de 
Graff's book familiarly known as “Bodines.”’ It is a very pleasantly 
written relation of the actual experience of the author and a friend in 
their annual June camps on the Lycoming Creek in Pennsylvania, 
The purpose of the chapters is to show what can be done in the way 
of camping out in localities which are easily accessible. We commend 
*‘Bodines”’ to the perusal of Forest anp STREAM readers. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.). Guenn, A Wave on the Breton Coast. This new 
novel, by Blanche Willis Howard. is quite out of the “ordinary run” 
of fiction, It isan admirable story, well told. (J. R, Osgood & Co.). 
Erring, Yet Noble. Mr. Isaac G. Reed, Jr.’s novel or romance, or 
harum-scarum what-you-will, which bears the foregoing title, is trash. 
(T. B. Peterson & Bros.). Health in the Household, or Hygienic 
Cookery. By Susanna W. Dodds, M.D, Dr. Dodds has written a very 
sensible book considering the subject. A man or woman who sets 
out to refcrm the dietetic oriechgies and customs of a nation is apt 
to display more or less crankiness; Dr. Dodds is jn this respect ne 
better nor worse than nine out of every ten food writers. (Fowler 
& Wells). Garden and Farm Topics, by Peter Henderson, is in- 
tended to give anes and concise information on a great variety 
of subjects indicated by the title page, Whatever Mr. Henderson 
writes on plant life is certain to be sensible, and helpful to those who 
are less experienced than he, (Peter Henderson & Co,). The Lan- 
guage of the Hand, by Henry Frith and Ed. Heron Allen. A dose of 
yellow-covered literature disguised in a very respectable cloth bind- 
ing. Itsets forth the mysteries of palmistry or chiromancy, which 
is the art of reading by the hand the past, the present and the future, 
A firm around the corner in Ann street are reputed to have made a 
fortune by their sales of dream books, and it may be that there is 
some demand forsuch preposterous nonsense as this book on hand- | 
reading. (George Routledge & Sons). : 








Five To Ten Douars A YEAR for all ordinary employments secures 
$1,000 insurance with $5 weekly indemnity in the Travelers, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Paid accident policy holders $864,000 in 1883.— Adv. 






‘ @A young couple in Oconee county lately married devoted 
their honeymoon week to sport and killed 120 rabbits. They 
have salted‘down the meat and will save buying bacon next 
summer, This sort of beginning is bound to win in along 
run.—Atlanta (Ga,) Constitution, Feb. 18. 
















FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 








March 4, 5, 6 and 7.—Cincinnati Bench Show, Melodian Hall. En- 
tries close Feb. 25. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent, care of B. Kit- 


tredge & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


March 12, 18 and 14.—New Haven Kennel Club’s First Annual Bench 
Show, Second Regiment Armory. Edward 8. Porter, Secretary, Box 


657 New Haven, Conn. Entries close March 1. 


March 18 to 21.—Washington Bench Show, Masonic Hall, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. 


March 26, 27 and 28.—The Dominion Kennel Club’s Second Annual 
Bench Show, Horticultural Gardens. Charles Lincoln, Superinten- 


dent. C. Greville Harston, Secretary, Toronto. Canada. 
April 3, 4 and 5.—The Cleveland 


retary, Cleveland, Ohio. 


May 6, 7, 8 and 9.—The Westminster Kennel Club’s Eighth Annual 


Bench Show, Madison Square Garden. Entries close April 21. Chas. 


Lincoln, Superintendent. R. C. Cornell, Secretary, 54 William street, 


New York. 


: A. K. R. 


NHE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 


pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 


lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 


Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 


Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
‘“‘American Kennel Register,” P.O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 869, Volume I., bound in cloth, sent 
| postpaid, $1.50. : 


BEAGLES FOR FOX HUNTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
In you last issue, ‘‘Bugle,” 


unting? Is he too slow?” 


In answer, I would say that the beagle will hunt any kind 


of game that the iarger hounds will follow, and with equal 
zest and staunchness; but hare and rabbits are his legitimate 
quarry, and for this pursuit he has been bred and perfected. 


Iam a believer in the symmetry of sport, if I may use the 
expression, and think the dog should be matched in size to the 
game, and although a foxhound will run rabbits well and 
true, it is about as appropriate to use him for that purpose as 


it would be to pit a mastiff to kill rats. 


The beagle would be too slow to hunt foxes where the 
hunters ride to hounds, but judging from the locality your 
correspondent hails from, the foxes are shot on runways before 
the dogs, and for this style of hunting the beagle is fully up to 
the requirements. I would suggest the English beagle of 14 


or 15 inches as about the most useful size. 


To show that beagles take kindly to fox hunting, I will state 


a case that came under my observation several years ago, in 


Cecil county, Maryland. Ona bright, crisp October morn- 


ing, while out partridge shooting, a fox was roused in a briery 


thicket in which the setters were working; running out into 
an adjoining clearing, he sprang on a stump and sat gazing at 


the dogs. ; 
Sheltered behind a worm fence about seven yards distant, 
the mark was so tempting that I could not resist, so gave him 


both barrels, the shells being charged with No. 8 of course no 
damage was done other than a wild fright. While I stood 
watching him flying down the valley and across an “‘old field,” 
the farm boys who were out rabbit hunting joined me with 
their four beagles. We laid them on the trail which they hit off 
at once, running breast high, and going at a clinking pace in 
fullecry. While yet in sight a blue mottled puppy ten months 

his life, forged 
ahead, took the trail, and made the running, and with the pup 
on the lead they passed out of sight heading for the Bohemia 


old, who had never hunted or seen a fox in 


River, about a mile away. 


The boys followed and in about three hours came back with 
the game little pack. For over two hours the little hounds 


had harried reynard up and down the river bank among rushes, 


and cattails, briers and brambles, with never a check, af- 
fording numerous chances for a killing shot, but as vulpecide 
is a heinous crime in the eyes of a Southern fox hunter, the 
boys with commendable fortitude restrained the impulse, and 
whipping off the dogs, returned to hunt the ‘‘old har” through 


the devious mazes of a Maryland branch. RUSTICUS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. = 


EXPERIENCE WITH DOGS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The first dog I ever owned was four weeks old when 
“Training vs. Breaking” appeared in your paper. When five 
weeks old I had taught him to-ho, and when eleven months 
old he surprised many who “‘poohed” at the rules as laid down 
by “Shadow.” 

I have treated this dog as I would a child; have talked to 
him, and he understands the English language as well as any 
animal can; and that is not a little. 

I have many newspaper clippings ae the intelligence of 
this dog, and I do not claim to have any better dog than many, 
but have used him differently. When the city clock strikes 12 
o’clock he will be found beside me with one of my overshoes 
in his mouth, and on my taking it he ,will, without any- 
thing being said, get the other. He has been trained for field 
work by myself, solely from the reading of the ten chapters 
of ‘‘Training vs. Breaking,” and he does some thirty to forty- 
tricks which are not laid downin any book, No whip nor 
check cord have been used; I never owned either and:never 
shall. In teaching a child would it be necessary to use a whip 
to teach them their A BC? Neither is it a necessity to have 
the butt of a dog-whip extending out of your pocket while 
training your dog pupil, 

I cannot agree with ‘““Hunt” about teaching a dog toretrieve 
under the whip. A friend of mine baving a valuable setter, 
placed him in a trainer’s hands to be taught to retrieve, In the 
course of a few weeks my friend was informed that this pup 
would never be a retriever, as the trainer said he had tried 
force and the whip. My friend went and got his pup, and a 
more disgusted being you would not like to see, Itold him that 
I could teach the = retrieve in one week, and a faint 
smile flitted across his face, and he told me to go ahead. 
Well, here was a nice pickle. When you would throw any- 
thing the pup would run away assoon as he could, and in the 
house he would get into a corner about as quickly as any dog 
could. When he brought up he would be on his back with 
his feet pawing air. This was some of the whip retrieving. 

The first two days were used up in trying to gain the con- 
fidence of this timid creature. began by rolling a small 
towel into a ball and putting carefully in his mouth. He 
would spit it out as fast as 1 would let him. At the end of the 
third day he would hold it a very short time, then going 
ahead of him a few feet and saying ‘‘fetch,” he would bring 
it, 

Now for throwing it. Here goes; and away goes the youth- 
ful canine in another direction. After getting him back, not 
using any harshness, he began to think he was not going to be 
thrashed. 

The fifth day he was not fed. I chained him to my desk, 
and the towel was where he could reach it; his food was 
not, but he could see it. He would reach for it with his paws 
and try to gatherit in. Before this, after he had held the 
towel in his mouth and not spit it out I always gave him some- 
thing to eat. 

He began to think that some of the food, which was so 


ench Show Association’s Second 
Bench Show. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. C.M. Munhall, Sec- 


in his article on the above sub- 
ject, puts the query: ‘“‘And how would the beagle do for fox 
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near, yet so far, was needftil. I Wouldsay “fetch,” and at 
last the word did not strike terror to his young mind. About 
3 P. M. on this day, on looking around, { saw he had the towel 
in his mouth, and on saying ‘‘fetch,” it was brought. Then he 
was unchained and a little food was given him. On throwih 
out the usual article, he scampered and brought it ih g 
form. Morefood. It was thrown thirty times and brought 
all right. I had one more day to fill my contract. On show- 
ing hima quail more of the funny retrieving takes place; but on 
further investigation he found no whipping, and before night 
he would bring the quail all right, an body he is as good a 
retriever as there is in town. 

Use common sense more and the whip less. I think if you 
were to take your children for a ride or to some friend’s house 
you would not ornament yourself with the rod; neither is it 
—- more sensible to go forth with a dog whip. A child which 

ill mind in the house will out doors, and just so with a dog 
that has been treated as a dog should be. 

Many persons will scout the idea of a hunting dog doing 
tricks (some do too many), but I claim that the more you 
educate your dog the more pleasure you can have with him. 
It certainly does no harm fora man to know something out- 
side of his profession; the better informed he is the better re- 
sults from his labors. Just so with a dog. As for honesty, 
they are far ahead of some of the human family. I can shut 
my dog in a room with a good roast and tell him that it is not 
tor him, and if he touches it I will give to any charitable in- 
stitution a barrel of clay-pigeons, 

“Shadow” has done more good toward elevating the dog’s 
culture than any other writer living. He advocates firmness, 
usual tone of voice, no kicks, no clubs, no whips, no yelling. 
Speed ‘‘Training vs. Breaking” for the benefit of this now 
much-abused animal. 

How much more pleasant it is to see your dog wagging his 
tail every time you look at him than to see that useful mem- 
ber bent under his body, and he in the shape of a half moon 
through fear, FLIcK FLICK, 


HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 18, 


LICE ON DOGS, 


WE. have recently received several communications request- 

ing information as to a sure method for ridding dogs of 
lice. Almost all of the various remedies that are recom- 
mended for their extermination will have the desired effect 
provided they are properly applied. None of them will ac- 
complish the purpose unless so applied. We have repeatedly 
stated that “‘eternal vigilance is the price of liberty from 
fleas.” This axiom is especially —- when seeking to 
circumvent the bloodthirsty dus. The main difficulty in getting 
rid of these troublesome pests is owing to a want of care in 
applying the remedy. The louse is very prolific and matures 
at a very early age, and as none of the various remedies will 
destroy the vitality of the egg, no matter how thorough has 
been the war of extermination, a day or two will see their 
ranks again full. It is necessary, therefore, in order to make 
a sure job of it, that the work be thoroughly done in the first 

lace and thoroughly repeated at least once a week until ‘‘the 
fe aimed for expires.” Persian insect powder, when rightly 
used, answers the ee very well and is perhaps the most 
cleanly and least troublesome method in cold weather, but as the 
powder only stupefies and does not kill the insect, it is necessary 
to follow its application with the fine comb, of course destroying 
by fire every captive. To apply the powder, place the animal 
upon a large sheet of strong paper,and with an insect gun 
or common pepper box thoroughly dust the powder into 
every portion of his coat, following this with a vigorous 
shampooing until every insect receives its share. Most of 
them will at once vacate the premises and fall upon the 
paper. Those that remain must be found with the comb and 
all thrown in the fire. This should be repeated every three 
or four days, until the parasites all disappear. A decoction 
from quassia wood will also destroy lice. Take two or three 
ounces of the chips and tie them up ina muslin bag. Suspend 
them in a pail of water, stirring occasionally. After two 
hours the decoction is ready for use. Apply it freely, with 
plenty of soap, and rinse off with clear water. Strong to- 
bacco water, applied in the same manner, may be-used with 
good results, although it is apt to make the animal 
sick. Whale oil, freely used, is also sure death to lice. This 
should be thoroughly washed out of the coat within a few 
minutes after using on account of cleanliness. There are 
many other remedies that will accomplish the purpose, but 
those mentioned will be found oy sufficient. ercurial 
preparations of all kinds are never to be used for this purpose, 
as bad results are almost sure to follow. Neither can kero- 
sene be recommended, for the same reason. It is absolutely 
necessary that the kennel and bedding be attended to or all 
of your labor will be in vain. A good coat of whitewash put 
on hot, taking care to fill all the cracks, will render your ken- 
nel almost insect proof. The bedding should be changed often. 
Cedar shavings make the best bed, although those of pine 
will do very well. The bedding of dogs who sleep in the house 
should be frequently scalded out in strong soap suds, and after 
rinsing in clean water, hung in the sun until perfectly dry. 
By closely observing the above rules any one can soon rid his 
kennel of both fleas and lice. 


A WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY RUN. 


\ INCE the Rose Tree Hunt was organized, no better or more 
\) exciting run has ever taken place than the one enjoyed by 
this organization and its friends on Washington’s Birthday. 
Fully fifty huntsmen were present at the meet. including those 
from other clubs, and the number of hounds collected amounted 
to over two score. This was to be the opening and the great 
hunt of the season, and it will certainly prove to be such. 
Reynard was plucky, although bagged, and made a good run 
of over fifteen miles, and at onetime almost outwitted his four- 
footed pursuers. 

At 7 o’clock on the 22d, the hunters were astir, and the red 
coats of the Rose Tree Club could be observed mingled with 
the more sombre blue of the West Chester Hunt. Prominent 
among the number could be seen the veterans H. E. Danbrier 
and G. W. Eachus, eager for the start. Carroll Smyth on 
Rosinante, was all expectation. Edward Beale, astride of 
Firefly, was easily recognized. Old Pandora, as anxious as her 
rider, carried Dr. Huidekoper, Miss Morns rode Minnie, and 
Ringgold Lardner handled Orderly. Little Eddy Carpenter 
crossed his pony Dandy, and Walter Biddle hoped for much 
from his hunter. W. K. Corliss was master for the day’s 
hunt, : 

Chester, Media and Shila, members of the. Rose Tree Hunt, 
were also at the meet, started, and kept well up; of these could 
be seen R. S. Sturgis, H. Hatfield, Geo. E. Darlington, W. 
Wayne, W. Sharpliss, J. Darlington, 8, L. Levy, L. K. Lodge, 
G. M. Lewis, J. E. Carpenter, Dr. Biddle and C. B, Wright. 

Good mounts represented the West Chester Club. Pd 
Skaner, the noted master of an excellent pack from that place, 
was present, also H. C. Meredith, Dr. Everhardt, Mr. Mercer, 
Jos, James, G. A. Mercer, T. Hoopes, Jesse S. Hinton, Pass- 
more Hoopes, B. D. Evans, J. H. Mercer, Davis Taylor, John 
Gheen, C. W. Lee, f. Wallerton, E. Gatchell, R. Eby, Sheriff 
W, Baker, W. C. James and John Hannum. 

Mortonville was represented by Charles Yedder, B. Young, 
J. Ortlip and G. Faddius. The Phcenixville Fox Hunter's Clu 
was to have furnished several participants, but only one pre- 
sented himself, John Yeager, a host in himself, a good and 
fearless rider. 

Ed. Worth, James Slayford and G.S. Leiper came from 
Chester, Pa., the latter having with him twelve of his noted 
hounds, [ope mew a among which was Charmer; Ellw 
Powell, of Springfield, sixteen, and these joined: with the 
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* and each must perform its proper part or healthy nutrition is 
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nearly all inflammations. We find swelling, redness, heat and 

pain—changes which, from the most remote times, have been 

recognized as the symptoms of inflammation. Some interpre- 

— of their cause and nature may be conveniently offered 
ere. 

Swelling.—The amount of swelling in an inflamed part, 
depends upon the quaiitity of liquor sanguinis exuded from 
the vesggls. Swelling is greatest in inflammations of soft and 
elastic organs. Itis not of itselfa correct criterion of the 
gravity of the condition, being hardly perceptible in some 
serious inflammations, and very great in some comparatively 
trivial cases. Swelling often exists without inflammation, as 






pened, Raw Tree kennel, swelled the pack to almost forty 
ounds., 

_ Reynard was let lobse from his bag by Rogers, of the Rose 
Trée Inn, in the woods below the house, and at once seemed to 
know he niust attend to business: The pack were cast off, 
and epg Aggy = Ottey’s woods they Went, and at first 
seemed to at fault; The mellow voice of an ‘‘old-time” 
hotind soon évidericed that the trail was fotind, and the whole 

k harked to him, and the chase began. Away toward 
rane Creek went the hounds and riders. mayeere had chosen 
the streain valley as his course, and from the top of the hill 
the huntsmen could see the dogs plainly, following the trail, 
and down the declivity all hurried, eager to be as near as pos- 
sible to the fun. 

Westwasd down the shores of Crane Creek sped reynard, 
the pack sticking close and pressing him hard. Behind came 
the riders in full sight, ‘“‘his ¢raftiness” showing no disposition 
to select aniother path but that of the creek valley until the 
Bodine farm was passed and the West Chester pike near 
Lamb Tavern was reached. Here it was seen the pack was at 
fault, and it was a little time before the scent was caught 
again. The fox had crossed the creek, seeking thus to baffle 
his pursuers, and not until the hounds had themselves swam 
the stream was the trail taken up. Corliss, of the field, com- 
ing up, cleared the creek first, followed by Miss Morris, 
Eachus, Beale and Smith. On the eastern side of the creek 
the riding became very rough, and a half mile of rocky boul- 
ders impeding the pack had to be overcome, followed by a 
high fence which extended to the water’s edge. Over it went 
Rosinante without effort, Eachus following on his gallant 
steed, then Miss Morris and Minnie. Taylor, of West Chester, 
essayed the leap, but failed, and falling heavily, bruised him- 
self on the rocky bottom. Up again before many of his fol- 
lowers had come up with him he was mounted and with the 
field once more. At Justie’s farm, reynard, pushed to des- 
peration, made for the barn up on the hill and tried to hole 
in the hay, but the pack caught up with him and he gave up 
the ghost. Mr. Eachus, closely following, dismounted in time 
to save the brtish, and proclaimed himself first at the death. 
Next came Miss Morris and Carrol Smyth abreast, then Ed. 
Beale and Ringgold Lardner, hard pressed by Walter Biddle. 
The balance of the field followed sfraggling. After a ride of 
four or five miles the Rose Tree was reached. and all, de- 
lighted with the day’s sport, sat down to a i es 

oMo. 















ing of the dog’s foot from an improperlv applied bandage round 
the upper part of the limb. As a rule, the swelling of inflam- 
mation is resilient, as, if pressed by the finger, it yields, but 
immediately the pressure is removed resumes its original form. 
The swelling caused by non-inflammatory exudations behaves 
differently, it pits on pressure with the finger like dough—the 
impression of the finger remaining for some time after pressure 
is removed. Swelling when it accompanies inflammation of 
an external organ is seldom dangerous; but when it effects the 
tongue, nose, or throat, it may cause serious mischief, or even 
death, by blocking up the passages for air or food. 

Redness.—The increased redness of an inflamed part is due 
to the enlargement of the blood vessels, and consequently the 
amount of redness depends upon the number of vessels in a 

art. The changes in color of diseased portions of a dog’s 

dy are not very apparent, especially those covered by a 
dark coat. In all animals, however, it may be noticed on the 
membranes of the nose, mouth, and eyes. In light-colored 
dogs the redness of an inflamed skin is very evident, but it 
must not be thought that all redness is due to inflammation. 
What is called “red mange,” and that more common redness 
of white-haired dogs, which is simply due to excessive use of 
strong alkaline soaps, depends upon an enlargement of blood 
vessels, but not a real inflammatory condition. The vessels 
are enlarged, but only to the stage we described as active 
congestion. 

Heat.—That the temperature of an inflamed part is raised 
there is no doubt, but the sensation of heat felt by the patient 
is quite out of proportion to what really exists. The extra heat 
is simply due to the extra amount of blood in the part. The 
blood of an inflamed part is not hotter than that at the heart 
or in the center of the body. The extremities of an animal 
being furthest from the center of circulation are always colder 
than other parts of the body, consequently when inflamed they 
show a'relatively greater amount of increased heat. An in- 
flamed foot or ear gives an impression of increased heat to 
the touch much greater than a similar inflammation of the 
trunk, : 

Pain.—The pain of inflammation depends greatly upon the 
tension or pressure upon the nerves of the part by swelling. 
In soft or elastic organs, where the inflammatory swelling is 
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THE KENNEL HOSPITAL. 
VI.—INFLAMMATION, 








r ‘= frequent occurrence of inflammation as an accompani- 
ment of disease or injury renders any rational considera- 
tion of its appearance and effects in different parts of the body 
impossible until we have first attempted to explain what it is. 
Unfortunately, this entails perhaps a dryer and more tech- 
nical chapter than ordinary readers will care for, but I cannot 
see my Way to omitit without fostering the notion that doctor- 
ing dogs requires less knowledge than doctoring other animals. 
“Inflammation,” says Barlow, ‘‘in its various forms and 
localities is the most frequent condition of disease and the 
most common catise of death among domestic animals. Asa 
term, it is one with which we become early familar, and cer- 
tain sensations and appearances denoting its existence are 
well known to us all. It is a process with which for ages past 
theory has taken the utmost freedom.” Erroneous theories 
have given rise to irrational medical surgical practice, and 
eveh now in canine practice it is too commonly believed that 
the only appropriate remedies are those which reduce the vital 
powers. 

Inflammation has now been demonstrated to be a process of 

erverted nutrition, not a mere burning or consuming, as the 

rm (inflammo, to burn) would imply, nor merely an increased 
determination of blood to a part, attended by heat, pain, red- 
ness and swelling. 

In order to understand this process of perverted nutrition, 
we must shortly say how healthy nutrition is performed. 
The mass of the animal body consists of substances known as 
flesh, bones, nerves, skin, etc., which we call tissues. In con- 
sequence of waste sustained in the performance of their 
functions, they are in need of continuous repair. In health 
blood is always circulating through minute vessels in the 
smallest interstices of the tissues. Through the coats of these 
vessels fluids can pass to and fro. Thus nutritive material 
for the repair of the tissues is supplied at the same time that 
the waste, resulting from their action, isremoved. It is this 
‘process by which the circulating blood preserves the balance 
of waste and repair in the tissues that constitutes nutrition. 
These are three factors in the process—the tissue, the blood 
vessel, and the circulating blood. All three must be healthy, 









liver, or in some injuries to muscle. In parts where little soft 
tissue exists, and where bone and ligaments surround it, great 
pain accompanies even limited inflammatory actions. Examples 
of this are seen in inflammation of the claws, the ear, and the 
teeth. Inflammation may exist without pain—e. g., as the 
result of injury to a paralyzed limb. Pain may exist without 
inflammation, as in some nervous affections, and in spasm or 
cramp. 

The importance of an inflammation depends upon its extent 
and degree, but still more upon the kind of structure in which 
it occurs. It is at all times, and in all places, a destructive 
process, interfering with the nutrition of the affected tissues, 
which are only repaired on its cessation. It is not a_ process 
of excited action in a part, but of perverted action. Its evils 
are most apparent in organs endowed with special functions, 
such functions being always checked, perverted or even en> 
tirely arrested. Inflammation of the nose, eye, or ear is 
accompanied by more or less impairment of the senses of 
smelling, seeing, or hearing. When the inflammatory process 
takes place in any of these organs most immediately con- 
oumey in the maintenance of life, such as the brain, lungs, or 
heart, it is always dangerous, owing to the effect upon their 
functions. 

Although the pathologist tells us that the essential conditions 
of inflammation are always the same—viz., perverted nutrition 
in a part, the practical surgeon takes cognizance of many 
variations, if not varieties, of the process, dependent upon the 
seat of the dis2ase, the stage to which it rises, and the probable 
results and complications.— William Hunting in Land and 
Water. 










































WORKING THE DOGS ON WOODCOCK. 
HAVE spent two pleasant days hunting woodcock with 
one of your correspondents, whose non de plume is 
“Vitus,” and we have made remarkable bags for this section. 
One or two of your correspondents in their replies to ‘“‘Vitus” 
stated that if he had had experience in the field and did not 
refer so’ much to books, he would know more of the Gordon 
and their good qualities. I will say this much for the benefit 
of those correspondents, that if either one of them could travel 
over our woodcock grounds with him for one day, he would 
feel perfectly satisfied with his walking and shooting, and with 
the good actions of his dogs, if not with his opinions on the 
Gordon. As for his walking, he can tire a mule; he is a good 
shot, and his dog Echo isthe best in this section for snipe, 
woodcock or partridge. But back to the point. At half past 
5 A. M. we started for the swamp, ‘“‘Vitus” with Echo, and I 
with my dropper Spot. Reaching the swamp both dogs were 
cast off, Echo to the left, Spot to the right. Soon I heard 
‘Vitus’s” gun. He had flushed a cock and made a clean miss. 
The bird lit close to me, I flushed, and scored a splendid miss 
also. The laugh which I had over ‘‘Vitus” was now turned. 
I then passed to the left of V. and Spot made a good point, 
but before I could call up V., up jumped twe birds; I made a 
right and left, and brought both birds to bag, which were re- 
trieved by Echo. 

We then took down a bunch of canes, V. on the right and I 
on the left. Echo drops on point and V. calls me to come up; 
I took a good position and told him to flush, which he did. He 
scored a miss with his right barrel, but brought the bird to 
bag with the left. We then passed on for the space of about 
fifty yards when both —_ owes on point; this wasa 
beautiful sight, Echo a little behind Spot, the two making a 
—— picture. V. told me to flush. I did so, and up jumped 

our birds; I bagged two and V. one and passed on. Down 
came Echo. V. flushed and I brought the bird to bag. About 
twenty yards further; and down again came Echo. V. 









impossible. 

lood is propelled by the heart through large vessels 
(arteries), which divide and subdivide until they appear as 
tubes of most minute or hair-like fineness, called capillaries. 
From capillaries alone all nutrition takes place. Their walls 
consist ae thin transparent membrane so delicate as to per- 
mit exudation through it of the nutritive fluids from the blood. 
Seen under a microscope blood is not a uniform red fluid, but 
is shown to consist of a colorless fluid (liquor sanguinis) in which 
float solid particles (corpuscles or globules), some white, but 
most red. Seen flowing through the capillaries the liquor 
sanguinis passes along in contact with the walls of the vessel, 
while the corpuscles keep in the center of the stream. The 
flow is constant and steady, the corpuscles never becoming 
crowded or passing through the coats of the vessel, and the 
liquor sanguinis only transuding in a degree suitable to the 
exact requirements of the nutrition of the part. 

Under a microscope the circulation in the wing of a bat, or 
better still, the web of a frog’s foot can be seen distinctly. By 
irritating the part we can induce the process of inflammation, 
and watch its various stages. On the application of an irritant, 
the capillary vessel contracts so that its caliber is lessened and 
the motion of the blood within increased in rapidity. This 
condition soon gives place to another, in which the vessel is 
seen distended, and the flow of blood within is retarded; the 
inflammatory process has commenced, and the stage reached 
is active congestion. The distended capillary loses its con- 
tractile power; the blood globules become crowded together, 
and forced against the walls of the vessel, while the current 
of blood is almest arrested, and the quantity of fluid 
transuded is increased. This is passive congestion. A stage 
further the distension of the vessel increases; the blood within 
it becomes stagnant; exudation of liquor sanguinis through 





























in cases of dropsy, and in those not uncommon cases of swell- | 


not confined, pain is comparatively slight, as in diseases of the | 


At the next run we found the birds yery wild. There were 
several parties in the swamp, and though they killed but few, 
they chased the others so much that they would flush at the 
approach of a dog, which made it hard work for both man 
and dog. Stil, however, we kept up courage and banged 
away, determined to make the best bag of the season, which 
we finally did. I thought at first that I would leave the old 
man behind, but at the close of the day when-we counted our 
game he had bird for bird, in ali twenty-eight woodcock and 
six partridges. This is considered an extraordinary bag for 
= section for two guns, ten or twelve being considered ex- 
cellent. 

The second day we started for the same swamp, and, like 
the first day, I got the better of ‘‘Vitus” at the start, but he 
| soon caught up, and in the end was in the lead. This time we 

bagged twenty-three woodcock, two partridges and a snipe,. 
making in the two daysin all fifty-seven woodcock flushed: 
and fifty-one bagged. 

The first day two were killed by V. which could not be: 
found, and which must have been caught in the brush, as it. 
was very thick. It seems to me that this was pretty fair 
shooting, fifty-three out of fifty-seven, especially since 
‘**Vitus’ has so little experience in the field.” Your corre- 
spondents and lovers of the Gordon would have us believe 
that he shoots the most of his birds out of books, but 1 think. 
| he will do in the field. BALDIA- 
SAVANNAH, Ga. 


FOREST AND STREAM DOG PICTURES.—We have 
issued d new series of oe of winning dogs at field trials, 
The ready sale which these pictures have had show that 
sportsmen very generally are anxious to learn something 
about how these winning dogs look. We cannot all of us visit 
| the trials held at points far distant from our homes, and if we 
could do this, we should still be unable by looking a few times 
at a dog to carry away with us a complete and permanent 
mental picture of the best animals. Any one who has ever 
tried to form an idea of the appearance of some breed of dog 
that he has never seen, from a written description, knows that 
this is something that cannot be done. The books imagine a 
standard and then describe it, but a man who had never seen 
the strain spoken of could learn nothing from the descrip- 
tion. A picture is first needed. The engravings which we 
have published include twenty-six of the most celebrated 
pointers and setters of the day, and they cannot fail to be of 
value to all interested in these dogs. They are the work of 
| several of our best artists, and they are striking and life-like. 
In our advertising columns will be found a list of the animals 
portrayed. 





WASHINGTON SHOW.—Cincinnati, O., Feb. 23.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: I am glad to say to you, that the Masonic 
Hall, in Washington, has been secured for the second annual 
bench show, to be given on the 18th, 19th,20th and 21st of March 
next. Entries close on March 10. The prize lists will be sent 
out as early as possible, and a number of them mailed to you, 
so that parties desirous of obtaining them can get them at 
your office, or by addressing me at Washington, D.C. The 
show will undoubtedly be a good one, judging from the 
numerous inquiries I have received, wanting to know if a 
bench show would be given this year, and as you know every 
one wants to go to the capital city of the nation, so the bench 
show will afford the sportsmen and lovers of dogs a good 
opportunity. The judges so far appointed are Hon. John. S. 
Wise and Major Taylor, for English setters and pointers; Mr. 
James Mortimer, for non-sporting dogs: for Gordon and Irish 
setters, not decided on; for spaniels, beagles and foxhounds, 
not decided on.—CHAs. Liycoxy, Superintendent. 


SHALL ST. LOUIS HAVE A SHOW?—St. Louis, Mo., 
Feb. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: I want to find out, as 
far as possible, what the ‘‘dog men” think of having us give a 
grand bench show in St. Louis, in April, say the 15th. The St. 
Louis Gun Club will give it if sufficiently encouraged by dog 
owners, to look fora good number of entries.» May I ask 
them, through the medium of this notice, to write to me what 
they think of it, and what number of entries they will be 
likely to make if we offer an attractive prize list in cash and 
specials, and I will announce at once if the show will be given. 
The shows already announced are Cincinnati, March 4; New 
Haven, March 12; Washington, March 18; Toronto, March 25; 
Cleveland, April 4; New York, May 6. I see no reason why 
we can’t slip in with ours between Cleveland and New York, 
and catch the best dogs in the country, as they are then sup- 
posed to be in show form. Gentlemen, let me hear from you at, 
once.—JOHN W. Munson (317 Chestnut street). 


NEW ENGLAND KENNEL.—There is a movement on foot 
in this city to organize a New England Kennel Club for the 
——— and breeding of thoroughbred dogs for sporting 
and domestic purposes. Several well known gentlemcu of this 
city and vicinity with this purpose in view met at the Parker 
House on Friday, and after discussing the subject appointed 
a committee to take the matter under consideration, wth in- 
structions to report at a meeting to be announced for some 
day during the present week at the same hotel. The programme 
proposed embraces the establishment of a large kennel, some- 
thing after that of the old Harvard kennel of Cambridge. It 
appears that during the past few years many of the best strains 
of breeding dogs have been removed from this section of the 
country, among them the celebrated Dash and mate, which 
have gone to the Nesbeth kennels in Iowa.—Boston Herald, 
Feb. 24. 


NEW HAVEN SHOW.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
first thing I noticed on receiving the New Haven Kennel Club’s 
schedule for their first annual, to be held the 12th, 13th and 
14th of next March, was the total absence of cash prizes 
That is a grave mistake. Medals, with the majority of exhib- 
itors, especially those from afar, do not give the satisfaction 
that is obtained by giving cash prizes. This system of awards 
keep away a good many people who otherwise would exhibit. 
People do not feel like paying $2 to enter their dogs, and, if 
lucky enough to win first prize, receive nothing but a silver 
medal. I see that the bull-terriers are well provided for, but 
the bulldogs do not fare so well; the sexes are not even divided. 
I am astonished at this, as there have been so many good 
bulldogs imported this fall.—BuLLDoe. 


CINCINNATI SHOW.—Cincinnati, O., Feb. 23.—Hditor 
Forest and Stream: Messrs. W. B. Shattuc and A. A. Bennett 
have consented to act as board of arbitration for this show, 
in case any protests should be made from the-judges’ de- 
cisions. I am requested to state that the judges will bein- 














flushed and I bagged again. This — me six to his two. 
which looked as if I were going to have the best of the old 
man. 

We then started for the next run in the swamp. On arrivin 
Spot began to draw; the bird flushed, I fired and missed, an 
V. bagged. Down came Echo. V. called, but being some 
distance from him I did not hear him; he came after me, and 
when we got back to where the dog was on point, we found 
him at a down charge with his head to one side on the bird; 
he = stood so long that he had got tired, and had ones 
to charge. V. flushed and brought the bird to bag. e 
passed on and Spot dropped to point,.and as the place was 
open I started to flush without calling V., when up jumped a 
covey of partridges, of which I bagged one; we did not follow 
them up, however, as we were bent on woodcock. On —_— 
the dogs; down drop Spot. I jumped and bagged a cock, 
and passed on to the next run. ese runs are springy 
sloughs which run from the high land down to the swamp, 
and with, us are the best points for woodcock. Echo dropped 
‘to point. V. flushed, and up {amped another ag et of part- 
ridges; V. bagged two. Echo dropped again; V. flushed and I 
bagged, Once again Echo drops; V. flushes and I bag. 


the coats takes place in abnormal quantities; the blood globules 
escape, and the coats of the vessel give way, allowing blood to 
escape into the surrounding tissues. This is acute inflamma- 
tion. 

These same changes that we can see going on in the bl 
vessels of the transparent web of a frog’s foot, occur in ev 
inflamed part. Not one capillary, but aay are implicated, 
and the circulation is disturbed all around the effected part. 
It must be noticed that inflammation is not a definite, limited 
condition, but a process passing through certain stages, each 
of which differs somewhat in kind; all of which, however, 
exist together in and around an inflamed part, and none of 
which are compatible with healthy nutrition. In a small 
pimple we have a good illustration of a simple circumscribed 
inflammation. In its center there is stagnation of blood and 
exudation of liquor sanguinis, outside of this an area in which 
dilatation of the capillaries, and a retarded current through 
them is the great feature; beyond this another area of dilated 
capillaries, in which, however, the flow of blood is still active. 

eeping to our illustration of the inflammatory process—a 
pimple, we notice certain conditions which are common to 








structed to make due allowance for want of coat and feather, 
from any cause they may think justifiable—Cuas. LINCOLN, 
Superintendent. 


TORONTO DOG SHOW.-—I¢t is possible that a trial of col- 
lies may be held in connection with the Toronto Bench Show, 
if suitable grounds can be obtained for it. A large number of 
special prizes will be given in the different classes, among them 
the Dominion Club offers a $75 cup for best six dogs of any 
breed, owned and breed in the Dominion; and there will be a 
$25 cup for best setter in show. 


NEW HAVEN BENCH SHOW.—New Haven, Conn.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: Will you be kind enough to 
announce in this week’s issue that classes will be formed for 
greyhounds and collies, for dogs, bitches, champions and 
puppies, and also for other breeds where the division is neces- 
sary. sinere will be many specials.—E. 8S. Porter, Secretary, 
N. H. K. C. 


SANTA CRUZ, Cal., boasts a litter of eight Gordon setter 
pups with no ears. 
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NEWARK DOG THIEVES.—Dog thieves ‘are on the ram- 
page in Newark, as usual. The last case reported is that of a 
pure liver-colored setter dog. Sam. white spot on chest, white 
toe on left fore and right hind legs, also white nails on other 
feet, not noticeable except when dog’s feet are washed. Ke- 
ward for information leading to recovery. All communica- 
tions will be considered strictly private, by F. SatTrr- 
THWAITE (2 West Park street, Newark, N. J.). 

POINTERS AND SETTERS.—Attention is called to the 
advertisement of pointers and setters for sale by Mr. F. Sat- 
terthwaite, published in another column. Mr. Satterthwaite 
knows what a good dog is, and we presume those he adver- 
tices are worth inspecting. 





KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To msure 


publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal; 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 

3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 


5. Date of bi th, o* breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be p/ainly written. Communication on one side of 
taper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


pee See instructions at head of this column. 

Sam, Jr. By Mr. E. G. Babcock, New Britain, Ct., for dark liver, 
white markings, cocker spaniel, whelped Dec. 6, 1882, by Cul. Stubbs 
out of Diamond. 

Fancy. By Mr. E, G. Babcock, New Britain. Ct., for dark liver, 
white breast, cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Aug. 10, 1883, by Quand 
out of Piper. 

Modesty. By Mr. John W. Munson, St. Louis, Mo., for liver and 
white pointer bitch, 2 years old, by Croxteth out of Trinket. 

Brimstone, Madstone. Touchstone, Luckystone and Clingstone. 
By the Westminster Kennel Club, for liver and white pointers, one 
dog and four bitches, whelped Aug. 24, 1883, by Tory out of Moon 
stone. Imported in utero. 

Queen Dido. By Dr. S. H. Greene, Newmarket. N. H., for black 
spaniel bitch, whelped Dec. 1%, 1883, by Obo IT. (A.K.R. 432) out of 
Ruhie (A. K.R 734). 

Floss II, By Mr. U. C. Andrus, Malone, N, Y., for liver and white 
cocker spaniel bitch. whelped July 20, 1883, by Handy (Racer—-Ruth) 
out of Nellie Cohern (Sport—Curiey). 

Vixen By Mr. F. L. Stebbins, Geneva, N. Y., for liver and 
white cocker spaniel bitch, whelped April 20, 1883, by Dick (Ringold— 
Pot) out or Little Flirt (Snip— Frolic). 

NAMES CHANGED. 

> See instructions at head of this column. 

Jessie to Lady Bub, Black cocker spaniel bitch, whelped March 
12, 1880, by imported Bub(A.K.R. 131‘ out of imported Jennie, owned 
by Mr. Herman F. Schellhass, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BRED. 

te see instructions at head of this column. 

Modesty—Bang. Mr. John W. Munson’s (St. Louis, Mo.) liver and 
white poiuter biteh Modesty to imported Pang (champion Bang— 

sna), Jan. 12 and 14. 

Polly—Bang Bang. Mr. W. Tallman’s bitch Polly (Beanfort— 

-——) to the Westminster Kennel Club’s pointer Bang Bang, Feb. 15. 

Rue—Bang Bang. Mr. Bayard Thayer's bitch Rue (Snapshot— 
Ruby) to the Westminster Kennel Club’s pointer Bang Bang, Feb. 18. 

Lotta—Sensation. Mr. A. B Conger’s bitch Lotta (Faust—Clarg) 
to the Westminster Kennel Club’s pointer Sensation. 

Fty—Crowteth. Mr. Fullerton’s pointer bitch Fly to Mr. A, E. 
Godeffroy’s Croxteth, Jan, 15. 

Foily—Crorteth. Mr Walker's pointer bitch Folly to Mr. A. E, 
Godeflroy’s Croxteth, Feb, 14. 

Daisy—Glencho. Mr. G. Hills’s (Hudson, N.Y.) red Irish setter bitch 
Daisy (Chief—Tilley) to Glencho (Elcho—Noreen), 1. 31, 

Lady Bub—Benedict’s Boy. Mr. Herman F. Schellhass’s (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) black cocker spaniel bitch Lady Bub (A.K.R. -—) to his 
Benedict’s Boy (A.K.R. 130), Feb. 10. 

WHELPS. 

keer See instructions at head of this column. 

Lofty. Mr. J. P.Willey’s (Salmon Falls, N. H.) cocker spaniel bitch 
Lofty (A.K.K. 431), Feb. 13, four (one dog), by Obo IT. (A.K.R. 432); 
all black, 












SALES. 

2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Beauchief. Collie dog, whelped April 25, 1883 (Gyp—Buttercup), 
by Mr. Arthur L. Kelley, Lawrence, Mass., to Miss Ida F. Warren, 
Leicester, Mass 

Elcho—Meg whely. Red Lrish setter bitch, whelped July 21, 1883, 
by Elcho (Charlie—Nell) ont of Meg (Elcho—Rose), by Mr. Benj. F. 
Clark, Manchester, N. H., to Mr, Frank Prendergast, Boston, Mass. 

Don Juan. White, black and ticked English setter dog, whelped 
April 16, 1883 (champion Dash Iil.—Katydid), by Mr. E. H. Fisher. 
Jr., New Bedford. Mass.. to Mr. F. C. Snow, Dover, N. H. 

Cesar. Mulberry fawn mast: ff dog (A.K.K. 12), by Mr. Wm. Wade, 
Pittsburg), Pa., to Mr. C. F. Wilson, Palmyra, O. 

Jessie. Black cocker spaniel bitch, whelped March 12, 1880, by im- 
ported Bub (A.K.R, 131) out of imported Jennie (champion Brush, 
E.K.C.S.B. 7,871—champion Rhea, E.K.C.S.B, 2,228:, by Mr. D.C. 
e ‘, Tremont, N. Y., to Mr. Herman F. Schellhass, Brooklyn, 

























Red Irish setter biteh,whelped Aug. 22, 1583, by Glencho out 
of Colleen Bawn (A.K.R. 507), by Mr. Chas. R. Squire, Troy, N. Y., to 
Mr. John H. Nesbitt, W st Troy. N. Y. 

Drouse. Liver and white and liver ticked Enclish pointer dog, 
whelped Oct. 30, 1883. by Beacher out of Vinnie IT. (A K R 466), by 
Mr. Mr. Charles R. Squire, Troy, N. Y., to Mr. John H. Nesb.tt, West 
Troy, N. Y. 

Modesty. Red Irish seiter bitch, whelped Sept. 10, 1582, by Scout 
(Planket- Carrie) out of Grace (Hitl—Denua), by Mr. A. W. Pearson, 
Huntington, N. Y., to Mr. P. Mationy, Brvokiyn, N.Y. 

Nellia. Blick aad tan foxhound bite), by Mr. D.C. Paulding, 
White Plains, N. Y., to Mr. C. H. Kent, Monticello, N. Y. 

Baronet—Rita Croxieth whelps. Pointers, whelped Dec 1883 
(champion Baronet—champion r ita Croxteth), by Mr. Geo. 8.Tucker, 
Peterborough, N. H., a liver and white bitch and lemon and white 
dog to Mr. Geo. L. V. Tyler, West Newton, Mass. 

PRESENTATIONS. 
fe” See instructions at head of this column. 

Bessie Case. Bl ck, white and tan setter bitch, by Fr tz (Roderick 
—Norna) out of Duff (Carlowitz—Kose), by Mr. John W. Munson, St. 
Louis, Mo., to Mr. Geo, A. Castieman, same place. 
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atuswers ta Correspondents, 


{2 No Notice Taken of Auonymous Correspondents. 


F. M. L.. Summit Station, O.—1. About March 1. 2. Write to the 
manufacvurers. 

R. W. M., Alexandria. Va.—-We know nothing of the new English 
rifle referred to. 

B.. Toledo, O.—For some hints on care of quail in confinement see 
editorial columns. 

New Svusscriszer, New Hampshire.—A 12-bore will do for your 
shooting. See page 86 of this issue. 

L. B., Jr , Boston.—For government charts, apply to I. Thaxter & 
Son, No. 125 State street, in your city. 

W. D. D., Ottawa.—For information respecting English hurdle rac- 
ing, consul: some of the horse papers. 

J. M. H., Brooklyn.—You can get areca nut of druggists, or send 
to the firms which advertise it in our columns. 

b. H.—For instructions in trapping consult Gibson’s ‘‘Complete 
American Trapper,” price $1. Wecan supply it. 

Lone ANGLER.—1. The index to Vol. XXI. will probably be printed 
next week. 2 The rod is worih the price asked for it. 

W. H., New York.—Adcress of Secretary New Jersey Fish and 
Game Protective Society is Wm. L. Force, Plaiutield, N. J. 

BROOKLYNITE.—1. The .20 long will carry further than the .22 short. 
2. Clean the gunstock thoroughly, apply sweet oil and rub it briskly. 

Hentinc Horn.—Have lost your address or would send the issue 
containing directions Low to make a hunting horn. lt was the paper 
of April 19, 1883. 

L. L. B,. Washingtun Ter.—Coues’s ‘‘Fur-Bearing Animals” relates 
to those of this coudtry; Van Dyke’s ‘‘Still-Hunter’’ gives directions 





























FOREST AND STREAM. 


for deer hunting in America. Mr. Van Dyke lives in California. 
Dealers in wild animals are Chas. Reiche & Bro., Chatham street, 
New York. 

C. A. R., Pittsburgh, Pa.—The best material for a canoe deck is 
mahogany or Spanish cedar 4in. thick, as it will stand both sun and 
water without checking. 

G. C. B., North Granville, N. Y.—How far will a .32-ealiber rifle, 
using long cartridges, shoot with accuracy? Ans. Excellené work 
may be relied on at 100 yards. 

W. R., Philadelphia.—The charges you name are not excessive. As 
to diff. rence of recoil, that is something that would be determined 
only by actual comparative test. 

_W. F. K., Tioga County, N. Y.—We can send you the digest of New 
York game laws compiled under direetion of the Commissioners of 
Fisheries. Price twenty-five cents. 

W, G. V., Bailardvale, Mass.—1. You can shoot squirrels, rabbits 
and ‘quail with your 16-bore gun. 2. Dr. Carver is the champion wing- 
shot of the world, so far as there is any such championship. 

N. W., Hudson Centre, N. H.—1, Would parties trapping be respon- 


ference in the shooting qualities of Damascus, or laminated steel? 
Ans. 1. No. 2. No. 

W.E M., Massachusetts.—1. We have refused the advertisement 
of the gun dealers named, because we do not consider them re- 
liable. 2. Minks and muskrats are found on salt marshes as well as 
on fresh water streamd. 

W. F., Greece, N. Y.—We have never been able to learn anything 
thing more about the *‘anti-bow”’ machine than was printed in our 
issue of Ort. 4, 1883. Perhaps that item should have gone among the 
“Camp-Fire Flickerings.”’ 

J.B. D., North Granville, N. Y.—Give me dimensions of 4 regulation 
Creedmoor target reduced fora gallery. Ans. Write to Demnison & 
Co , New York. orto J.S. Conlin, Broadway and Thirty-first sureet, 
New York, for sample targets. 

8. C., Troy, New York.—For the articles on left-eyed shooting see 
issues of Sept. 29 and Oct. 6, 181... As to the use of one eye or two 
eyes in shooting, there is a wide diversity of opinion. Some of the 
crack shots shut one eye, others keep both open. 

G. H.H., Maine.—There is little difference between the shooting 
of a 28-inch barrel and that of a 30-inch barrel. The latter will burn 
a little more powder than the former; and some say that the extra 
length is of service in aiming, though we have not found it so. 

W. E. C.. Menlo, lowa.—There is no special hunter’s map of Michi- 
gan that we know of. Any standard map will probably answer your 
purpose, You might find what you want in the numerous railroad 
guide book maps that are puplished by the Michigan railroads. 

T. L., Philadelphia.—Guns are usually targeted ai 30in. circle, 
40yds. These targets are easily prepared, or you may obtain them 
already psinted at the gun stores. A modified chokebore will prob- 
ably give you the best satisfaction on the game and clay-pigeons. 

W. N. L., Good Ground, Long Island.—They are netting ducks by 
the hundreds here. Is there no way to stopity Ans. Netting ducks 
is against the law. You may stop it by informing tue game protector 
of your district, Geo. A. Whittaker, Southampton, and calling on him 
to prosecute the guilty parties. 

J. J. T., Mansfield, Ohio.—If you cut the gun off back of the 
*pocket”’ 1t will not shoot so closely as it does now: but you do not 
state length of barrel, so we cannot advise you. Try varying pro- 
portions of powder and shot charges. You may inthis way alter the 
shooting to a satisfactory result. 

BuckeEYE, Ohio.—What is the difference between the gnuzzie diame- 
ter of a 10-gauge full choke and a 12-gauge cylinder borey Ans. It | 
depends upon the degree and style of choke. f both were cylinder 
bores. the difference would be that between .775in. for the 10-gauge 
and .728in. for the 12-gauge, or .04tin. 

W. A. R., New Haven, Conn.—The Fish Commissioners of Massa- 
chusetts are: E. A. Brackett, Winchester; E. H. Lathrop, Springfield, 
and F. W. Putnam, Cambridge. New Hampshire: G. W. Riddle, 
Manciester; Luther Hayes, South Milton; K. B. Hodge, Plymouth. 
Maine: E. M. Stilwell, bangor; H. O. Stanley, Dixfield. Connecticut: 
br. W. M. Hudson, Hartford; R. G. Pike, Middletown. 

Neb, Allegany, N. Y.—1. What is the regular price for mounting 
deer heads upon black walnutshields? 2. Who publishes a reliable 
hardware trade journal in New York. Ans.1. There is no regular 
price. Much depends on the length of neck and other matters. Eight 
dollars for a short-necked head and twelve for a long is about the 
figure. 2. Try uhe Iron Age, David Williams, publisher, Chambers 
street, New York. 

J. H., Guilford, Me.—Dr. Coues’s book on the “Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals” treats of the natural history of the subject. Gibson’s book 
(mentioned elsewhere in this column) tells how to trap. We know of 
no book treating specially of fur buying. If you want to keep posted 
in fur prices communicate with the commission firms, as Wm. Mac- 
naughtan’sj Sons, New York, who, we believe, are successors of the | 
great fur millionaire, John Jacob Astor. 

sport, Brooklyn.—1. Bird lime 1s made as follows: Boil down lin- 
seed oil of the best quality until it becomes thick and glutinous. 
Boil im earthen pot, in open air, fortwo or three hours, and be sure | 
that the cover of the pot fits tightly, so that the oil will not catch fire. | 
When boiled, set away in tin vessels with tight fittingcovers. Touse 
it: Select small, dry sticks, as thick as a straw and eight inches long. 
Sharpen the edges. smear them with the lime. and fasten the sticks 
into grooves cut in astake stuck intothe ground. Place a ‘call bird”’ 
as alure. When the birds alight upon the sticks they pull them out 
from the main stake, and when flymg the wings, coming in contact 
with ihe lime, are pinioned to the sides. 2. We will receive two-cent 
stamps for the dog pictures. 

H. &.S., Brooklyn.—For trapping book see answer to B. H. For 
hunting rifle and its use you cannot do better than to look through 
the files of the Forest AND Stream; for hints on target shooting 
especially, see review of Farrow’s book in our issue of March 22, 1883, 
or buy the book itself ($1). There are a number of good books on the 
suotgun, adapted to your purpose, among them Bogardus’s *‘Field, 
Cover and Trap Shooting” ($2). **Wing-Shooting,”’ by “Chipmunk” 
(50 cents). Fora book on camping out we advise you to wait until 
the publication of **Woodcraft,” by our well known contributor 
*“Nessmuk.”’ It will be ready in abouta month. Perhaps the work | 
best adapted to meet your needs is Hallock’s ‘“Sportsman’s Gazet- 
teer’’ ($3), which treats of game, guns, rifles, ete. | 

W. H. A., Canada.—The maximum weights of different members of 
the deer family are given by Judge Caton as follows: Moose. more 
than 1,.200lbs. Elk, or wapiti deer, exceeding 1 00¢ibs. Woodland 
caribou, 400] bs. (probably more, though record of none heavier known 
to author). Mule deer, 250lbs.; average much lower. Columbia 
black-tailed deer (rare sp-cimens), 15U0lbs ;: average much lower. 
Com: on deer (Cervus virginianus), largest of which author has au- 
thentic record, killed in Wichigan, weighed before dressing 246]bs.; 
“average weight may be set down as not more than one hundred | 
pounds, The guesses of hunters often give much larger weights.” 
Generally larger on Northern than Southern ranges. Mexican deer 
(which author says is but a variety of C. virginianus) is much | 
smaller than his Northern brother. Barren ground caribou, or Arc- 
tic reindeer, 150lbs. (average much lower). Acapulco deer (speci- 
mens in possession of author), 30 to 40lbs. 

TANNER.—For tanning, Mr.Gibson in his ‘Complete American Trap- 
per” recommends the following: ‘tFor tanning with the hair on, 
the skin should first be cleaned, every particle of loose fat or flesh 
being removed, and the useless parts cut away. When this is done, it 
should be soaked fur an hour or two in warm water. The following 
mixture should then be prepared: Take equal parts of borax, salt- 
petre and sulphate of soda, and with them mix water sufficient to 
produce the consistency of thin batter. [Ibis preparation should be 
painted thickly on the tlesb side of the skin, after which these sides | 
should be doubled together and the pelt left in an airy place. A sec- 
oud mixture should next be prepares. This should consist of two 
parts sal soda, three parts borax, four parts castile or other hard 
soap, all to be melted together over a slow fire. At the end of twenty 
four hours after the application of the first mixture, the second should 
be applied in a similar manner, and the fur again left for the same 
length of time. Next make a mixture equal parts of salt and alum, 
dissolved in warm witer and thickened witb coarse flour to the con- 
sistency of thin paste. Spread this thickly over the skin and allow 
it to dry, after which it should be scraped off with the bowl of a 
spoon. The skin should be tightly stretched during the operation, in 
order to prevent too great shrinkage. A single application of the 
last named dressing is generally sufficient for small skins; but a sec- 
ond or third treatment may be resorted to if required, to make theékin 
soft anu pliable, after which it should be finished off with sand-paper | 
and pumice stone A skin may be thus dressed as soft as velvet, and 
the alum and salt willl set the hair securely.”’ 

INFORMATION WANTED. 


F. M. P. (of New York) wants to know of desirable quail locality in 
Virginia, in season. 

W.H. R. (of Boston) and five companions wish to go fishiyg in a 
yacht in July, two weeks, expenses not to exceed $50 for the entire 
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sible for damage done to dogs caught in traps? 2. Is there any dif- | 


| there there was no certainty of income, and therefore no basi 
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Rifle and Trap Sheating. 


FIXTURES. 


First International Clay-Pigeon Tournament, at Chicago, Tll., May 
26 to 31. Managers, Ligowsky Clay-Pigeon Co., P. O. Box 1292, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





ARMY PRACTICE IN 1884. 


I IEUTENANT-GENERAL SHERIDAN is determined that the 
4 modern idea of long-range military practice shall be introduced 
into the regular army, and besides he has given the whole subject of 
army practice an overhauling, in preparation for the work @ 1884. He 
directs in a recent order that wherever necessary ranges can be ob- 
tained, marksmen will be advanced in regular target practice to dis- 
tances of 800,900 and 1,000yds., using service rifies and service 
ammunition. 

The grade of sharp shooter is established. To enter this class the 
following percentages will be required: 88 per cent. at 200, 300 and 
600yds. each, and 76 per cent. ai 800, 900 and 1.000yds. each. Division 
and department comma ders in their discretion will extend to sharp- 
shooters such privileges as interests of the service will permit. < 

In view of the greater amount of ammurition now authorized. and 
the increased skill attained under systematic training in rifle firing, 
requirements heretofore adopted are raised. Hereafter the best 
three scores made (each having the required percentage) will deter- 
mine annual classifications. In calculating the figure of merit all 
company ofticers and regimental staff will be included; sharpshoot- 
ers will each be given a multiplier of 200, Besides those now excluded 
from consideration, all who desert or are transferred or discharged 
during the first month, ard all who are prevented by sickness from 
firme during the whole practice season, wil! also be disregarded . 
Medical certificates will be required to accompany exceptions 
claimed on account of sickness. 

When supplied, the following insignia will be worn to indicate skill 
in markmenship. Marksmen qualitying during the current year will 
always wear one pair of marksman’s buitons, Those qualifying for 
the second time may wear two pairs. After qualifying three times 
(not necessarily in consecutive years), a marksman’s pin will be 
worn on the left breast. These wearing marksman’s pins will not 
wear more than the smgle pair of marksman’s buttons. indicating 
renewed qualification during the year. A sharpshooter will be indi- 
cated bya small bronze cross worn below the opening of the coat 
ecllar while he continues to qualify annually in that class, The 
cross and the pin will be the property of the winners, and they may 
be worn upon the breast after ceasing to qualify in the correspond- 
ing classes. They will be issu+d and sold according to present regu- 
lations concerning marksmen’s buttons. 

When, through no tault of his own (either through detached Ser- 
vice or sickness through the shooting season), a marksman or a 
sharpshooter has no opportunity to qualify the next succeeding year, 
ge may continue to wear the insignia of his class for another year. 
Certificates for marksmen aud sharpshooters will be supplied by the 
Adjutant-General of the army, and will be issued from departinent 
headquarters, with qualifying scores entered upon them, to those 
entitled to receive them. 

Hereafter, all duly qualified marksmen in the army will be con- 
sidered eligible for selection to attend annual department competi- 
tions; but whenever any maiksman s been three times member of 
a department team or bas won any three of the authorized prize 
medals, he wili be announced m general orders from these head- 
quarters as belonging to a distinguished class no longer eligible to 
compete for these honors without special permission from the com- 
manding general of the army. 

Post commanders will send only enlisted men to represent com- 
panies at contests for places upon department teams, but department 























| commanders may select (upon recommendations by post command- 





ers) two commissioned officers from each regiment in the commands, 
tocompete. Staff cilicers may be allowed to enter department com- 
petitions in the discretion of department commanders. 

At all annual competitions for prizes and pleces upon teams, 
distances will remain as heretofore, but the totul of the two days’ 
score of the three fired will determine composition of teams. Pre- 
liminary practice will not exceed tive days for department contests 
or three days for division and army competitions. Individual 
skirmish matches will always be held at these meetings, and scores 
will be carefully recorded and announced. This very important kind 
of target practice will nut be neglected. A medal will be awarded to 
the skirmisher making the best individual score at each of the 
annual competitions for department, division and army prizes. 


DOMINION RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 





( TTAWA, Feb. 13—The annual meeting of the Dominion 
Rifle Association was held this morning in the Railway 
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Committee room of the House of Commons. There was 
a large attendance. The annual report of the association was sub- 
mitted in printed form and accepted as read. S report speaks of 
the sending to England of the Wimbledon team last year under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Otter, The Kolapore Cup was lost by the team 
by eighteen points, the competition having been with the Martini- 
Henri rifle, to the use of which Canadians were not accustomed. 
One hundred Martini-Henri rifles has been secured on loan from the 
Home Government through intervention of Lieutenant Colonel Otter, 
and would be given out to the Provincial Associations to be used by 
the members. Among the prizes offered at the last meeting of the 
association was **The British Challenge Sineld,”’ which was presented 
through the Marquis of Lorne by the auxiliary forces of Great 
Britain. The changes in the ownership of p:rt of the grounds on 
which the ranges at Ottawa are make it necessary, in the opinion of 
the Council, to throw the butt back 100 yards, so tnat all firing points 
may be brought within ground leased by the Government. 

Tne question of funds was touched upon, the Council reporting that 
son 
which can be determined the amount that may be prudently offered 
in tie prize st. The cost of working the annual meeting is about 
$8,500. The balance of the Govornment grant over the expenses of 
the Wimble'on team 1s only $2,250, and this is all that can be de 
pended upon with any degree of certainty. 

In view of these facts the Council feel much anxiety as to the gen- 
eral future of the association, but trust that the Government may be 
induced to r-sture the grant to its original sum of $10,000, and thus 
render possible the continuance of ti.e work in which they are en- 
gaged, asthey believe,with no slight benefit to the militia force cf the 
country. 

Lord Lansdowne, responding to a vote of welcome, said: Mr. 
President and gentlemen—It is a source of the greatest satisfaction 
to me to know that your memcers were anxious that I should suc- 
ceed to the place in this association which was occupied by my pre- 
decessor, Lord Lorne. Iregard itasarecognition of the fact that 
this association is doing a work not only of great material interest 











| from the point of view of the Dominion, but of great imperial im- 


portance as well, I wish I could say that I felt that I could bring to 
the performance of these duties something of Lord Lorne’s ability to 
pertorm ti.em. Lord Lorne was not only a generous and consistent 
supporter of the association, he was not only a strenuous advocate 
o.itsclaims upon all occasions. but he was 4 practiced and ex- 
pe‘ienced rfleman, thoroughly conversant with all matters of busi- 
uess with which you are concerned, and able to bring to your council 
a great deal of practical thougutfulness and sagacity. My own 
acquaintance with rifle shcoting goes back to, lam afraid, a rather 
distant date. I was one of the school boys who shut in the first Eton 
eleven at Wimbledon the first year that the prize was given there: 
andIlam ashamed to say that after that my military ardor some- 
what evaporated, and will require a good deal of re- 
suscitation n.-w. I am very glad to see, sir, from the report 
which lies upon the table that I am called to the office of 
patron at a moment when, upon the whole, the position and pros- 
pects of the association are such as to give us cause for congratula- 
lation. I believe it is taking more and more hold upon the people of 
the Dominion, and | have no fear that during my conneetion with it 
it will cohtinue to holdits own. but there is one respect, and I think 
one only, in which, perhaps. the position of the association is not 
*so Satisfactory as we all of us desire, and that is the paragrapn 
inthe report which touches upon the delicate and important ques- 
tion of finances. Now, as to that, we know. of course, that the in- 
come of the association is derived partly from private sources and 
partly from the support which the Dominion Government has 
thought fit to extend toit. As to those private sources of income, 


| it seems to me that our efforts should be directed mainly to this, to 


secure for the association from as many quarters as possible not so 
much avery large measure of support as a constant source of in- 
come. (Applause’. If we could p:¢vail upon our friends to give us 
nol a very Iagnificent subvention upon one or two occasions, but 
to promise us fora term of years such an amount of assistance as 
will give us something like an assured income. 1 think we should 
stand upon a figancial basis more solid than that which we,occupy 
at the present time. With regard to the other source of income, 





party; and they want to know where on shall go. 

‘LONE ANGLER”’ wishes to know of a place to Spend the spring and 
summer in the western part of Maine or in New Hampshire, away 
from the railroads,whbere the woods are well preserved, with gdod fly- 
fishing and fair accommodations, 





namely, that which we derivefrom the kind assistance of the gov- 
erment, I observe that the report expresses the highest hope that the 
subvention may be somewhat increased. I can only say this, that 
the moment being one in which I observe there isin the air a good 
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deal of mention of what is spoken of as “better terms,” if the asso- 
ciation is not very extravagant in its proposals under that head we 
should be very much gratified if it should be within the power of the 
gove nment to meet those very moderate requirements. (Applause). 

The new president, Hon. Mr Kirkpatrick, made the pleasing an- 
nounrement that his Excellency, the Governor-General, had co..:trib- 
uted $500 to the funds of the association. The announcement was 
received with applause. 

The follouing gentlemen were elected vice-presidents: 

For Ottawa. Lieut.-Col. Allen Gilmour, Ottawa; for Quebec. Lieut.- 
Col. Ouimet. Montreal: New Brunswick, Lieut.-C: 1. Hon. A. E. Bots- 
ford, Sackville; for Nova Scotia, Lieut.-Col. A. K. Mackinlay, Halifax; 
for Manitoba, Hon. M. A. Girard, Winnipeg; for British Columbia, 
Hon. W. J. Macdonald, Victo:ia; for Prince Edward Island; Hon. R. 
H. Haythorne, Charlottetc wn. 

The «lection of some members of the council brought the meeting 
to a close. 

The new council met this afternoon at 3 o’clock, and the following 
members of the staff were appointed: Chairman of the Council, 
Lieut,-Col. Hon. M. R. Masson.of Terrebonne. Executive Committ+e 
of Council: Major Tilton, Lient.-Cols. Panet,Ross Bacon and White Ot- 
tawa; D. P. Fraser, Montreal; Lieut. Macnachtan, Cobourg; Lieut. -Col. 
Macdonald, Ottawa; Capt. Mason, Hamilton; Major Blaicklock. Mon- 
treal; Lieut.-Col. Worsley, Kingston; Lient.-Col. Gibson. Hamilton. 
Capt. Perley, Secretary; Capt. Costin, Ottawa, Treasurer. Finance 
Committee: Major Tilton, Lieut. Cul. Ross, Ottawa; Capt. Perley. 

The council is composed as follows: 

Ontario—Col. Gzowski, Major Mason, Lieut.-Col, Macdonald. Lieut. 
Macnachtan, Lieut.-Col. Otter, Lieut. Gourdeau, Lieut. Col. White, 
Lieut.-Col. Panet, Lieut.-Col. Williams, Lieut.-Col. Bacon, Lieut.-Col. 
Vance Graveley, Lieut.-Col. Gibson, Capt. Casey, and Major Mac- 
pherson. 

Quebec—Major Blaiklock, Lieut.-Col. D. T. Fraser, Capt. Prevost, 
Capt. Hood, Capt. Baifour, Lieut.-Cod. Masson, Lieut.-Col. Me- 
Eachern. Major E. Bond, Mr. Hall, M. P., and Lieut.-Col. Worsley. 

New Brunswick—Major Tilton, Capt. Perley, Lieut.-Col. Beer, Capt. 
Toller, Hon. John Boyd, and Josiah Wood, M. P. 

Nova Scotia—M:j..Gen. Laurie, Mr. Stairs. M. P.. D. B. Wood- 
worth, M. P., Lieut.-Col. Bradley, Lieut.-Col. Bremner, and W. Mac- 
donald, M. P. 

Manitoba—I ieut.-Col. Scott, Hon. Mr. Royal, Lieut.-Col. Macdonald, 
and A. W. Ross, M. P. 

British Columbia—Hon. Mr. Nelson, D. E. C, Baker, M. P., Hon. Dr. 
McInnis, and Lieut. Col. Ross. 

Prince Edward Island—Major Dogherty, Capt. D. Ste wert, Capt. 
Brec«en, M. P., and Surgeon Malloch. 





BOSTON. Feb, 22.—Walnut Hill Rifle Range was crowded to-day 
by devotees of the rifle, all anxious to improve the beautiful weather. 
W bile the conditions were particularly pleasant for outdoor sports 
generally, the riflemen compleined of atroublesome wind. A feature 
of the shoot was the presence of many gentlemen shooting military 
rifles, and rolling up excellent scores therewith. The best records of 
the day are appended: 






Creedmoor Prize Match, 

4554-48 W Kirkwood....... i 
W .J Meadows (mil) - 
E Partridge..... .. 
F R Blake (mil)... .238 


G F Ellsworth.......5 
A Matthews. 
TCA. kcarctsnasa 4454 
J BThomas...... 











JL Brackett...... 444555: FS Hall (mil) ...... 2 
WO cee ees 544454551—44 E P Dow (mil).. ....4438212103—29 
JL Fowile (mil)...... 5414455444443 

Creedmoor Practice Match. 
D Kirkwood... ......4555555555—49 A W Webb... ......4545554444—44 
JB Fellows..... ...45 4—46 WLCoon.... ...... 4444444543—40 


J E Darmoddy (mil).4443345344—29 
W H Morton .......5533444481—39 
F¥ C Shepard (mil). .4443444443—39 
F W Fowle umil).. 14454343— 38 
145-44 RS Winsby wril). ..3444444433~—37 
Rest Match. 

TORE 8g. kiwi dccnccas eenscnussawens 10 9 01010 9 81010 9~—94 


C B Ewards........ 4 
H Mor'imer......-.. 
DP WEMNGe. ...6205.. 
H Cushing 
Samuel Merrill 














icp ace divcavucesuduns .91010 910101019 7 9~94 
W Gardner WwW 9 8i” 8 8 7101; 10—90 
eer 10 8 9 910 610 810 x—s88 
By Se oi cposccsse Siaddccscsa t 4 Oe Bh tt ace 
IN Seo 8 2 ads cuehuwagddea time 5 810 9 9102 910 9 6~86 
Combination Match—Decimal Target. 
CB Ir vncvcdecctsvesvarese <anteen 9597910 8 8 6 5—% 
WMS oho vtec xcs cede <heeeee 59.$66%78 8 8 7~7 
MMM. 5 oss oak Socvicnaekeeees 987898675 5-7 
Combination Match—Creedmoor Target. 
© E Berry 5455455 4 5-46 
i rere 545545544 5-46 
pS | eee 444456555 5 5—4 
Victory Medal Match. 
I as doc ocwnsdcevetasundgamases 10 49%& 9 8 610 9 6-88 
GF Elsworth 7910 710 47 8 6—% 
REE de cakneted pede teeesaanevenns 9688346910 9 8—?7 
BI sc. oo boca gvniiedecew neon 68 61097769 7~—% 


WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 22.—There was the regular field day at 
the Pine Grove Range of the Worcester Rifle Asssociation ; by reason 
of the wind which was bad the scores were not as large as on some 
former occasions. The prize winners and their scores were as follows: 
The first event was the Creedmoor match, each men had five scores 
ef seven shots with a possibile 175. 









Br Rss coonedonvanantaussensacans 32 32 33 34 31— 162 
ID CIR, 656 cecc even ccnscicccase a BL 32 82 21 32—158+3—161 
MN Joyce. 31 3) 29 33 32— 3~158 
Be Ty BBCO. 0.02000 31 31 3) 8) 380—152+f—-155 





30 30 31 30—15346—158 
UE over cwsies sce 29 29 30 31 29—148+3—151 
The next was the American Decimal Match with 5 scores, 9 shots, 
anda possible 350. 
We IN es dae cctucden en qehehi stan a 60 5S 56 61 62— 297 
© SD BOE, ccc cess 58 53 54 64 56-—285+410—295 
MN Joyee ... 59 57 48 50 54—268410—278 
M Ferguson ; 43 41 42 36 54-216+15 -20 
Thethird event was the American Decimal Rest Match, with 5 scores, 
7 shots, and a possible 350. 
ai. win 34dunsAcateah een ds dceeawnes 55 61 57 61 641—298 
Set RE 20s Kane’. + ucc¥eaas ...56 52 60 63 65—295 


NE“ BEDFORD, Mass., Feb. 22.—in a 200yds. rifle match to-day, 
between teams of the New Bedford City Guards. Company E, 1st 
Regiment, and the Cunningham Rifles, of Brockton. Compuny |, Ist 
Regiment, tue former won by four points. The score stood, ia a 
possiole 100: ; 

New Bedford City Guards. 








Cunningbam Rifles. 


Segt Greene................-+6- Bergt Haitiee . «65s -<cccasesscs 57 
BOrEe TID WGS 605 cccs. cecceees Private “adu..... ....... dene 
Sergt Pope.........2++ eve s Private Til.on....... ae Sasxavess 70 
Sere er EWIUGUD ERMEID cc accassecese cas 53 
Private Barnum Private Packard............... 53 
Private laine......... Private Winslow. 58 





Private Jennings............... 56 Private Pouter........... . rou Oe 
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NORRISTOWN, Pa.—Match shot on Washington’s Birthday, 
weather conditions favorable, although a moderate breeze was blow- 
ing ac oss the range almost at right angle-, and making it very dif 
ficult for some of the marksmen tu keep 0: the target. The di~tance 
was 100yds. The majority of the marksmen shot lying on their 
backs, no artificial rest being allowed. A. B, Parker was very un 
fortunate, his rile breaking in tue first match. E. A. Leopolu won 
first prize in every match, as the fullowing summary will show. 
Each marksmen tired five shutsin each match, and each shot was 
measured from the center of tne bullet hole to the center of the 
bullseye. Tne votal distance of the five shots being the shooters’ 
string, and the shortest string to win: 

First Matcn.—E. A. Leopold 7.01 inches, J. S. Pennypacker 11.04 
inches, Mr. Johnson 23.91 inches. 

second Match.—E. A. Leopold 369 inches, J. S. Pennypacker 11.41 
inches, “r. Johnson 18.51 inches. 


Third Match.—E. A. Leupold 4.48 inches, J. S. Pennypacker, 10.06 |y 


inches. 

Fourth Match.—E. A. Leopold 5.06 inches, J.. 8. Pennypacker, 6.41 
inches. 

Mr. Leopold used a Maynard Creedmoer ritie, and put 19 out of 20 
shots in a four-inch bullseye. Mr. Pennyp cker used a Winchester 
repracing rifle 45-0, with peep and globe sights and spirit level, and 
was given an allowance of half ap inch per shot in the second 
match, and one inch per shot in the third. Mr. Johnson used a 
muzzleloader with pec p and globe sights and hair trigger, and re- 
ceived an allowance ot one inch per shot in the second ma ch, and 
one and one-halt eo r shot inthe third match. The shooting 
of the winner 1u the sec@nd and tiird matches is said to be the best 
ev record for this style of shooting in tuis section of the State. 

SPRINGFIELD.—the Springfield Rod ani Gun Rifle Club went 
down to Collinsville, Conn., yesterday to shoot the first of a series of 
team matches with the Cauton Club, and came off victors by a score 
of 495 to 480. The teams coysisied of five men each, and the con- 
ditions of une match were ten shots each on the Massachusetts target 
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with a possible record of 120._The Canton Club are said to have been 
surprised to find Assistant Manager Farrow of the Bullard Arms 
Company pitted ag: ist them, not knowmg that that remarkable 
shot had taken up his home in this city. The boys were treated very 
handsomely by the Collinsville be ay being met at the depot by a 
committee and escorted to the Valley House, where a first-rate din- 
ner was provided for both clubs. Thenext match will be shot about 


Fast Day. The sco.e: 
The Springfield Club, 





EN MRIS e ss wc cclcesunkuk peadensaaauna 710 912 91010 9 9 10— 9% 
MINE, for ciate etn nied ode ig ..10 12 10 1010 11 9 911 8-100 
oF Me WOE, ocencnc vse Sdaaenetaae . 81010 812 811 910 9— 9% 
Mia MS Oia sin’ wer Wowace usin sad 4akee 12111010 9 512 811 10— 98 
WEEN. uses doe Anccunes ues .«!1.11 10 9 12 12 12 10 10 10—107 
The Canton Club. 
OM BENIN o'x:0'¢ cidiew dnckes oncacbaauce 7 912 810 9101010 9— 9% 
Pe rere 10 910 8111111 9 9 8— 9% 
SE Sao ninesta?'s  baatucamaneded 812 8 91012 7 911 10— 96 
ee NONINS os c'x sie dsd ema Sacsdusisl cexoed 9 91010 9121211 9 8~— 99 
OT isin sitkenincas coat neeecacs cranes 11 7 91110 91010 9 9— 9% 





Mr. Farrow shot one of the new Bullard repeating rifles. They 
were very bountifully entertained with a substantial lunch, and a very 
fine dinner.—Mrs. W. Mitton Farrow. 

ZE:TLER’S GALLERY.—Ten shots per man, possible 120. Capt. 
Fitz's Side—T. Fitz, 116; A. Lober, 116; D. Miller, 112; H. Oehl, 114; C. 
Judson. 117; H. Holges, 116; T. C. Noone, 111; total,-802. Capt. Zet- 
tler’s Side—B.Zettler, 114; M. Dorrler, 117; C. Zettler, 114: J. T. Norris, 
1.8; J. uevy, 114; J. H. Brown, 116; V. Steinbach, 116; total, 799. 

Regular shoot, Feb. 19, 12 ring target.10 snots per man, possible 
120: A. Lober, 116: C. Judson. 115; D. Miller, 110; T. C. Noone, 105; M. 
Dorrler, 117; M. B. Engler, 113; P. Feuning, 114; H. Holges, 118; V. 
Steinbach, 106; C G. Zettier. 118; B. Zettler, 109; H. Oehl, 114, N. D. 
Ward, 103; H. Puekhaver, 99.—N. D. Warp, Secretary. 

GARDNER, Mass , Feb. 20.—The Brattleboro Rifle Club of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., are expected here soon, when a match will be shot with 
the Gardner Club at Hackmatack Range. At the last meet at the 
range the attendance was light. The American decimal target was 
used ; distance, 200yds.; shooting off hand. Out of a possible 10) the 
following is the score: 


Oe ING 5 ora o dadc es ya coen ...-9 8 910 9 9 91010 99 
Pee EN acvedaccnadac ‘snaaveandeaws 9 910 710 9 610 9 7-86 
George Fordyce............... -...... 691099949 9 7& 
Pe eS dasa dds , buat pak'eleunalne 910 76779 9 910-88 
nis 6 cc cnase sacuebexetbdene 5.999879 6 6 981 
I chek cascode cnekciceusseaauces 9 6 8 710 410 8 6 5-7 


BROOKLYN, Feb. 20.—The foliowing gentlemen were elected 
officers of the Brooklyn Amateur Rifle Club for the year 1884: 
President, C. E. Tayntor; Vice-President, M. B. Hull; Secretary, J. 8S. 
Case; Captain, G. Joiner.—J §. Case, Secretary. 

BULL’S HEAD RIFLE CLUB.—Thursday, Feb. 14.—12-ring target, 
possivle 120: M. Dorrler, 117; A. Lober, 117; G. Zimmermann, 113; C. 
Rein, 113; H. Gunther, 113; H. Kruger, 112; V. Steinbach, 111; H. 
Hackmann, 106; H. Zubiller, 102; S. Mehrbach, 100; J. F. Campbell, 
59; G. Brueck, 93. 

Thursday, Feb. 21, 12 ring target, possible 120: C. Rein 118, A. Lober 
117, S. Mehrbach 115, G. Zimmermann 115, M. Dorrler 115, J. F. 
Schroeder 112, J. F. Campbell 111, J. Schneider 111,G. D Johnson 105, 
Lb. Walters 94. 

A QUERY AND SOME FACTS.—Milford, Mass., Feb. 11.—I have 
a Sharps long-range ritie in perfect order and condition and anextra 
fine shooter, but have no time nor range for practice, and wouid like 
to know from some readers of FoREST AND STREAM what effect it will 
have to take four inches off the end of the barrel. It is now 34 inches 
long, and I would like it better for general shooting if it was only 30, 
but dislike to run the risk of svoiling its shooting by cutting it off. 
Have any readers ever done this with this kind of rifle, and what was 
the result? While I am writing of rifles let me say a word about bul- 
lets. In moulding some .32-caliber Winchester bullets a short time 
since, [ was troubled to get perfect ones, and as an experiment, I 
melted with the lead a silver ten cent piece in enough lead to make 
about two hundred balls, and a handsomer lot of bullets | never saw, 
except nicely swaged ones, aud upon tesiing them for weight I took 
some twenty five from the lot hap hazard, and the extreme variation 
was only one grain by very careful testing. 1 kept the moulas clean 
and very ho.. Let some one else try this and report. I believe tuese 
balls will shoot as accurate as swaged ones. At sixty yards, using 
a Maynard 24-inch barrel, open sights, Winchester .32 caliber shell, 
20 grains Latin & Rand No 6 powder and this bullet, I fired five shot=, 
and four of them broke into the same holes, much to my surprise, as 
I bad little expected it from moulded buillets.—C., A. 8. 









THE TRAP. 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


HISTORY OF THE WORCESTER CLUB. 


= years ago the present month a few of the more prominent 

and enthusiastic sportsmen of this city began to agitate the 
formation of a sportsmen’s club. The project met with favor from 
the very outset, and after being discussed informaliy for a few days 
as one and another of the intended parties happened to meet, a pre- 
liminary meeting was called at the office of oue of our business men, 
whose whole soul was in the scheme. The meeting was largely at- 
tended, and was composed of our prominent business men, The 
veteran sportsman and honored citizen, John Buyden, Esq., was 
called to the chair, and well do [ remember his characteristic speech 
on that occasion. 

He had been in delicate health for a long time, and it was probably 
the first evening te had spent away from his home in many months. 
His whole soul se md fired anew on meeting the large company of 
his fellow citizens who had come together to talk of the subject that 
had beex tiie ruling passion of his life. The formaiion of a club and 
w at shvuld be its principal ovjects was fully discussed, a commi:tee 
on constitution end by-laws was chosen, and a liberal amount sub- 
sciibed by those present to defray the expense of printing, etc. 
Success was assured from the beginning, and when on the first Wed- 
nesde«y evening of the foilowing month we met and chose officers and 
adopted our constitution and by-laws. we were able to presenta 
membeship roll of gentlemen that no one need feel ashamed to be 
identified with. We have, and have always had, a large number of 
members who never shoot a gun either at the trap or in tne field. 
They are promi.en* business men who feel a local pride in the or- 
ganization, and who are quite willing to pay their annual dues for 
the social privileges which the club affords. 

As soon as the club was fairly organized we opened the commodi- 
ous club room, over the First National Bank. It was a well-furnished 
aud attractive room, supplied with all the sportsmen’s papers besides 
other reading matter, was always comtortable and neatly kept, and 
open day and evening for the use of the members. But somehow it 
never seemed to take very well, and it proved a very expensive lux 
ury. After keeping it open three or four years it was decided that 
the money exp: nded couid be better enjoyed in some other way, and 
the room was given up and the furnitur sold at anction, Since then 
the club has held quart rly meetings at the Bay State House. 

Ours has always been a.ive club, While we have never been un- 
mindful of the all important matter of game protection, we have also 
provided plenty of amusement for the members. When our club 
was scarcely a month old we held our first fielu day, using the old 
gyro pigeon. We purchased several traps and a large stock of the 
tin bids, but after using them a few times the members grew tired 
of them. and we were glad to sell our stock ata large discount to a 
young club in a neighboring town. We had not secured permanent 
shooting grounds when we made arrangements for our first pigeon- 
shooting tournament, which was held at Barber’s Crossing. This 
shoot was a grand success and was followed by another, which was 
held on the Full Moon Trotting Park, and this closed our first year’s 
out-of-door festivities. 

As -pring opened and we commenced our second year we secured 

ermanent shooting grounds on the Harringtoa place near Jordan 
ond, and erected thereon a club house and pigeon coops at an ex- 
pense of over three hundred dollars. Here we enjoyed many a 
pleasant field day till finally compelled by State legislation to cease 
igeon shooting. 

Next we gave our attention to glass balls, using the old Bogardus 
ball and straight away trap. Then came the Card rotary w!.ich had 
a long run. but after a while it was considered too easy, and one of 
our members, Mr. C RB, Holden, invented a +o which came into 
general use in New England and which I think bas never been ex- 
celled for glass ball shooting. The members of our club have shot 
a great mavy team matches, a large majority of which they have 
won. The first of these matches was a series of three with the Mar!- 
boro Club. The first ae was in Marlboro, and when the Wor- 
cesters walked to the score they had never before seen a ball thrown 
froma rotary trap. We lost this race but won the next two. After- 
ward we generally met the Marlboros in a friendly contest once a 

ear as long as that club exist+d. We challenged the New Haven 

un Club and met them in that — the match resulting in a tie. The 
return match was shot in Spring eld and won by the Worcesters. 
When the State Glass Ball Association was formed ours was one of the 
first clubs to move in the matter. Previous to the last annual tourna- 
ment ~ State Association has each year offered two champion 
badges for glass ball shooting, one for teams of five men, the other 
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! tor the individual championship, these badges to be held by the 
winners through the — provided they were able to defend them 
ey each being subject to challenge once a month. The 
Worcester Club turned in bot these badges last year. 

The Ligowsky Clay-Pigeon Company forwarded a beautiful badge 

| for the individual championship to be contested for at the last annual 
tournament, and the association provided a very handsome team 
badge for the clay-pigeon championship, The Worcesters won the 
team clay-pigeon badge, and the Ligows<y Sates was won by H. W. 

Eager, of Marlboro, who isa member of the Worcester Club, and 

who defended his tropby on our grounds. He met five contestants, 
and finally lost it to Mr. Negus. of Fall River. Our vice-president, 

Mr. W.S. Perry, went after it recently and brought it home. 

Both the team and individual glass-ball badges had been gathered 
in, and Mr. Perry’s victory made the list compl+te, and for afew days 
the whole four adorned the show-case of Comrade Shepard, the local 
dealer in sportsmen’s supplies. Last Thursday Mr. Holden lost the 
individual glass-ball badge to B. Moses, of Springfield, with the close 
score of 45 to 46 in a fitty-ball race. Mr. Perry is to make an effort to 
reclaim it on Saturday, March 1, but it would be rather renarkable 
if the whole four should again be held by one club. Mr. Perry has 
shot many notable matches for money. both at live birds and glass 
balls. Among those most worthy of mention are the matches he 
shot with Mr. W. H. Sheldon, of Providence, R. I. The first was for 
$100 a side, 100 birds per man, and was shot in Providence in a pour- 
ing rain storm, and won by Sheldon. Mr. Perry felt his defeat keenly, 
and offered to make another match for $25) aside, to be shot on 
neutral grounds. His proposition was accep:ed, ad the match was 
shot on the grounds of the Tremont Club at Readville. a large and 
interested audience was present, among whom were Captain bogar- 
dus and Ira Paine. It proved to bea great race and created much 
comment in sho oting circles. Perry won the match with the wonder- 
ful score of 95, tieing Captain Bogardus for the best record under 
same rules. Sheldoa aiso shot a splendid race, scoring §7 birds. It 
was claimed by Sheld: n’s friends that Perry bad out-shot himself. 
and had no hcence to beat Shelden, and announced themselves ready 
to back their man for another race for the same amount. The propo- 
sition was accepted and the third match was shot in Providence and 
won by Perry by one bird. 

About five years ago we were compelled to look for new shooting 
grounds We secured a beautiful spot near Coal Mine Brook, on the 
shores of Lake Quinsigamond. Our old club house was moved to the 
new grounds, and for a time did good service, but the club began to 
feel the need of better quarters, and the past season a large two 
story house has been erected, with dining hall and all the appoint- 
ments necessary for comfort. I think it is safe to say we now have 
- meee accommodations for trap-shooting as any club in New Eng- 
and. 

Our next annual meeting, which is also our tenth anniversary, 
occurs on the first Wednesday in March. Just what the club will do 
to celebrate the event has not been decided. That the uninterrupted 
harmony and good feeling which has prevailed throughout these en- 
tire ten years may be oursin the years to come is the sincere wish 
of E. SPRAGUE KNOWLEs. 

Worcester, Mass., Feb. 14, 1884. 

[The above sketch of the Worcester Club is very entertaining read 
ing. We should be pleased to publish like sketches of the history of 
other clubs]. 








































A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A national association; such as it is proposed to organize at Chicago 
next May, might establish a uniform code of rules to govern all con- 
tests of shooting throughout the country, and it might institute a 
series of annual tournaments. 

[heartily approve of the formation of such an association, and 
deem it advisable and necessary, not only for the objects above 
named, but for many others which will naturally come before it. 
Certainly the yearly fixing of the date and place of the annual tourna- 
ment, and the care of all arrangements for the same, would be a part 
of its duties. 

Also, I should wish that it be endowed with a great prerogative, to 
wit, that it be constituted a board of appeal and final arbitration con- 
cerning all matters ot dispute between clubs (who sign its articles), 
as also between such clubs and any member thereof who may deem 
himself to have suffered wrong by any decision of said club. 

It would also be within the province of such an assoviation to pro- 
vide a badge for the Flight Championship of America, and make regu- 
lations for the winning and holding of the same, thereby giving us a 
championship with a paternity. 

All these things would properly come before the meetings of such 
a body, and I feel safe in promising that our little club from Exeter, 
N. H., will be represented there, and will cheerfully sign and abide 
by all rules and regulations which the wisdom of the convention 
shall declare just and equal. 

, WILLiAMs (of Exeter Sportsman’s Club). 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 





THE CLAY-PIGEON TOURNAMENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following clubs have thus far remitted $1.00 initial entrance fee, 
Championship match, First International Clay-Pigeon Tournament, 
May 20. 1884. The numbers indicate the respective order of choice as 
to time in being called to the score; the list will be published period- 
ically as additional entries are made: 

. Aug. 17, 1883, Tallahassee Gun Club, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Sep. 4, 1833, Ciacinnati Indep2ndent Snooting Club, Cincinnati. 
. Oct. 19, 1883, Vicksburg Gun (lub, Vicksburg, Miss. 
. Nov. 3, 1883, Exeter Sportsmen’s Club, Exeter, N. H. 
Dec, 15, 1583, LincoJn Sportsmen's Club, Lincoln, Neb. 
Dec. 26, 1883, Niazara Gun Club, Niagara Falls,N. Y. 
Dec. 26, 1883, Narragansett Gun Club, Providence, R. L. 
Jan. 13, 1x84, Oshkosh Shooting Club, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Jan. 14, 1884, Medfield Sportsmen's Club, Medfield, Mass. 
). Jan. 30, 1884, Cleveland Gun Club, Cleveland. O. 
Feb. ', 1884, Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, Worcester, Mass. 
Feb. 13, 1884, Capi:al City Gun Club, Wasnington, D, C. 
Feb. 15, 1884, Peoria Shootang Club, Peoria, Ill. 
Licowsky C.P. Co. 
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CrnctnnatlI, O., Feb. 23. 


SIZE OF SHOT FOR CLAY-PIGEUONS.—Waterloo, Iowa.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: In arecent issue, you requested seme of your 
readers to give their experience with clay-pigeons, with a view of 
determining the size of shot most suitable for the demolition of those 
targets. I had used No. 9 soft shot in shooting glass bails with ex- 
cellent results; and when I was invited to attend my first clay- 
pigeon match last spring. having never seen a clay and supposing 
them no harder to break than a ball, I loaded my shells with No. 9. 
I found the bird much easier to cover than I expected, but the *tail- 
ers’ ard a number that went quartering away failed to respond; 
and at lastI went out and picked up several and invariably tound 
shot marks on them. I was using a tull choke 12-bore gun, 4 drams 

wer, and 14g ouncesshot. I immediately made up my mind that 
No. 9 shot was not the thing, and at the next match used No. 8 soft, 
and although I was more successful than in the previous match, I 
pure up several missed birds with lead on them, I next tried No. 

chilled shot, and it “simply paralyzed” them. I have used that 
size since, »nd consider it the pioper one, but if a men’s gun makes 
a better pattern with No. 6, I would advise him to use that size. I 
have seen clays with the marks of as high as seven pellets on 
them, No. 8 shot, that were not even chipped. A clay-pigeon looks 
like a good-sized target, but the flat surface presented is very small, 
and when itis skimming through the air, swiftly rotating. unless the 
pellet hits it squarely, it is very apt to glance off, and glancing 
pellets -won’t do the business. I don’t believe any better substitute 
for the live bird exists than the clay pigeon, and practice with them 
better fits the sportsman for t.e tield.—J. C. H. 

NEWTON, Mass.—On the grounds of the Newton Rifle Asscciation 
at Newtonville Friday, there was a clay-pigeon match between teams 
of turee from the Newton and Wellesley clubs, which was won by the 
former by one bird. There was also a free-to-all match, three prizes 
being offered, in which the follow ons were made: 


i) 










We Or OIE cc ces acdasasnase 11/0111—6 1011111—6 111111/1—7—19 
Dy eee eee ..1111011—6 1 1110111- 6 1011111—6—18 
VG ae eee 1011111—6 1111100—5 0110111—5—16 
OIE aa oaveunk. ccjexacsnus 1111011—6 1101101—5 ¢101111—5—16 
JE Hills ..... ....1100100—8 1011001—4 1111111—7—14 
Dwight Boyden. ..- 0110101—4  1110001—4 610111: -5—13 
DS Short.... .... Sade ..1001110—4 1016161—4 0101101—4—12 
Oe Es I aac ve thcg xs daecanew sass 0011100—8 0100101—3 011001:1—4—10 


EB Hitchcock.. .. .....0010110—3 1110110—5 0101100—2—i0 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass., Feb 22.—The New Bedford Gun Club shot 
to-day for the Fierce medal, 10 balls and .0 pigeons each. The score: 
Andrew Butts 16, Herbert P. Bryant 15, Philip D. Slocum 15, John B. 
Hussey 13, George R, Stetson 8. Butts has won six times in the last 
seven covtests for the m: dal, which is to be given to the member of 
the club winning it the most times in oue year. 

WORCESTER, Mass., Feb, 21.— To-day was the regular field day of 
the Worcester Sportsmen’s C]nb, at Coal Mine Brook range. Among 
those present were D. A. Dickey, J. Nicheis and J. C. Field, of Beston; 
G. G. Tidsebury. J. H. Cole and J. bluff, of Achland; C. H. DeRoch- 
mont, ef New mryports B. Gardner, of Albany, N. Y., and Jobn E. 
Long, Detroit, Mich, The irst event wes a challenge matcb at clay 
pigeons, for the individual badge of the Massachusetts Association, 
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held by W.S. Perry, of this city, his opponent was D. A. Dickey, of | a comparatively enjoyable time in wet clothes the sportsmen took 
Boston. The judges wereC. D: DeRochmont, of Boston, and Major | train for home, to meet again on Malden Gun Club’s spacious grounds 
L. G. White, of Worcester, with G. G. Tidsbury, of Ashland. as | the next tournament day, March 1, when it is expected that a goodly 
referee. Each man shot at 50 pigeons, by the rules of the Massachu- | number of clay-pigeon slayers will be present to enjoy the interesting 
setts Association, in strings of five each. The following is the score: | programme of events.—T. C. F. 
CO ee 01111111111111111110111010111111111111111101111111—45 LEATHERSTOCKIN@ CLUB.—Oswego, N. Y.—At a recent glass 
SE Sin kan canan 11110100010011111111101011000001011111101101011001—31 ball shoot on the fort ground, the boys had a pleasant time. Some 
After alunch there was shooting by members and visitors, but no | fine scores were made. Mr. Ed. Plank walked to the front in good 
records were given, although there were ten events, shooting for | shape, and accomplished the difficult feat of smashing 28 balls 
sweepstakes. straight (thrown from a Card revolving trap) with his new 12-gauge 
MICHIGAN GUN CLUB.—Detroit, Feb. 23.—The recently organ- | gun. The members of our Leatherstocking Club are wide awake this 
ized Michigan Gun Club and Game Protective Society had their first | Season, and the prospects are that they will make it interesting for 
regular trap shoot upon Washington’s Birthday—Feb. 22. The | the glass balls and pigeons.—Dan. 
weather was most disagreeable. A snowstorm raged during the | BRIDGEPORT, Feb. 14.—Scores of second shoot for champion 
afternoon, and the wind blew fiercely. Notwithstanding the unfor- | clay-pigeon badge of Connecticut, shot at Bridgeport, Feb. 13, ina 
tunate weather a large number participated in the shoot, and it | heavy fog. Some of the time we could not see the trapper. Next 
would seem that _trap-shooting in Detroit will soon, as of yore, be- | shoot takes place at Wallingford, March 12, as they won this time: 




















































come popular. The scores would have been, under a different con- Bridgepurt. 
dition of the elements, far better: : PAGE f+ «sinc cnnceecooscuee 1110110101010110100110011—16 
Thomas Wood's Side. MMAR 55-:.oone vanes aravnewteseat 1111111110100011101101101—18 
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Balls. Pigeons. Balls. CBR Ee EF TE IE o5ois 5s ovcsene ass denenelee 1101110101110011111101111—19—73 
Thos Wood.....01011-—8 11,011-—4 00110-2 11 0031-4 Wallingford. 
W Schweikart..10111—4 11100-3 10111-4 0000 00-0] J BBrogden.... .................20008 111111101111011110¢ 10110119 
E A Davis ...... 01111-—4 10111—4 01111-—4 6100 10-21 A SGoodrich.... 0111111011111110111110111—21 
HS Worcester..01011-3 11101—4 00101-2 0111 10-4|JaHall......... ER eS 1100111110011101111110110—18 
Liman Blakely.10000—-1 01010-2 01010-2 1000 11-8 | Alves... oo... lool l llc ccc cee cece cone 0111000111111101111010111—18—76 
A OS Havens...01010-2 10100-2 01000-1 11 11 02-6 Meriden. 
Geo Larkins....00111—3 01000-1 11110-4 1101 10-4} GA Strong.......................00000: 1010011001100111101110011—14 
LHHilsendegen0 0000-0 00101-2 10011-8 1010 01-3/ILBager.....................! ected 0111111011100010111111111—19 
D Robinet....... 01100-2 00111—-3 110002 00 01 11-3] E Birdsey.....................2200000e: 1101001110110110101110100—15 
J Jardine........ 00010-1 00100—-1 11111-5 1111 12—-7|JFives’.. sa vtantichsta archaea oO 1111011101101111100110010—17—65 
sons = — New Haven. 
23 - ee. 29 36] EA Folsom........... ....++. at cepeeee 1111111011111111111111111—24 
W. H. Chudleigh’s Side. EO TI So cn, cacenebeaceaeeaeeren 1010001000110111011100100-—~12 


W HChudleigh.11110-4 10111-4 01010-2 1011 00-3/ T J Beers . « . 0111011111011110000001111—16 








Jas Winters....10101-—3 1.1011-4 111003 11 00 10-3] Frank Smith 0110011101010110110111110—16—68 
LA Wilcox. ...00010-—1 00000-0 00090-—0 0000 10-1 Winsted. 

J E Patterson...11001—3 01101-3 00001-1 11 01 11—5] VA Blakeslee.....................--:- 1111100110111100011111111—19 

Dr DGStuart...10101—-3 11111-5 01111-—4 O10011-3/1 PION 5 osc 'n von soe ciccensnce ent .---1100101111101110101111111—19 
CM Havens....00011—-2 00001-1 00000-0 0100 11-3] E Peck... . ....-+ .0111011101110100111011000—15 
John Wansch...1 1 00 7 010 ; — : : ee e- - . il DIE oo iis cose sade sacwon soanevancte 1111110100911101100010101—15—68 
IA Reaume ....11010-3 00001-1 000OLI—2 0111 01-4) RBogron GUN CLUB—Third Tournament at Clay Pigeons, Feb. 
G HBsendeeen. .0 ec. : : : : 2 ; : [ 2 = vi 2 20.—Weather conditions of the most unfavorable kind, maa prevented 
WC Donaldson.t1111—5 01110- 1-5 0 11 10-3 | the meeting being so well attended as previous tournaments. The 


9 26 “ 35 third tournament at Wellington, under the auspices of the Bos- 
“ ‘ied =r DE *° |! ton Gun Club, was held yesterday. Representatives were present 
DELTA. from the Brockton, Exeter, Newburyport, Massachusetts, Middlesex, 
PROVIDENCE, Feb. 21.—At the regular weekly contest of the | Worcester and Long Island gun clubs, and _ the shooting, considering 

Narragansett Gun Club, the following scores were made: the weather conditions, was good. The following are the results: 
Club Shoot, 10 pair Clay-Pigeons. l5yds. rise. First sweep (7 clay pigeons, 18yds. rise)—D. Kirkwood won first, 


66 RI ooo oso a sswnevescce 10 10 11 10 11 11 11 10 11 11—16] C, Henry second, G. W. Crouch and C. H. Gerrish, even, third. 
EE Eo Sie ckncaenssencesee 10 10 11 10 11 11 11 10 11 11—16 Seeond sweep—D. Kirkwood and C. Henry first, Gerrish and 
Be WY FROM, o.oo c se sesvsces 10 10 31 11 11 10 10 11 11 11—15] Crouch second, Allen third. 

AE EIRP 0 s'0:0. sins oo ok vcin vines 11 01 10 10 11 Of 11 11 11 10—14 Third sweep—Henry and Kirkwood first, Crouch second. 

O'R Polter........50. . ...10 11 10 00 00 11 O01 O1 10 10—10 Fourth sweep—Henry and Gerrish first, Kirkwood second. 

W Campbell.................- 10 01 10 10 11 11 00 © 10 01-10 Fifth sweep—(only straight scores counting)-—Geirish took the pot. 
12 BINT... 5 5 noc sscecen 09 10 10 11 10 10 O1 10 10 10—10 Sixth sweep—Gerrish and Henry first, Kirkwood second, Allen 


01 00 11 01 00 10 O01 00 00 O1— 7] third. 

Seventh sweep—Henry and Kirkwood first, Gerrish and Emerson 
second, Sampson third. 

Eighth sweep—Crouch first, Gerrish second, Kirkwood third. 


. F Hartwell..... 
OSSD REET sc snccggs. 00% 080 ..10 01 00 00 00 10 00 10 O08 O1—5 


Ties—Cary, 10 11—3; Eddy, 00 01-1. | y 
State badge match, 25 singles, 15yds. rise; five traps, 5yds. apart, 





















enough to carry a 
could anchor within a reasonable distance off shore in any of our 
yacht-frequented harbors. She could sail without any other pilot 
than a competent sailing master. The item of expense in ballasting 
would be no greater than the average sloop. She would require no 
awkward cabin house, but like the cutters, be flush-decked and much 
more roomy. Easy in heavy weathcr, owing to the depth and beam, 
fast in light airs owing to lack of weight, she would whip any cutter 
or sloop, now afloat, over either of the New York Yacht Club’s 
courses, nine times out of ten. 


[Fes. 28, 1884, 





= no satisfactory solution of the problem has been reached even in 
heory. This latter fact seems to be accountable to the very marked 
prejudices which have biassed the minds quoted. All have been either 
pronounced cutter or sloop men, and consequently entirely unable to 
see anything but the most apparent demerits of the antagonistic 
craft, and the very obvious merits of their own. I ama marine 
artist, and in my profession have had to do about equally with both 
types. I have studied both with equal closeness. I have painted the 
Bedouin for Commodore Rogers, the Madge for Mr. Loew, ard 
others too numerous to mention here. My interests lie with both 
classes. I have witnessed aH the races sailed in these waters during 
the past fourteen years, and have narrowly noted the results. I have 
no bias, no prejudices, and am disposed to speak nee 
The question as to which is the ——— type involves many other 
issues, and cannot be answered in a breath. Cutter men have spent 
large sums on their boats, and fitted them with every requisite. In 
all their races the cutters have shown immense nee in equip- 
ment. Bedouin for instance has two forestaysails, two or three jibs, 
and at least four jibtopsails. No sloop has more than one of the two 
first named and never more than two of the last; at least that ig the 
rule, and — are very rare. Bedouin, in addition to her work- 
ing gafftopsail has a small and a large sprittopsail; the former can 
be used over the working topsail to advantage on the wind. No sloop 
has anything of the sort. In alight breeze to windward the cutters 
can therefore set nearly one-third more sail than the sloops, and 
every inch of it can_be trimmed flat. and made to draw. Their bal- 
loon forestaysails, No. 1 jibtopsails, and smaller sprittopsails are an 
immense advantage at such atime. The unwieldy club topsails or 
bulky jibtopsails of the sloops are almost back sails in comparison; 
hence the defeat of Gracie last fall in two races out of three. The 
sloops must be made to realize all this, and realizing, remedy it by 
equal expenditure and equipment. Again, the cutters that we have 
seen here have been about the best that could be built of that type; 
not so their opponents. We really have but three or four first-class 
sloops, and they are so in size only. 

The Gracie’s model is full of faults. Her bows flare so that a heavy 
swell sets her to leeward every time it hits; her sheer is so great and 
her stern so low thatshe carries tons of water on deck in a twelve knot 
breeze, retarding her —— materially. Fanny is so shallow and 
so immensely oversparred that a cap full of wind knocks her down 
to her scuppers. Mischief, ditto, and yet the cutters have not won 
the greater number of races; but t. fy certainly will, if sloop 
men do not bestir themselves and build something in which the 
above noted obvious. faults are remedied; and here lies the con- 
clusion of the whole matter to the best of my judgment: A sloop 
80ft. long by 20ft. beam, drawing not less than §ft. of water without 
her board; having no flaring bows, and very little sheer; with streng 
bilge below and full equipment of sail aloft, would successfully over- 
throw every objection raised by cutter men, and fill every want 
known to their an She would bedeep enough and broad 

eavy racing rigin any kind of weather, and yet 


F. Bassrorp. 
No. 55 Concorp Street, Brooklyn. 
{Mr. Bassford is very sanguine. He is very much in errorin com- 


mending light weight for light airs. Experience has settled beyond 










































































fourth notch. 
E W Tinker. etas-ep or aece rn on Se sk 8a 1101111111111111111111110—23 
GW Cary........+-. ne ..1191191111111111111111100—23 
H LPalmer.............. eee cee eee ee ee» OO11019111911111111111111—22 
We DAE. cans. Scctiees satwsesccusarion 1011011111011111111110111—21 
ere rere 1100111110111111111101110—20 
C F Baldwin . .. -10110111111110111100101 11—18 
GT Anthony.. .. .-1011111111101010111101100—18 
: . .1000111110111100101111111—18 


CAP AREA oi. 6 6s0% 5 . sete é ) 
W Campbell............---sse00- . .0111101110111110111101010—18 
C M Sheldon... “es ers 1111101110011001011110011—17 


CoS eres . ..0101100111001110111111011—17 

BP GOOG. . oc. 2-200. ceevcces ‘ ....--0011110100100110101001100—12 

Af 2. ee i peeeeee 110010010101 1101100001000—11 

DG o.cseha cadena <tasaecab eines nana’ 1000010111000010010000101— 9 

Tie, Tinker 11111, Cary 11101. Mr. Tinker wins. 

St. Valentine’s Day was observed in a fitting manner at the grounds 
of the Narragansett Gun Club, there being three events—first, the 
club badge match at pairs of doubles (clay-pigeons); second, a post- 

yoned match for the Ligowsky State badge, and the third. the regu- 
ar weekly shoot for the last named badge, the two last shoots being 
at twenty-five single clay-pigeons from five traps. Tbe weather was 
cloudy and dark, with a heavy wind, and the scores as aconsequence 
rather below the average. The following is the score: 

Club Badge Match. 

cee ceceeeees 11 00 11 10 10 01 10 01 01 11—12 

- ...00 10 00 10 10 00 00 CO 01 O1~ 5 

L MEddy......... .10 O01 11 10 00 10 11 11 11 11—14 

GT Anthony. 2 . ..... 61 11 10 10 01 11 11 01 10 10—13 

C B Potter.:. oor eeaedu saa et 00 00 10 00 11 11 10 10 10 10— 8 

ES Luther ial oa ‘ ..10 11 10 01 10 01 10 00 01 11—11 

L. M. Eddy won badge first time. 

‘ Ligowsky State Badge. 
...1001011111010011111111111 —19 
...10001111000101111111 w 
. ..0011101011101010111111001— 16 

ES Luther........ eee cess ees. 10010111101100001101 w 

Mathewson (pauwwes 0's eee .. ceee ss -0011001011011100110101101—14 

By NEI io ans 64 ss ades tases ine secsssdssevey 100110000010011 w 

W. Tinker won State badge. 

Ligowsky State Badge (postponed match.) 
G T Anthony. er - 1111111111011111110100011—20 


LM Eddy........ 


E W Tinker.... 
CCGray.. 


E W Tinker.. 
W H Sheldon. 
C B Potter........ 





E. 


E W Tinker...... ‘ owiswee . - -1111011110011111111111111—22 
W_ #H Sheldon..............-. a wie .11111110001w 

L M Eddy........ okra Swe eee eeen ~ © 1001101131111100101111110—18 
RA ere rer . .1010110111001111111011111—19 


Be EAB oo oie co iesc cece cccesvoce . ..10111101111011 11111111111— 22 
©C Gray... Sees oop earewae: “sae wenene 0001010000010100109000111— 8 
Mathewson + peel ome ea wets .....---0101011101110010100111111—16 

Tie—Tinker, 10100; Luther, 10000. E. W. Tinker wins badge for 
fourth time.--W. H. 8. 

EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I.. Feb. 19.—On Tuesday there was quite 
a company at the grounds of the Watchemoket Gun Club, Riverside 
being well represented, and quite a delegation being also present 
from the Narragansett Gun Club. The day, though cloudy, was 
quite favorable for shooting. For the clay-pigeon silver cup the fol- 
lowing was the score, best out of twenty; ten single rises and five 
doubles; singles, 15yds. rise; doubles, 12yds.: 





Ee Es cic vse ccnseeuheesneawd 110111111111 11 10 10 01-16 
Isaiah Barney.... ......... ...-111011001 1 10 11 00 11 10—13 
are anaes 11111111411 1001 10 11 11—17 
Doe We MCMEBURT 6. 65 cccsiaveec cece 0011100011 withdrawn. 
EE UIE icc denis cs sece sens send 10111111411 withdrawn. 





POI oss: sicesscwasionyese o's 00011 withdrawn. 

The temporary possession of the cup was awarded to E. S. 
Luther. For the glass ball cup the following was the score, best out 
of twenty; 18yds. rise, frum a Holden rotary trap: 


George Barney.......-...... 100111111111111011411—17 
ee rrr 0 1 withdrawn. 

Isaiah Barney...............- 00110000110101110101—10 
LS Winchester.............. 100111101 0 withdrawn. 


Smith Shaw 1010110000 withdrawn. 
John Case, 01001 withdrawn. 
The cup was awarded to George Barney for the second time. 
MALDEN GUN CLUB SHOOT.—On Feb. 23 severa! members met 
at Wellington to contest for the first and second class sotid gold 
medals for the fourth time. Therain storm during the shoot was 
very heavy, but nothing daunted, the clay-pigeon annibilators pep- 
pered the featherless birds as well as they were able in so inclement 
weather: 





11101101111011110111—16 
11110101000010010110—13 
10110111110010010110—12 


BO Ry adenScvcaveercues 
J Buffum....... 
F Loring 


NN 6555s aii sek Gib Nin Som uelen ee maces eee 01111011011011111001—14 
NDS 5:4 Rec viow tisk ioin ehsichinkuiice Rows anda 01111001111101001110—13 
NIN, ne toss sso npapcisices sae essanavsekoush 01111001010101011010—10 

There are twelve contests for the Club’s medals, which begun in 


January and end in June. The reguiar badge days are the second 
and fourth Saturdays of each month, showing that four contests have 
already taken place and will run through the ensuing months in 
seriatim until the fourth Saturday in June, when the fortunate 
Nimrods who are then declared winners the greatest number of times 
can proudly wear them as their own ad captandum. 

Those who kave already won in the contests for the first-class 
medal are: T. C. Field 2, J. Buffum 1, F. Loring 1. Second class: A. 
F. Adams 3, E. J. Brown 1. After the contests, and in the pouring 
rain, the shooters began to merrily bang away atthe motherless 
birds, as they were gracefully propelled from Ligowsky’s admirable 
trap, like a beautiful and festive quail as she swiftly cleaves the air, 
and then suddenly drops on terra firma to hide from the gunner’s 
luckless aim, crying out to her mates ‘“‘more wet! more wet!’ After 












Ninth sweep (three pair double birds, liyds. rise)—Henry first, 
Gerrish and Emerson second, Allen third. 

Tenth sweep (same conditions)—Henry first, Gerrish and Allen sec- 
ond, Emerson third. 

Eleventh sweep (5 single birds, 18yds. rise)—Henry and Sampson 
first, Kirkwood second, Gerrish third. 

Twelfth sweep—Sampson and Emerson first, Kirkwood second, 
Gerrish and Henry third. 

Thirteenth sweep—L. E. Johnson first, Gerrish and Emerson sec- 
ond, Kirkwood third. 

Fourteenth sweep—Henry. Gerrish and Kirkwood first, Sampson 
and Emerson second, Johnson and Crouch third. 

Fifteenth sweep (5 single birds, 5 traps, 18yds. rise)—Gerrish and 
Johnson first, Emerson second, Henry third. 

Sixteenth sweep—Gerrish first, Sampson and Johnson second, 
Henry and Crouch third. 

Seventeenth sweep (5 single birds, same rise)}—Emerson and Ger- 
rish first, Chambers second, Henry third. 

Kighteentn sweep—Gerrish. Kirkwood and Henry first, Sampson 
and Evans second, Nichols and Emerson third. 

Nineteenth sweep—Emerson and Henry first, Gerrish and Sampson 
second, Nichols and Evans third. 

Twentieth sweep—Kirkwood first, Sampson and Henry second, 
Nichols third. 

Twenty-first sweep (miss and out, 21 yards rise)—Gerrish and Emer- 
son divided. 

Twenty second sweep (same)—Sampson won. 

KNOXVILLE GUN CLUB.—For club medal at 15 clay-pigeons, 
18yds. rise, fourth notch: 


C C Hebbard.. .110111111111110—13 Mead... ...... 010000110011110— 7 
A H Hebbard. .110101111111101—12  Ross........... 000101016011110— 7 
Armstrong..... 111111101000111—11 Slocum ....... 191601010010J00— 7 
DBW. 2605 ox oceyon 110001111110010— 9 Wood.......... 100010100111000— 6 
Eldridge ...... 110100011011110— 9 Kohlhase...... 000000011101110— 6 
Jenkins ........111100110101010— 9 Misser ....... 101010000000000— 3 
Worsham ......110011101001000— 7 


Election of officers—President, M. G. McCftng: Vice-President, S. 
B. Dow: Secretary and Treasurer, Chas. C. Hebbard. Executive 
Committee: J. C. Duncan, 8. B. Dow, F. W. Armstrong. 
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achting. 
FIXTURES. 

May 24.—Oswego Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

May 24.—Boston Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

May 30.—Knickerbocker Y. C., Spring Matches. 

May 31.—Boston Y.C., First Match,Connor and Commodore's cups. 

June 10.—Atlantic Y. C., Annual Match, 

June 12.—New York Y. C., Annual Matches. 

June 14.—Hull Y.C., Club Meet. 

June 16.—East River Y. C., Annual Matches. 

June 28.—Boston Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 

July 12.—Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 

July 12.—Boston Y. C., Second Club Match. 

Aug. 9.—Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 

Aug. 9.—Boston Y. C., Open Matches, all clubs. 

Aug. 23.—Boston Y. C., Third Club Match. 


Sept. 13 —Hull Y. C., Club Meet. __ 
Sept. 13.—Boston Y. C., Second Ladies’ Day. 











THE ENDLESS TOPIC. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

I notice in your last edition a letter from ‘‘Guest”’ in relation to the 
controversy upon the merits of Fortuna vs. Montauk. I wasalso a 
guest aboard Montauk in the Goelet cup race, and I wish also to cor- 
recta remark of yours which follows ‘‘Guest’s’? communication. 
You say that the wind shifted during the run in, thus favoring the 
windward boats, and compelling those to leeward to ‘‘pinch.”’ That 
is a mistake. The wind shifted but once during the entire race and 
that was within fifteen minutes after the start, from that time it 
blew strong and steady throughout the day, never varying even half a 
point. The Montauk’s superior position at the finish was due, in a 
measure, to the stretch she made to windward after rounding the 
Sow and Pigs Lightship, but it was equally due to the fact that she 
held on to proper sails only and did not attempt to carry, as Fortuna 
did, a small maintopmast staysail; it was also due to her superior 
pointing ability, which is easily seen when it is remembered that 
about midway, she passed to leeward of the Tidal Wave, and after- 
ward widely winded her, although the Tidal Wave had been fully a 
mile further up in leaving the vicinity of the outer mark. Tosum u 
that race on the facts, uhe Montauk beat the Fortuna on even suil- 
ing 13 minutes and 30 seconds on the thrash to windward, and had 
they been compelled to tack, would have beaten her more. 

In regard to sailing ‘‘on edge,” I wish also to say that the Montauk 
made, in my opinion, much the best weather of the two; that For- 
tuna inclined fully two degrees the most and pitched heavily many 
times, while Montauk was dry as a bone from the foremast aft, the 
entire day. This can be proven by five well-known yachtsmen,whom 
I will name if you desire it. 

Again, you speak of Montauk’s getting ‘‘near the capsizing point” 
vaguely. I don’t know when she ever put her scuppers under, and I 
sailed on her, or in company all last season.. The day that Grayling 
capsized Montauk let sheets fly, simply as a precautionary measure, 
not from any necessity, as her deck was not wet at any time. 

While I am on the subject, I should like to say something on the 
question of keels vs. boards. Since the first appearance of cutters in 
this country, the above question has been discussed in every paper. 
the opinions of a large number of prominent yachtsmen quoted, an 









any disputing the superior value of weight in light winds, providing 
the weight is put in proper form and notin atub. Beyond this Mr, 
Bassford’s conclusions are correct enough. They strike us in this 
way. To make a sloop a good sloop she should be turned into a cut- 
ter. Sheshould have only four beams like the great majority of cut- 
ters. She should have the depth and rig and sheer and straight side 
of a cutter. But in place of a beneficial keel with low weight, Mr. 
Bassford would adhere to a small centerboard, It would s ily be 
discovered that low weights on the keel would make an abler boat, 
whereupon the board would disappear and an out and out cutter of 
tolerable beam would be the end of the story. To that we are now 
fast driving in practice. Still further on it would be found that a little 
more weight, that is displacement, is still a little better in light airs 
and in a seaway, and to add that weight without making a tub, the 
four beams would be cut down to four and a half, and the increase in 
es putin depth. In other words, Mr. Bassford would land 
right aboard another Bedouin, and it seems as though this might be 
done at once as go through all the steps over again which other people 
have already been through and which have culminated in the modern 
cutter. As it is, our correspondent proposes to go about nine-tenths 
of the whole thing at a bound, and _ the other tenth may 
be left to take care of itself, as the subject has been 
thrashed too bare to enter upon further repetition of what. 
has been so often and extensively discussed in these columns. It is 
easy to find fault with the Gracie, now that she has been beaten by 
a cutter, and it is easy to build faster sloops on paper. But it isa 
very different thing to doitin fact. The Gracie always has been, 
and for the present still is, the queen of the fleetin America, subject 
te the Bedouin’s permission. e latter holds the Bennett champion 
cup for single-stickers, won in fair fightin ‘‘our weather” and “our 
waters.’’ No one can say whether she really is a geod cutter or not. 
For all Mr. Bassford knows she may be a very slow one compared to 
regular racing cutters abroad. But we do know that Gracie tops 
the heap of the sloops. The cutters as a class inthis country labor 
under immense disadvantage as to numbers from which to choose 
the best as a representative. One hundred sloops offer a better 
chance of a lucky hit than two or three cutters. Many of the latter 
are ‘*‘compromises”’ of all sorts, some of them the first ever designed 
by their authors, others from amateur hands, and with three excep- 
tions, all sailed by persons new and green to such boats and their 
ways. Given one hundred Orivas, and is it not morally certain one 
could be picked from the lot which would be a gocd deal faster than 
the only representative in that class? For the one successful Vixen 
there are a hundred sloops which are comparative failures. Why 
should you expect so much more, even to the unnatural, the moment 
you touch upon cutters? Every kind of an abortion called a cutter 
must be capable of flying, or else the whole type is at once condemned. 
The reasonable view of itis this: Certainfew cutters of unknown 
reputation have shown themselves about a match for the pick of our 
sloops. Given equal chances for selection and itis certain that a good 
cutter can now be accepted as at least equal to the light drafts on the 
score of speed. Variations upon beam and depth will offer stiffness 
with deck and cabin room in excess of what can be had in Gracie’s or 
Fanny’s. The cabins are also much cooler. Better performance in 
light weather is a certainty, and as for draft, it is much of a bugbear 
at best in large vessels, and in small boats it is too small to be of any 
account for regular yachting purposes. In point of cost the modern 
beamy sloop of large displacement is more expensive and has a 
greater draft than the cutter. As for light displacement centerbeard 
sloops, their day is past and it is no use referring to them in this con- 
nection. This is all old ground, and oceans of ink have been spilt in 
setting forth both sides of the question. The public has learnt to dis- 
card light displacement and now the issue is practically reduced to a 
question of how much or how little beam. We take it that weight, 
keels and cutter rigs must be deemed already generally adopted and 
that in the future all good yachts will have those features incorpor- 
ated, whatever their width may be. As to beam, it can be allowed an 
open issue, if desired, to be settled by furtber experience, though we 
are confident enough what the upshot of the experience will be. Of 
course we have no reference to makeshifts built to conform to ex- 
exceptional surroundings or particular objects of limited application 
as far as the general public is concerned. We may recur to the 
Montauk’s safety at sea lateron. The charge that Fortuna heeled 
two degrees more than Montauk will keep no one awake at night. 
We have been informed that she was perfectly dry. It is also ex- 
pected that a narrow boat with dead rise will see-saw more than a 
flounder bottom. It is one of her good points to lift readily to every; 
thing. ] 


THE LAKE YACHTING ASSOCIATION. 


W. learn with pleasure that the move for an association promises 

well, and permanent en may soon be e ted. The 
Toronto Y. C. have appointed Messrs. G. H. Duggan, W. H. Parsons, 
G. G. Evans and W. Dickson a committee to confer with other clubs 
in Canada and the United States, and a suitable call has been issued. 
In response the Oswego Y. C. has selected Commodore John T. Mott 
and Vice-Commodore W. B. Phelps, Jr., to attend the convention. 
The Bay of Quinte Y. C. has also signified its adhesion to the move, 
and Kingston and Cobourg are counted upon as well. Other clubs 
will soon be heard from. The chief objects of the association are 
enumerated as follows: . 

1. The confusion at present arising from the many different sys- 
tems of yacht measurement and time a!lowance now existing would 
entirely be obviated by the adoption of a uniform system. 

2. The dates of the regattas of the different clubs could be fixed by 
the executive body of the association in such an order that a yacht 
would be enabled to attend all the events in succession in the course 
of an ordinary summer cruise. 

3. The establishment of a uniform code of signals. might also be 
agreed =. . 

You will confer a favor by bringing the matter before your club as 
early as possible, and forwarding the official result to the secretary 
of the Toronto Yacht Club. : 
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THE DAISY. 


Ts rig of this cutter is of course large to keep pace with the bulk 

to be driven. The disposition of the area, however, is such that 
the mainsail, especially the boom, is kept within the control of two 
hands. The weight of the mast is well aft, and topmast can quickly 
be got rid of by housing or striking altogether for a passage. In re- 
spect to smartness the rig is so much ahead of the sloop that no one 
with half an eye for beauty would hesitate in his choice. The cutter 
is par excellence the rig of the world for speed and handiness com- 
bined, and it is only a question of time before it will displace the old 
Dutch river rig of the “‘shaluppe’’ altogether, Itis fast becoming 
popular, and the Daisy’s sail plan will give an idea of the ruling cut 
abroad, as her sails are from the loft of Ratsey & Lapthorn. of West 
Cowes. 


Mast from end L.W.L 
Mast from deck to hounds 


6in. 


10ft. 
0 


. 6in. 
. 6in, 


‘Topmast, cap to shoulder 
Bowsprit outboard 
Bowsprit hoasing 
Forestay boomkin outboard 
Mainboom, over all.... 
Maingaff, over all................. ‘ 
i gaff 

innaker boom 

rst topsail yard 
Second topsail yard 
Jackyard 


. 6in. 
. 9in. 


. 4in. 
. 6in. 
. 6in. 
15ft. 6in. 
SAILS. 

The outfit consists of the following: One mainsail, two sizes work- 
ing foresails and one balloon foresail, three shifting jibs, one jack 
ard oo topsail, one jibtopsail, two sizes yardtopsails, one jib- 
eaded topsail, one spinnaker, one trysail; a total of fourteen sails 
with and covers for all. The dimensions of the rig illustrated 
hefewith (mainsail, No 1 jib, large working foresail and No. 1 
yardtopsail) are as follows: 


Mainsail on luff 

Mainsail on foot 

Mainsail on leach 

Mainsail on head 

Roach to loose foot 

Foresail on foot 

Foresail on luff 

Foresail on leach 

Roach to foot 

Jib on foot 

Jib on luff 

Jib on leach 

Roack to foot . 

Area mainsail.. 

Area foresail 

Area jib 

Area three lower sails 

Ratio to square of loadline... 
Area per sq. ft. wet surface 
Area per long ton of displacement 
Center lower sails from end L.W L b . 
Center lateral resistance from L.W.L 13ft. lin. 

The construction of the Daisy is shown by the section through mid- 
ships. She has teak topsides and planksheer and oak frame. All 
deadwood is through-bolted with copper and the hull through-fast- 
ened with copper. The metal floors are bolted through frame and 
bottom plank, and the frame heels are boxed in and through-fastened 
to the keel. Stem and post of British oak, sided 414in,; main keel, 
English elm, 8in. moulded; deadwood of oak: frame spaced 2lin. 
apart between centers, sided 2in., moulded 2% at heel and 24 at head, 
doubled throughout; floors of composition on every frame, the throat 
taking bolts of lead keel: beams of oak, sided and moulded, 3x2iin. 
Clamp of red pine, 344x14in. 
Deck has res board of teak, 444x1%in.; planking of pine, 
1144x23¢in., caulked and payed with marine glue. Outside plank of 
teak, four strakes; garboards of elm, 1}4in. thick. Bulwarks of teak 
and deck fittings ofsame. Fastenings of yellow metal and compee. 
Bolts of lead keel, 114in. diameter. driven from inside and screwed u 
from below, and countersunk and plugged. — pine cabin. No 

’ paint, except the black of the sides gold bead. 


| 2ft. 


Rudder stock of oak, blade of pine. | 





The cabin is very spacious considering the room taken up by the 
cockpit. Tre floor measures 3ft. 4in. between sofas, the latter Leing 
6}6ft. long by 26in. wide, with sideboards aud pantry at forward end 
of 2ft. front. The cabin is entered from doors without a sliding 
companion, the space being occupied instead by a hatch 3i4ft. by 
Headroom is 5ft. and 6ft. under hatch. Forecastle is bulk 
bulkheaded off from cabin and entered by acliding door. Has 2ft. 
din. floor, a berth on one side and w. c., sail rack, ete., on the other. 
A circular hatch 16in. diameter gives access from deck. The cockpit 
is 7ft. long and 2ft. Gin. deep. The yacht steers with a tiller of iron 
wrapped with hide. She is equipped in the very best and most com- 
plete manner. The chief articles being a Berthon folding dingy, a 
yawl boat of long flat floor, having great buoyancy and fine con- 
struction with considerable carrying capacity; water tank and brass- 
hooped deck breaker, box compass, floating compass with brass 
binnacle, barometer, clock, si@e lights. anchor and deck lights, flare- 
ups, red and green signal lamps, fog-horn, triangle to take place of 
bell, sea anchor, life belts, patent towing log, buffers for main sheet 
and anchor, fenders, mops, handlead, code signals in bag, brass 
rudder head cap, gratings for cockpit, also cushions, stove and be- 
longings, pump, anchors with chain, kedge and two hawsers, swing 
table in cabin and the usual supply of the pantry and small stores. 


RACING IN ENGLAND. 


Ts London Field has an editorial on the decline of racing and 
the paucity of entries, which the Field refers to some extent to 
the predominating type of racing cutter. In this we think the Field 
entirely mistaken. Lack of entries are due to the onesided measure- 
ment rule which handicaps beamy boats with a fictitious tonnage. 
Introduce a rule which treats such yachts as fair as the narrow 
racers of the day, and the entries will fill fast enough. The modern 
racing yacht is not the cause of the decline, but simply the effect of 
the Y. R. A. rule. Abolish a faulty rule and install one which does 
not bear upon any style. and the modern racers will quickly disap- 

ear if they fail to show themselves as fast as otherforms. Tne 

jeld attributes to modern racers the sins of the Y. R. A. tonnage 
rule, which is apt to mislead the hasty reader. The rule is to blame 
for small entries, and not the yachts it fosters. 
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HO, FOR THE HYCEIA! 


WV THO is going? Who will make up the fleet? Who will commis- 

sion the first and load up with stores for a long and short hitch 
down the coast in southeasterly weather for ‘The Roads’’ and Nor- 
folk town? A jollier cruise with three or four early birds for com- 
pany could not’ be proposed. It is a nice little 250 miles down the 
coast, with the Delaware Breakwater half way and sundry harbors 


for refuge between. A taste of the briny, with a green one aboard 


now and then, and thousands of miles of sweep to the sea. 


Sound in midsummer zephyrs later on: 
age down to Cape May.” ‘As we squared away up the Roads and 


rounded-to off the Highjigger pier.’ 


be.” Shades of Farragut, but that would be great sport, indeed! It 
would be yachting in earnest. yachting as it ought to be. Manly 
work, athletic in its kind. ‘ i 
seamanship and navigation. Work to be proud of. and no sickly in- 
fant’s play. The real article and not its tinsel imitation. And Nor- 
folk, with its gallant, hospitable society, growing shipping. its lines 
of steamers, coastwise and European, two live daily newspapers, its 
continental railroads, its ship yard, machine shops, compresses and 
big hotels, its clean, well-paved streets and blocks upon blocks of neat 
little villas, the Navy Yard, the U. 8. Hospital, the old fort, the rem- 
iniscences of a few unpleasant years happily dimming in the flight of 
time, and Newport News, close by, with its docks and great depots, 
and Hampton School and the sunny Hygeia, with its swarm of guests 
from all parts, aid big Fort Monroe, the Rip Raps, the River James; 
yes, and the luscious oysters and succulent clam:, the early fruit and 
vegetable market, and all tue great expanse of the noble and pic- 
turesque Chesapeake Sea stretching far away to the northward, m- 
viting, enticing in its depth, beautiful bays, reaches and broad 
nivers—ah! what a yachting paradise tbere is but a short run to the 
southward, did yachtsmen hereabouts but know it and, knowing it. 
had they the grit, the oid Norse spirit, the veritable love for salt 
water for salt water’s sake we would fain do our best to inoculate 
into their lethargic and shrinking constitutions! 
Ho, for the Roads! Who will clear for an early spring passage? 


CONCERNING SAILS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We notice an article on sails in last issue, giving a reason for put- 
ting heavy duck on yachts on account of the advantage gained in 
light airs. We believe that many ot our yachts have too light canvas 
in their lower sails. but we do not think it isa detriment in light 
breezes, especially in our wide, light displacement, hard bilged 
yachts, which are so sensitive in a seaway that they slat the wind 
out of their lower sails, and nothing but the light sails aloft keep the 
lower ones steady. Without them the booms would swing in amid- 
ships with every roll to windward. 

Now inregard to the sailing of cutters, there is no doubt they do 
sail fast. in light or heavy weather. but itis chiefly in light weather 
in comparison with our boats that they will distance them most 
readily. There are many reasons for this. One is that their sails 
stand at the proper angle, and simply because they obey the laws of 
gravity; it is impossible for them tu swing in, if there be avy wind at 
all, as the cutter’s mast is plum», or stayed a little forward of plumb 
also for the reason that the cutter, being natrow, must be sensitive 
to careen a plank or two before she feels the immense leverage of her 
lead keel. ‘he weight of boom. gaff and sailis enough to do this. 
There are of course many other things which might be mentioned as 
contributing to speed outside of the sails. 

We will try to get at the reason for cutters having heavier lower 
sails than yachts of similar size of different shape und arrangements 
in this country. Mainsails of cutters are extended by a powerful 
purchase at the clew, and the material has to be strong enough to 
stand it, otherwise 1t would pull out of shape and give in the center, 
therefore a bag, and as a consequence form an imperfect plane to 
scale to windward with. Sails have to be extended on the spars as 
well as hoisted taut to be effective by the wind. This, we claim, is 
the chief advantage in a loose-footed sail. Youextend it as well as 
hoist it taut, therefore get a rigid surface 10 let the bre-ze slip by 
the leach, without hills and hollows to retard it; but whether om 
or laced to boom, in order to get the most good out of vour sail, it 
ought to be hauled out taut on boom and gaff before sailing, if you 
desire speed,to windward; and a sail should be made properly to ad- 
mit severe hauling on head and foot as well as hoisting to a taut luff. 
There is a pet theory among a great many sailynakers—and they have 
influenced a great many yachtsmen—to haul out sails ‘‘hand taut,”’ 
but hoist it, sway on it. get if upon the throat and peak. But be 
careful not to haul taut on head or foot, as you will spoil the shape of 
your sail. This is all very teue if the sails are made so as to pull out 
ef shape when hauled out. But sails should be cut to stand a smart 
pull on head and foot. and both should be come up with after sailing, 
especially in damp weuther, if you wish to preserve the co'rect 
shape. Otherwise you will have a *log’s ear” at clew and earing in 
time and an unsightly sail. 

We would not have the r-aders of yeur brig! t paper infer that we 
believe in heavy balloon sails, used for light breezes and running be- 
fore the wind, and which have to be set and taken in quickly. But 
they should be made of lignt, close material. We favor light sails for 
light breezes, while heavy lower sails are an obvious necessity for all 
kinds of weather, heavy and light. 

It is a well-known fact that topsails and staysail, in light weather, 
with a bobble of asea on, keept e heavier lower sails and also the craft 
under them steady. Too little regard is paid to getting a perfect sail; 
and agreat many yachtsmen do nut know howto treatasail. They ap- 
preciate and know more about this on the other side of the pond, but, 
presumably, time will work wonders on this sidg, when yachtsmen 
will Jearn to take more than a superficial look at things. 

A good fit of canvas is of vital impcrtance for speed or working to 
windward, and ought to receive the consideration of yacht owners 
just as much as the bull. Joun H. McManus & Son. 

Boston. 





{We might add that ballooners are necessarily made light because 
set flying on light sticks with light staying, and that such sails can be 
kept as flat as desired by a pull on tack ur sheet, whereas the lower 
sails once bent are more permanent in their sit, and not under such 
ready correction. Staying masts and topmasts with a pitea over tre 
bows likewise offers a chance to cut sails with a broad head. As the 
head i: the driving part of a sailin light winds, a broad flat stretch 
for the airs to operate upon is more effective than the quick, sack- 
like belly of a narrow sail.| 


AN EASY ONE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If it takes a schooner nearly 100ft. long on water line six weeks 
swinging at her moorings before venturing upon the tremendous un 
dertaking of a three days’ passage to Bermuda, how many days will 
she be cruising in one year? Curious. 

[Twenty-six days. | 





WHY?—Why wait until the stereotyped June 1 before going into 
commission? Some of the best sailing of the year is to be had in 
April and early May. Cold. isit? Perhaps, and then it may not be 
as cold in April as we have known it in June, Suppose it is. Just what 
you want with a little exercise to keep comfortably warm. The 
dawdler whose conception of yachting amounts to sunning himself 
in the cockpit. fretting when “be shall get there,”’ so as to go ashore 
to the hotel, does not take kindly to work of any kind, and might 
freeze stiffin an April cruise, while the active man with a physique 
and some brains would be in high glee at the prospects, and add 
years to hi- life, and mui iply energies for the fizht of existence. It 
is time we took our custon:s from others than the old hens and dawd- 
lers of a past age, who have solong been a hampering weight upon 
the development of American yachts and yacntiag. Who cares 
whetner this or that ancient hulk fits out his flounder bottom 
schooner or dugout of a steames or n@gY Are all bands to be subject 
to his dictum that the season shall not open before June, and no one 
but a lunatic should yacht after the first of October? Bounce the 
lubbers over the side, and let us have a new dispensation better 
suited to the times. Commis-ion froin the time the ice is out of the 
river until the ice makes again in winter. That is, or ought to b+, the 
seasor Your old hen 
should be afloat, and the eff 
the notion of anorther! ! a few 
of broiling midsummer Ni l to 
of American yachtinz 

A LITTLE WONDER. — It takes t 
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nunate drifter shivers and shudders at 
legrees lower than the zephyrs 


ordain the models and customs 





e dimensions to make space 





If any one doubts it, let him it the shop of Wallw & Gorman, foot 

of Fifty sixth street, South Brooklyn, and climb up the side of a void 

hittl itter they have pearly tinisheu Taough only 20ft. 10i load 

line and bu ft. fin. beam extreme, she has more stowage than ary 

fla ( “Tr s deck Keason. tft. draft an 15 tomes 
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pe ar ' bens : nyule hand without trouhl 
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A bold 
dash for little shavers, and something to brag about drifting up the 
“When we were on the pass- 
“We took in the town, and a 
live, bustling port and a grand yachting harbor we found Norfolk to 


Work for the head as well in the arts of 





t stove months after the yachtsman | 












morotony of smooth-water work with an occasional bold voyage to 
Block Island and the East by the outside route, for cruising, tor fish- 
ing, fur river or sea, and for permanent life on board throughout the 


a mind of her own in lumpy water. we commend this or similar boats 
to all in search ef sport upon small tonnage in a thoroughly efficient 
form. We find so much worthy of praise in thfi> little cutter that we 
will give full illustrations next week. 


A STANDAKD SPECIMEN.—The handsomest, roomiest, best 
planned and finest job of the season is the cutter Merlin, now in 
frame at Lennox’s yard, foot of Thirty-fifth street, South Brooklyn. 
She is being put vp by Daniel Bernard and has figured in these col- 
umns as “number twelve.” Take a look at her before plamked if 
you want to find out what an Al vesselof her size should be like. 
Take another when fittings are up and decks laid if you care to know 
what can be accomplished on limited dimensions. In such ciaft we 
revel and delight. 


GOOD OUT OF EVIL —In short, the long. narrow and deep-bodied 
yachts of the present day are immeasurably more capable sea. boats 
than the shorter and broader yachts of thirty years ago, and it is 
often a matter of congratulation that the exigencies of the tonnage 
rule fore-d yacht builders into produemg such an excellent model. 
Indeed, it is pretty certain that the good qualities of the now fashion- 
able type of yacht would never have been discovered had it not been 
for yecht racing under the old tonnage rule.—Dixon Kemp in Ship- 
ping World. 


THE LOWELL CUTTER.—The little cutter building by Williams 
& Stevens, of Lowell, Mass., is similar to the Fendeur illustrated in 
this paper. It is said that she looks very taking in frame. The top- 
sides are rounded home more, anu the lines filled a little in the ends. 
All who have seen her express surprise at the amount of room inside. 
The keel drops 4ia. below garboards. Floors of iron, timbers 6in. be- 
tween centers, moulded 13g heel, 144 at head, sided 14in. Heavy 
duck sails of No. 6, double bighted. intended for work about the 
coast. 


NEW SCHOONER.—To avoid misapprehension we may say that 
the new schooner contemplated by Mr. Wm. F. Weld, to replace the 
Gitana, will, of course, be a keel vessel. Mr. Weld is well satisfied 
with the Gitana but desires a larger vessel for an extended cruise 
around the globe. Mr. Weld writes: ‘I consider the Gitana a splendid 
yacht for the North Atlantic ard West Indies, but not quite large 
enough for longer cruises. I prefer a deep draft.” 


VOLANTE.—This well-known cutter has been sold to Mr. C. K. 
Cobb, of Boston, through Messrs. Kurgess. She is now at Port Jeffer- 
son. Volante was designed by Mr. Robert Center as a comfortable 
cruiser, and has shown fair speed, although that was not the main 
object of her existence. She has the honor of being one of the earliest 
representatives of the reform in American yachting, having been 


launched in 1877. 


WASHINGTON Y. C.—The club will oren the season early with 
accessions to the roll. Inquiries have reached us for small cruisers 
of the Ganet type and several such addi.ions are in prospect. Wash- 
ington ought to have a fleet of small handy yachts of good depth and 
displacement for the Potomac and Chesapeake. Charles G. Godfrey 
has been elected commodore. 


AMERICAN Y. C.—The steam yacht club has acquired Charles 
Island, ot Milford, Conn., for club purposes. Area thirty acres. 
Three-story structure will be erected, with rooms for members and 

eneral accommodations. Milford Harbor is two hours by rail from 
New York. and has excellent facilities for laying up and overhauling 
of yachts. 


THE DEATH OF MR. BARROWS.—We learn with regret the un- 
timely dec ase of Mr. Barrows, of the firm of Hubbe & b»rrows, 
yacht agents. Mr. Barrows died suddenly Wednesday, Feb. 21, after 


contact, 


FIXED BALLAST CAT.—Schmidt & Pannic, Staten Island, have 
built a catboat for Mr. C. J. Peck, of Chicago. Counterstern, 238ft. 
deck, 21ft. 6in. water line, 9ft beam and 3ft. deep. Ballast 2,600lbs. 
lead, cast to fit. and galvanized iron air tanks to float her in case of 
capsizing. Mast 34ft., boom 25ft., gaff 16ft., hoist 23ft. 

LEAD KEEL.—The new cutter building by Smith. at South Boston, 
for Mr. Weld, of the Hera sloop, has a heavy lead keel, and the frame 
is steam bent. Such facts denote the rapid progress we are making 
in construction. Ballast as low as it can be got, stout backbone, and 
light, but well fastened topsides. 


THE NEW RIG.—Mr. George Mathews, Jr., Knickerbocker Y. C., 
is building a 36-ft. centerboard yacht to be rigged as a cuter, with 
standing jibstay. Mast 23ft., deck to head: topmast, 23ft.; boom, 
3ift.; one gaff of 22ft.: bowsprit outboard, 15ft.; lower sail area, 
1,051 sq. ft. 


PAINT FOR TARPAULINS.—Gum amber 1i60z., melt in boiling 
linseed oii, half a pint, add genuine asphaitum and rosin,20z Mix 
well over fire, remove to open air, and slowly add one pint of oil of 
turpentine, slightly warm. Will not crack and gives the canvas a 
black gloss. 


MONT AUK.—This schooner, after weeks of preparation and wait- 
ing, finally got away for Bermuda, Thursday morning last. Tiere 
are some people ready to start after her in a five ton cutter upon ten 
minutes notice, time to fill up with bread andchese. But then tastes 
will differ. 


NEW RIGS.—tThe cutters Kelpie and Rondina will. receive rigs 
from McManus & Son, on the English plan. Drags, or sea anchors, 
are also being supplied as an article of equipment to many Eastern 
yachts. These anchors were iliustrated in our issue for March 24, 
1881. 


FINE CUTTER.—The Boston Herald says: “Dr Whitney’s new 
cutter at Lawley & Son’s yard, South Boston, i: inframe, Her lines 
are graceful, and carry the conviction that the boat will be fast and 
weatherly.” 


GLEAM’S DEFEAT.—We have on file some letters detailing the 
defeat of the Gleam by the little cruiser Aneto in a fresh breeze last 


fall, out of Larchmont harbor. These letters are open to inspection. 


BOUND TO COME TO IT.—The old time Julia is once more being 
altered into a schooner at City Island. She will have a quarterdeck 


and no cockpit. Flushdeck seems to be the order of the day at last. 


HARLEM Y. C.—Has leased Oak Point, on the East River above 
Port Norris,and will build a club house this spring. Nioety-five 


members and thirty boats. 


ANSWERS.—A number of inquiries remain unanswered for Mack of 
proper address. Our columns are too crowded toreply through the 
paper. 

ILEEN.--This cutter sailed from Savannah, Feb. 20, bound for 
Havana with a roving commission. 


FORTUNA.—This schooner made Port Royal, Jamaica, Feb, 12, with 
Havana as her next destination. 


RANGER.—This scbooner arrived off St. Augustine, Fla., Feb. 15. 





Canoeing. 


lamsciniease 
FIXTURES. 


Winter Camp-fire.—Wednes ay, March 12,8 P. M., No. 28 East Four 
teenth street, Kit Kat Clup Room. Subjeet 
Outfits 


Tents and Camp 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to Forest anp 
Stream their addresses, with name, membersiup, signals, etec., of 
their clubs, ard also notices in advance of meetings aod races, and 
reports of the same, Canceisis and all interested in cano 
reque-ted to forward to Forrest anp Stream their addresses, with 
lo.s of cruises, maps and information conce: nig their local waters 
leseriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 





drawings or 
to the sport 


HARTFORD C. C. 


Ralit } wat ‘ trea 

The Hartiord ¢ “« yet alive, and pprived Hartford of that 
fact o roug rhiy at ne b mm entertainment which ded 
more « imoeing here than } heen dome simee Uhe ub wa r 
ganized 


The camp scene ‘brought down the hous and Commodore Jone 


sna ating Long Island and for varying Us | deserves the reditticot making tt the picture that was. After the | 


a short illness of three days. As anupiight and earnest worser in 
his profession he was justly esteemed by all with whom he came in 
i 





season, in short, for all legitimate yachting purposes suct: a yacht is 
pre-eminently adapted. Safe, roomy, handy, buoyant, yet able 


ing are | 





entertainment our commodore ertertaine1 the members in a very 
pleasant way, and when we broke up, the vote was that the venture 
had been a grand success. 

Itisour wish to attend the A. C. A. meet this year in force, and 
although not aracing club but a club of cruisers, we hope to make 
many friends, and have the grand time we are promised by our 
friends of the S. C. C. B. 0.-C; 

HArRTForD, Conn., Feb. 19, 1884. 


SPRINGFIELD C. C. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The annual meeting of the Springfield C.C. was held Thursday 
evening, Feb. 14, and the following officers were elected: Frank D. 
Foot, Commodore; M B. L Bradford, Vice-Commodore; C. M. Sheda, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Executive Committe, F. D. Foot, Geo. C. 
Barney, W. F. Callender. We also elected four new members to the 
club. They are Mr. A. L Spooner, Mr. Harry Chapin, Mr. A. L. Fen- 
nessey and Mr. Geo. Leonard, making twenty-six active members. 
The treasurer was instructed to buy two open canoes to be known as 
club canoes. The ice has gone out of our river, and last Friday when 
the'ice was gone on the east side of theriver. Commodore Nickerscn 
paddled and sailed a mile or so and was very much surprised to see 
an iceboat coming down the river on the west side. We look for an 
early season here and know we shall have a lively canoeing summer, 

C. M. SHEpD, Secretary 8.C.C. 


The canoe men have quietly, as is their way, put on foot a scheme 
for enlarging the membership and uscfulness of their organization. 
They voted at their recent annual meeting to have the constituiion of 
the club changed so as to admit associate members, and to buy at 
least two canoes for the common use of such members. Canoting 
has been steadily gr wing in favor in the city, and the club have 
taken this action in recogni.ion of the fact that several m:n, though 
not sufficiently tascinated by the sport to invest in a canoe for their 
sole use, are wiliing to pay $10 or $1) a year for the privilese of pad- 
dling in a “club canoe *’ The club has now twenty-six active mem- 
bers, all of them canoe owners, and is a happy aud united organiza- 
tion, and does not by any means propose. even if associute members 
are taken in, to intrust its welfare to any but genuine canoemen, as 
the “associates” are not to be allowed a voice or vote in the business 
meetings. The club is well fixed financially, and has a model canoe 
rouse on a river having all the charms that a canoeist can ask for or 
find in this country. The canoe, like womankind, has many friends 
and admirers whe cannot see their way to personal proprietorship, 
and the club will do well to adopt and educate them. This mutter 
will be decided finally at a meeting of the club shartly to be held.— 
Exchange, 


CANOE VERSUS SNEAKBOX. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I must take excep ions to ‘‘Seneca’s’’ opinion as to the seaworthi- 
ness of the canoe, when he says the sneakbox ‘will live in a gale of 
wind that the heaviest ballasted Pearl would not dare to face.” I 
have been informed by pretty reliable authority that during the 
month of Angust, the Thousand Islands region, about Clayton par- 
ticularly, is frequently visited by very heavy northwesterly gales that 
kick up a raging boiling sea. Now, if “Seneca” will bring his sneak- 
box to that region in August next, I will meet him there, and when 
one of these gales ison the rampage I will sail bim a race of five 
miles to windward and return, and will not use ‘‘a heavily ballasted 
Pearl either.”’ Cuas. A. N BIDE. 








A FEW HINTS ON CAMPING. 


CANOE BEDS AND LAMPS. 


\ ] HEN the skipper of the Boreas goes below at his usual hour for 

turning in, be finds the berth in bis stat room made up with an 
air bed, or rather cushion, and a pillow of the same nature; on these 
he sleeps the sleep of the good and tired canoerst. 

After two weeks’ use at Stony Lake, he considers such a bed simply 
perfection. Hair cushions are good and soft, but when compared 
with the ease of air beds, are hard and unyielding. The skipper is 
-till on the sunny side of forty, but years of sleeping on hair mat- 
tresses and springs, have incapacitated bim for recliving on the soft 
side of planks or a few thicknesses of blankets He requires some- 
thing to fit his rather sharp bones, and the air bed just fills the bill. 

The cushion is 24in. wide by 46in in length, the pillow is about 
10X15. To make up the berth at night, the cushioned seat on which 
the captain sits while sailing or paddling is put actoss the Boreas just 
touching the aft en of cemerboard box. On this is placed the 
pillow about half inflated. The cushion is now inflated to about the 
same extent and put close up against the pillow With the nczzle at 
tep. When ling full length the valve can be unscrewed and air 
allowed to escape until everything is comfortable. I. is best when 
half full. It then adjusts itself to every moiion of the body. Noth- 
ing easier and more restful can be imagined. 

in the morning the bed is collapsed into a very small bundle, and 
the pillow is used as a life preserver during the aay. Thecost cannot 
be given, as it was a present from atriend who had it made to order 
in England. Less than a minute wil inflate it for use. The skipper 
intenus having a cover of dr.ll made and put on to protect it from 
wear and tear as much as pos: ible. 

I can thoroughly indorse Mr. Willoughby’s remarks as to the 
flamme forcé spirit lamp I have tried a number of «aifferent sty +s, 
including a regular Rob Roy cuisine, but prefer the above. I have 
«sed it for three seasons and like it better everytime. Mine is a genu- 
ine French one. 

Mr. Whitlock has one like mine, and at Stony Lake the Knicker-. 
bockers had several of a larger size made in New York. Two tirms 
in Toronto now have them for sale. 

Mr. Tyson brought out with him from England a smaller size of 
the jlamme forcé, and another style which has two ordinary wicks. 
It gives a great deal of heat but uses up spirit rapidly. The flamme 
forcé is very economical in this re- pect. 

If one wishes 10 do much cooking, two lamps will be found conve- 
niert. Iexpect to receive from England shortly a lamp which is. I 
think, on the princip'e of the forcé, but the flame is adjustable This 
should be a great improvement, as one often wishes to keep a dish 
warm without allowing it to boil. When received and tested I shall 
give you the results. Tie name is, I believe, the ‘‘Cyprus.” 

In my fir-t canoe cruise, I cooked. or rather warmed water, with 
an arrangement called a lamp kettle, devised by a Torcntonian. The 
fuel was kerosene. It was uselessf r anvihing but heating water, 
and wasn’t ery good at that. The advai tages of cooking v ith spirit 
are many. Tne dishes used are always clean, and you can cook 
atloat. 

Granite dishes are best. The extra weight is more than compen- 
sated for by ease of cleaning. Boreas. 


SMOKE ’EM OUT. 


V ANY canoeists will next summer be troubled by mosquitoes and 
4VE other insect pests. I have never yet seen in print the only ¢er- 
tain preventive of their unwelcome attentions. While in camp on 
the Toledi River 11 New Brunswick last summer, our lives at night 
were made miserable by them. 

Nothing but *‘slitheroo,” as the author of “Birch and Paddle,” etce., 
called it, afforded any protection. (~litheroo isa savory concoction 
of tar, sweetoil, pennyroyal, etc., which when smeared over face, 
neck, bands ete.. makes one lvok as if he had tumbled head first into 
a molasses barrel. Jt has sundry other names, but the constituent 
and eff ct are generally the same). 

Finally Pete Solace, my Indian guide, said: 
smudge?” 

“Thiuk IT should,” said I, “if it will kill these pests.”’ Pete said no 
more, but took up his axe and strode off into the brush. I followed 
him. He tinally came upon a fallen cedar, dry, but not rotwenr 

From the under side of the log, at a place where it lay clear of the 
ground, be cut strips of bark abo :t six feet long, enough to make a 
bundle « little larger than 1 could span with my two hands, A little 
further on be struck his axe into the base of a young green cedar, ec. t 
the bark, raised it with the axe blade, and with a strong pull upward 
stripped it up ten feet or more. He then took the white inner bark, 
and peeling it into long pliable strips, bound the dry bark at intervals 
of about nine inches into a compact mars 

One end of this ignited m the camp-fire. the whele woud burn 
slowly like a cyzar, sending forth a light blue smoke, fragrant and 
slivhiiy acnd, hough not disagreeably so to the es. Passed about 
in the tent for a few minutes ail every winged torment would van 

and tuen laid upon the ground in fromt, the smoke would drift 
upward into and about our sleeping place, and we bad peace 

A smudge six feet long would emoulder all night. 1 have often 
t 1 tin the morning and found the long trail of ashes on the 
. |. the remains of the best insect protector ever invented. ‘The 
id not trouble our eyes, and to the nostrils the fragrant cedar 
vas far from disagreeable it aleo made an excellent protector m 
t at nig tfall. when the trowt were b-aping to our fathered 

homgh a pipe full ef good Virginta protected me 

l-uppowe dry he mbheck or spruce hark can be werd 6, the same as 
sithough I do set keow this te be « fact. end ehould be glad to arn, 
tor m all parte of the country cedar & vot svailable nee 
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AMSTERDAM C. C. 


IGNAL, blue maltese cross on white ground. 
K Established 1883. 


AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING. 
Eighth Paper. 
BUILDING. 


— drawing of the boat being completed, the moulds 

made from it and the bench and stocks being ready as 
previously described, the first step in the actual work of 
building, is the shaping of the keel. If the boat has no 
centerboard trunk, the keel is made of the same siding or 
thickness ¢s the stem and stern, for its entire length, its 
depth below the rabbet being taken from the drawing and 
tin., the thickness of the plank, added. The keel may be 
made ijin. deep, the extra depth, if more is required, being 
made up by a false keel screwed to it, which may be re- 
moved for shoal water, as shown in Fig. 11. In selecting 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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the wood for the keel and keel batten, the layers should lie 
horizoutally, as shown. 

If for a centerboard, either of the usual form, or one of the 
patented varieties requiring a trunk, a flat keel must be used 
as shown in the plate, which represents the cross section of a 
flat keel and centerboard trunk. The width, for the length 
of the trunk, will be 34in. on top, tapering to the size of the 
stem and stern atits ends, the depth or thickness of the 
keel being uniform, #in. to lin. throughout its length. 

With the edge keel, a keel batten is necessary as shown in 
the cross section. This will be }in. thick, and lin. wider 
than the keel, to which itis nailed, thus overlapping the 
latter sin. on cach side, forming a rabbet for the garboards. 
If the flat keel is used, the rabbét is cut directly on the keel. 

The stein is next sawed out from a hackmatack knee, and 
planed up { or lin. thick, for an ordinary canoe, and the 
fore edge, rabbet and bearding lines marked on it, using the 
moulds made for each. 


The rabbet line of a boat, marked a in the drawing, is the | 


line where the outer surface of the skin or planking joins the 
surface of the stem, stern, and kecl; the mner or back rabbet, 
», suown by the dotted line, is the line along which the inner 
side of the plank joins the lower edge or ends of the same, 


and the bearding line shown by a broken line, is where 
the ir ner surface of the skin joins the deadwoods, keel, stem 
and stern. The back rabbet is found by squaring in from 
the rabbet lir 1 distan qual to the thickness of th 
plank 

After the 1 wt ar rwcurd lines are laid off, the ibbet 
is cut, a piece of wood jin. thick and several inches long 
being ad policed the int as the culling progresees 
to teat ile owih and hate il sbiet ie not cut quite to 
its full depth at present 

Th ' tost 1D ED capo is made of aknee. the rabbet 
being cu ' at the ow ioe drewing of the Ika in th: 
Pomme a» Sreaeam i Maw 24. 150). bet there ix po guenl 
reason for «> deing, u ~ the rake of the stermpost ls cices 


| 
| 
| 


Fie. 


sive, as is now seldom the case, and a better plan is to make 
the sternpost of a straight piece, as shown, the rabbet form- 
ing a right angle or a little more, at the junction of keel and 
post. This piece is planed up, the rabbet marked and cut, 
asin the stem, and fastened to the keel by a 24in. screw 


passing up into it, as shown, and further secured bya chock | 


of oak nailed or screwed in the angle. 
To fasten stem and keel together, a scurf is cut of the shape 
shown in the drawing, abovt Sin. long, copper nails being 


driven through the keel and ‘stem, and rivetted over burrs on | 


the top of the former. The keel batten is now nailed on top 
of keel, butting against the stem forward and the chock aft. 
The bearding line is drawn in where it has been omitted 
across the scarf forward and chock aft, and the rabbet 
trimmed at these spoints and the frame laid on the large 
drawing, from which the water line is marked on stem and 
stern, and the positions of moulds, bulkheads, mast steps, 
trunk, ete., on both top and bottom of keel. 

If a centerboard trunk is required, it must be put in now; 
being constructed as shown by the sectional views. The 
head ledges, forming the ends of the trunk, are of oak, 14in. 
wide and as thick as the slot or opening, gin. for a thin iron 
board, and 4 to lin. for a heavy iron or a wooden one. The 
slot is first cut, 1din. longer at each end than the required 
opening, then a groove, din. wide and deep, is ploughed on 
2ach side of it for its entire length. 

The head ledges are now fitted in place, projecting over 
the keel fin. fore and aft, to allow for caulking, and fast- 
ened by a copper rivet through the keel and lower end of 
each to keep the keel from splitting. The sides of the case, 
of dry pine, are jin. thick on the lower edges, each of which 
has a tongue on it to fit the grooves in keel, and 4:n. on 
upper edges. A thread of cotton lamp wick is laid in the 
grooves, the inner surface of the sides, as well as their lower 
edges, the kecl and the head ledges are well painted, and 
they are put in place and driven into the grooves. Before 
the paint is hard the sides are rivetted to the head ledges 
with win. copper nails, and brass screws 3}in long, spaced 
Gin. apart, are put through the keel up into the sides, the 
holes for them being very carefully bored and countersunk 
into the keel. If the board is hung on a bolt, the hole for it 
must now be bored, as it cannot be done later. 

The moulds must now be fitted to their places, a small 
piece being cut out of each to admit that part of the keel and 
keelson inside of the bearding line, after which, if the 
bd&t is to be built with the keel down, the frame is placed 
iu position on the stocks, secured by a few nails driven 
through the keel into the latter (which will be drawn and 
the holes plugged when the boat is ready to turn over), the 
stem and stern are plumbed with a plumb-line and fastened 
by shores from the floor or roof, the moulds put in position, 
adjusted by a centerline from stem to stern, and also shored 
firmly. 

lf the latter method of building is followed, the moulds 


are screwed to the table, the frame laid on them, and all | 


firmly shored from floor to ceiling. Now a ribband one-half 
inch square is nailed along on each side, at the height of the 
deck, being fastened to the stem, stern and the moulds, and 
the positions of the bulkheads and ribs are squared up or 
down on to them. 

To prevent any leakage through the scarfs, stopwaters are 
next putin. These are small plugs of dry pine, the holes for 
which are bored where th? seam or joint crosses the rabbet. 
They should be bored between the inner and outer rabbet 
lines, Fig. 12, so as to be covered by the caulking, if ina 


Fie. 12 


large boat, or by the edge of the plank where the seam i t 
caulked, asin acanoe. This should be done at all ecarts 
or where water is liable to follow a seam 

The rabbet is now compicted by trimmi it out w ' 
sharp chisel, using as a guide.a strip Ix}i : 
enough to cross at least two moulds Th « held 
across the moulds, one end being aprprliesd t h : 
the wood cut away until the surface of the strip aad the out 
side of stem and stern coincikk 

The positions of the rite are now laid off, as oh 
18, which repreeents the fore end canoe, =«t up on «a 

. tte rile wh 


tutiding table or _— The distance apert « 
te Yin 


with an iBtermeciiate rivet through cach lap late cen 
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every pair of timbers. Beginnmg at station 7 the spaces of 
din. are laid off toward bow and stern to within a foot of 
each end, and marked on top and bottom of keel so as to be 
seen from inside or outside when the plank is on, and also 
squared down on the ribband. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of boat building, certainly 
the most difficult to make plain to a novice, is the planking. 
In order to obtain both strength and durability, each picce 
must be put on in such a way that it will bring no strain on 
any one part, and will not itself be forced into an unnatural 
shape, to attain which ends, though it may be bent or 
twisted, it must not be ‘‘sprung” edgeways or in the direc- 
tion of its breadth, or it can never be made to fit properly. 
Although strakes are son:etimes ‘‘sprung on” by experienced 
builders, the amateur should not attempt it, as the chances 
are that the framework will be pulled out of shape. 

Before commencing to plank, the beginner can obtain an 
idea of how the planks must lie by taking a piece of board 
as long as the boat, 4 or 5in. wide and jin. thick, tacking the 
middle on moulds 6 and 8 at about the turn of the bilge, and 
then bending the plank until it lies on all the other moulds, 
but not forcing it edgeways to or from the keel. The ends 
of course will come up higher on bow and stern than the 
middle, and if the piece be laid in a similar manner along 
the keel they will also be higher. The garboard streak, or 
that next the keel, will be 4 to 5in. wide in most canoes; 
then marking off the width desired, 44in., for instance, on 
moul!s 6 and 8, the board mentioned above, having one 
straight edge, is laid over the moulds, its straight edge 4+in. 
from the keel and the ends bent down and tacked to each 
mould and the stem and stern, and a mark is made where 
the board crosses, showing the position of the upper edge of 
the garboard. By upper edge is meant the edge neurest the 
gunwale, in all cases, whether the boat is built keel up or 
otherwise. With some models it will be better to vary 
somew hat from this line, of which the builder must judge 
for himself, according to the circumstances of the case. 

Next, to lay off the upper streak, we will take a width of 
3tin. at amidships, 2in. at bow and 14in. at stern, marking 
off these distances (Fig. 13) from the upper edge of the 
streak, already marked by a ribband, and putting a similar 
ribband through these three points, bending it fair anu mark- 
ing where it crosses each mould. There should be six 
streaks on each side, so there remain still four to be laid off; 
to do whieh, the distance from the lower edge of the upper 
streak to the upper edge of the garboard on bow, stern and 

each mould is divided into four equal parts, making the 
planks all the same width on any given mould, though of 
course the widths on one mould differ from tho-e on another, 
as the planks taper toward the ends, the girths at bow and 
stern being much less than am idsbips. 

The planks being laid off, the next operation is to get the 
shape of the garboard, to do which a ‘“‘staff” is necessary. 
This is a piece uf board four or five inches wide, one-quarter 
inch thick, and as long as the boat, severnl having more or 
less curvature, being necessary for the different strakes. For 
accurate work, especially where there is no heip at hand, it 
is best to have two short pieces, each about one foot longer 
than half the boat’s length. One of these piecs is cut roughly 
to the shape of the forward rabbet and fastened in place 
with a screw clamp, or a small piece of wood with a nail 
through it called a hutchock (¢) Fig. 18. It is then bent 
carefully over the moulds as far as it will reach, and fast- 
ened to each with a butchock. The staff should be of uni- 
form thickness and quality so as to bend fairly, and is best 
cut so as to lie in the rabbet, though it need not fit closely. 
A similar piece is now fitted aft, lapping sone two feet over 
the former, and the two are nailed firmly together, so as to 
preserve their relative positions when removed from the 
moulds. As the fitting of the garboard depends mainly on 


; the manner in which the spiling is taken, great care is 
| needed to prevent the staff springing or buckling in applying 
it. 


When it is properly adjusted a series of marks are made 
with the rule and pencil on the rabbet line on the frame, and 
also across the staff, about two inches apart where the line 
is curved, as at the stem, and four inches where it is 
straighter along the keel. These marks are to insure the 
compasses being set at the same points in taking the spiling, 
and in transferring from the staff to the plank afterward, as 


| will be undetstood later 


Now, with the compasses set to any convenient distance, 
usually from two to three inches, a circle is first swept on the 


staff, to reset them by if accidentally changed; then one 
point is applied to a mark on the rabbet linc, as ata, and 
with the other, a prick mark is made on the same line, ate 
nih stall Ihe COMpasKes are ppd I uCCeston to 
cach of the other points on the int line ancl mm wrkes tne 
he staff. o hi m the «tem mark x being 
‘ ia nark. ! ; ni fie : 
THE WINTER CAMP-FIRE 
meeting *& ww : coteng & 
. Ceri iat’ ste & “-« = t+ east a — eat 
ovemerd im ge 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








held by W.S. Perry, of this city, his opponent was D. A. Dickey, of 
D. DeRochmont, of Boston, and Major 


Boston. The judges wereC. 
L. G. Whit of Worcester, with G. G, Tidsbury, of Ashland, as 
referee ) man shot at 0 pigeons, Ly Lhe rules of he Massachu- 
setts Association, in strings of five each. The following is the score: 
Perry OUVLLLLEDTALLLDDALPPODDIODOLLATALLLLDDTT112011 11111 —45 
Diekey 1111010001001 111111110101 100000101 111110110101 1001 


Afteralunch there was shooting by members and visitors. but no | fine scores were made 


recoris were given, although there were ten events, shooting for 
<weepstakes 


MICHIGAN GUN CLUB. Detroit, Feb. The recently organ 


31 | ball shoot on the fort ground, the boys bad a pleasant time 


ged Michigan Gun Club and Game Protective Society had their first | 


upon Washington's Birthday. Feb. w The 
A snowstorm raged during the 
Notwithstanding the unfor 


rewular hoot 
weather 


flterunn 


trap 
was most disagreeable, 
and the wind blew flereely 


tunate weather a large sumber participated in the shoot, and it 
would seem that trap-sheoting in Detrott will soon, as of yore, be 
come popular The scores would have been, under a different con 

lithon of the elements, far better 

Thomas Wouod's Sick 
(shane (Tay (ile nw 1 vtabobe 
Balls Pigeon Halls (Clay Pig've 
Thos W »i 1eitl 5 1ieti-s oeo1rte..@ 1 wie 
W Sehwetkart 0111 4 111007 reriizts ee ey 
EA Davis riti «4 10+ O11 4 © @ wee 
WS Worcester. 01O011-53 L110 4 O8O101-2 Mi wW-4 
Liman Blakely. 1 OO OO-1 O1010-2 O1010-2 wos 
AOS Havens O 1010-2 10100-2 01000-1 11 1t @—65 
(ieo Larkins oorria&2 @01000-1 Piiie-4 1101 W-4 
LH Hilxendegen 0 0000-0 Oo 101-2 10011-8383 wwa-s 
D> Robinet o11r0e0 ooeriti-% 11000-2 wots 
J Jarcine ovo1re-1 oo010e0-1 Piirri-S 101 2-7 
2 we “ i) 
W. H. Chudieigh’s Side 
WH Chudleigh 1 1110-4 101T11-4 O1010-2 W113 
Jas Winters 10 101-3 1101t1—4 11100-3 11 @ 3 
LA Wileox “0001 0-1 o0o000-0 O00 9 0-u woo 10—1 
JE Patterson... 1 1001-3 O1101-—8 OO0O001-1 11 OL 11-5 
DPrDGStuart.. 1.0101-8 titii-—5 OLLLI-4 © O13 
CM Havens Oo0011-2 OV0001-1 Oo0000-0 HmOln-. 8 
John Wansch...1 1000-2 01001-2 11001-8 OOO 11-3 
1A Reaume 11010-3 ONODOT-1 ODODO1TI-2 O11 O1-4 
G Hilsendegen..0 010 0-1 Oo1TLI-Ss 011002 11 O1 10—4 
W C Donaldson.t 1111-5 O1110-8 T1I11-5 O11 0-3 
2 26 22 35 
DELTA. 


PROVIDENCE, Feb. 21.— At the regular weekly contest of the 
Narragansett Gun Club, the following scores were made: 
Club Shoot, 10 pair Clay-Pigeons, l5yds., rise, 
G W Cary. . ene .....10 10 11 10 11 11 11 10 41) 11-16 
LM Eddy... “ae ....10 10 11 1 Of Ot tf 10 11) 11—16 
E W Tinker....... 10 10 11 11 11 10 10 11 11) 11—15 


H S Palmer... — ....11 OL 10 10 11 OL 11 11) 11 10—14 
CM Potter...... weeeee «10 11) 10 00 000 «11: O1 OL 10) 10—10 
W Campbell....... ......-10 OF 10 10 11) 11 OO 00 10 01-10 
GT Anthony....... ‘ 0 10 10 11 10 10 O1 10 10 10—10 
JF Hartwell................. 01 00 11 OF 00 10 O1 00 00 01-7 
CED GRORT .0 os ccs 504 csenevee 10 O01 0 00 00 10 00 10 00 O1— 5 


Ties—Cary, 10 11—3; Eddy, 00 01-1. 

State badge match, 25 singles, l5yds. 
fourth notch. 
E W Tinker. 
G W Cary.... 
H L Palmer.... 
ES Luther..... 
W H Sheldon... 
C F Baldwin 
G T Anthony. ioe Sens 
COS SPOT «0.00060 oo 55.06 eisog: 
W Campbell....... 0111101110111110111101010—18 
C M Sheldon............ $e 1111101110011001011110011—17 
Nig CE BOER. 5:<x:500 onan ceenesecegocianse soe 4% 0101100111001110111111011—17 
BE GARI RD 0 wccccesce csceveus eer 0011110100100110101001100—12 
C B Potter cece ee ceceeee eeeeeeesees-1100100101011101100001000—11 
PEI i's pxwians a4 >40 aes Senseecsr vegeewe 1000010111000010010000101— 9 

Tie, Tinker 11111, Cary 11101. Mr. Tinker wins. 

St. Valentine’s Day was observed in a fitting manner at the grounds 
of the Narragansett Gun Club, there being three events—first, the 
club badge match at pairs of doubles (clay-pigeons); second, a post 
noned match for the Ligowsky State badge, and the third. the regu- 
far weekly shoot for the last named badge, the two last shoots being 
at twenty-five single clay-pigeons from five traps. Tbe weather was 
cloudy and dark, with a heavy wind, and the scores as a consequence 
rather below the average. The following is the score: 

Club Badge Match. 
eces ceeeeeess- Ll 00 11 10 10 01 10 01 01 11—12 
00 10 00 10 10 00 00 00 01 01— 5 


rise; five traps, 5yds. apart, 


ioxtaseeabiesewees 1101111111111111111111110—23 
eee es 11901191111111111111111100—23 
wend 0011011111111111111111111—22 
a aicthie 1011011111011111111110111—21 
«+ -1100111110111111111101110—20 
ee cee ee -10110111111110111100101 11—18 

osnaes 1011111111101010111101100—18 
1000111110111100101111111—18 


E W Tinker.... 
CCGray. .. 
L M Eddy......... 
GT Anthony.... 
C B Potter.... 
ES Luther... 
L. M. Eddy won badge first time. 
Ligowsky State Badge. 
FEW TR nin ntsc cwccsvcececcssesas .1001011111010011111111111 -19 
Wr Oe CR ig 55sec cp eceeevocveseccesers 10001111000101111111 w 
CB Potter.... 0011101011101010111111001— 16 
a 10010111101100001101 w 
Mathewson............0 ce eee eee ee ee ee + - -0011001011011100110101101—14 
E Pratt.... CN seeROTAS SHS Sw eRe esse wa Cle 100110000010011 w 
E. W. Tinker won State badge. 
Ligowsky State Badge (postponed match.) 
G T Anthony...............0-.0-6200+e0++- 1111111111011111110100011—20 
ee OE. iss wsicecnens vee rscevesio 346 1111011110011111111111111—22 
WU Se PIR occ cecivienscceccete be eeesuy 11111110001w 
L M Eddy........ ‘a 1001101111111100101111110—18 
C B Potter. 1010110111001111111011111—19 
Bee NOE 5:0 sing ose n scorn evenensssse, am 10111 101111011 (1111111111— 22 
CE ROE cc. ves siege ssssionas dios 0001010000010100102000111— 8 
Mathewson.... .. .........0.+- 0101011101110010100111111—16 

Tie—-Tinker, 10100; Luther, 19000. E. W. Tinker wins badge for 
fourth time.--W. H. 8. 

EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I.. Feb. 19.—On Tucsday there was quite 
a company at the grounds of the Watchemoket Gun Club, Riverside 
being well represented, and quite a delegation being also present 
from the Narragansett Gun Club. The day, though cloudy, was 
quite favorable for shooting. For the clay-pigeon silver eup the fol- 
lowing was the score, best out of twenty; ten single rises and five 
doubles; singles, l5yds. rise; doubles, 12yds. : 


...10 01 11 10 00 10 11 11 11 11—14 

-61 11 10 10 01 11 11 01 10 10—13 
00 00 10 00 11 11 10 10 10 10— 8 
10 11 10 01 10 01 10 00 01 11—11 





Be PIN 65 <osicnsioceeneenese 110111111111 11 10 10 O1—16 
SD Bere er eee re 1110110011 10 11 00 11 10—15 
EO. 5.5500 Guseeeneescnericn 111111141411 1001 10 11 11-17 
1,8 Winchester ............0.0.0008 0011100011 withdrawn. 
PONT. .scvcntvsweneaseeed 10111114111 withdrawn. 
POTN «ios. jdsococssncesaan. as 00011 withdrawn. 

The temporary possession of the cup was awarded-to E. S. 


Luther. For the glass ball cup the following was the score, best out 
of twenty; i8yds. rise, from a Holden rotary trap: 
George Barney... .......... 10011111111111101111—17 
ES Luther.... 
Isaiah Barney} 00110000110101110101—10 
LS Winchester.............. 100111101 0 withdrawn. 
Smith Shaw.............. ....1010110000 withdrawn. 
John Case. 01001 withdrawn. 
The cup was awarded to George Barney for the second time. 
MALDEN GUN CLUB SHOOT.—On Feb. 23 several members met 
at Wellington to contest for the first and second class soiid gold 
medals for the fourth time. The rain storm during the shoot was 
very heavy, but nothing daunted, the clay-pigeon annihilators pep- 
— the featherless birds as well as they were able in so inclement 
weather: 






First Class. 


ED I ng ccnerksinantvasricnensene seeds aekoase 11101101111011110111—16 

NG: 2.5: wconicanaieneuaeainantebnaeoes. & .--++ 11110101000010010110—13 

PME, cucinctehcawsieausiegwansbeseaskebeseee 10110111110010010110—12 
Second Class. 

PE oo oii ce voewisee susan inawesns eee 01111011011011111001—14 

eer eet re rn 01111001111101001110—13 


Be NR cisivcns vase ccneetsanseccehadennteonen 01111001010101011010— 10 

There are twelve contests for the Club’s medals, which begun in 
January and endin June. The regular badge days are the second 
and fourth Saturdays of each month, showing that four contests have 
already taken place and will run through the ensuing months in 
seriatim until the fourth Saturday in June, when the fortunate 
Nimrods who are then declared winners the greatest number of times 
can proudly wear them as their own ad captandum. 

Those who kave already won in the contests for the first-class 
medal are: T. C. Field 2, J. Buffum 1, F. Loring 1. Second class: A. 
F. Adams 3, E. J. Brown 1. After the contests, and in the pouring 
rain, the shooters began to merrily bang away atthe motherless 
birds, as they were gracefully propelled from Ligowsky’s admirable 
trap, like a beautiful and festive quail as she swiftly cleaves the air, 
and then suddenly drops on terra firma to hide from the gunner’s 
luckless aim, crying out to her mates ‘‘more wet! more wet!’ After 


| Daved Smith 







































a companions enjoyable time in wet clothes the s took 
train for home, to meet on Malden Gun Club's spacious grounds 
the next tournament dar, March 1, when ft ls expected Liat a goodly 
number of ¢lay-pigeon slayers will be present to enjoy the interesting 
programme of events.—T. C. F. 
LEATHERSTOCKING CLUB. Oswego, NX. Y.—At a recent glass 
Mr. Ed. Plank walked t» the front in good 
shape, and accomplished the dificult feat of smashing ® balls 
straight (thrown from a Card revolving trap) with his new 12-gauge 
gun. The members of our Leatherstocking (lub are wide awake this 
season, and the prospects are that they will make it interesting for 
ye glass ba Ik and pigeons. Dax 
BRIDGEPORT, Feb. 14.Scores of second shoot for champion 
clay pigeon badge of Connecticut. shot at Bridgeport, Feb. 13, ina 
heavy fog. Some of the time we could not see the anene Next 
shoot takes place at Wallingford, March 12, as they won this time 
Bridge purt 
. HHIOLIONOIONOL lula) bowl — 16 
TELD2000 2000011 101101101 — 18 
HOMPPOLILLLILIDIORTIIIION! a 
19011100011 10011111001111—19- 73 
Wallingford 
LILALIIORILIONIII® tOllOl—19 
OLLLLDIOLLATITIORITI NONI — 21 


E Langdon 
R « Touecey 
H Nichols 


J B Brogden 
A J Goodrich 


JA Hall 11OON 7112001110111" 110110— 18 

Alves OLLIGOOLIDTD 110111 1010111— 18— 76 
Meriden 

G A Strong 101001 1001 100111101110011 —14 

1 L. Baer O11D1110; 11000001 11111111—19 

F. Birdsey 1201001 110110110101110100-—15 

JF ives 11110111011011111001 }0010—17 6 


New Haven. 
DELTDDPOLLLADALLDALLLL111—24 
10100010001 101 11011100100, 12 

. 0111011111011110000001111—16 
1100111010101 10110111110—16—68 

Winsted. 

1111100110111100011111111—19 

.... 1100101111101110101111111—19 

E Peck . .0111011101110100111011000—15 
A Roberts <entaanes . «e+e 111110100011 101 100010101 —15—68 
BOSTON GUN CLUB—Third Tournament at Clay Pigeons, Feb. 
20.—Weather conditions of the most unfavorable kind, and prevented 
the meeting being so well attended as previous tournaments. The 
third tournament at Wellington, under the auspices of the Bos- 
ton Gun Club, was held yesterday. Representatives were present 
from the Brockton, Exeter, Newburyport, Massachusetts, Middlesex, 

Worcester and Long Island gun clubs, and the shooting, considering 

the weather conditions, was good. The following are the results: 

First sweep (7 clay pigeons, Isyds. rise)—D. Kirkwood won first, 
(. Henry second, G. W. Crouch and C. H. Gerrish, even, third. 

Sceond sweep—D. Kirkwood and (. Henry first, Gerrish and 
Crouch second, Allen third. 

Third sweep—Henry and Kirkwood first, Crouch second. 

Fourth sweep—Henry and Gerrish first, Kirkwood second. 

Fifth sweep—(only straight scores counting)-—Geirish took the pot. 

Sixth sweep—Gerrish and Henry first, Kirkwood second, Allen 
third. 

Seventh sweep—Henry and Kirkwood first, Gerrish and Emerson 
second, Sampson third. 

Eighth sweep—Crouch first, Gerrish second, Kirkwood third. 

Ninth sweep (three pair double birds, 15yds. rise)—Henry first, 

Gerrish and Emerson second, Allen third. 

Tenth sweep (same conditions)—Henry first, Gerrish and Allen sec- 
ond, Emerson third. 

Eleventh sweep (5 single birds, 18yds. rfse)—Henry and Sampson 
first, Kirkwood second, Gerrish third. 

Twelfth sweep—Sampson and Emerson first, Kirkwood second, 

Gerrish and Henry third. 

Thirteenth sweep—L. E. Johnson first, Gerrish and Emerson sec- 
ond, Kirkwood third. 

Fourteenth sweep—Henry, Gerrish and Kirkwood first, Sampson 
and Emerson second, Johnson and Crouch third. 

Fifteenth sweep (5 single birds, 5 traps, 18yds. rise)—Gerrish and 

Johnson first, Emerson second, Henry third. 

Sixteenth sweep—Gerrish first, Sampson and Johnson second, 

Henry and Crouch third. 

Seventeenth sweep (5 single birds, same rise}—Emerson and Ger- 
rish first, Chambers second, Henry third. 

Kighteentn sweep—Gerrish. Kirkwood and Henry first, Sampson 
and Evans second, Nichols and Emerson third. 

Nineteenth sweep--Emerson and Henry first, Gerrish and Sampson 
second, Nichols and Evans third. 

Twenticth sweep—Kirkwood first, Sampson and Henry second, 

Nichols third. ; 

wenty-first sweep (miss and out, 21 yards rise)—Gerrish and Emer- 
son divided. 
Twenty second sweep (same)—Sampson won. 
KNOXVILLE GUN CLUB.—For club medal at 15 clay-pigeons, 
18yds. rise, fourth notch: 

C C Hebbard.. .110111111111110—13 Mead... ...... 010000110011110— 7 

A H Hebbard. .110101111111101—12  Ross........... 000101016011110— 7 

Armstrong..... 111111101000111—11 Slocum ....... 101001010010100— 7 

fe 110001111110010— 9 Wood.......... 100030100111000— 6 

Eldridge .......110100011011110— 9 Kohlhase...... 000000011101110— 6 

Jenkins ........111100110101010— 9 Misser ....... 101010000000000— 3 

Worsham ..... .110011101001000— 7 

Election of officers—President, M. G. McClung: Vice-President, S. 

B. Dow; Secretary and Treasurer, Chas. C. Hebbard. Executive 

Committee: J. C. Duncan, S. B. Dow, F. W. Armstrong. 


Hachting. 


FIXTURES. 
May 24.—Oswego Y. C., Opening Cruise. 
May 24.—Boston Y. C., Opening Cruise. 
May 30.—Knickerbocker Y. C., Spring Matches. 
May 31.—Boston Y.C./First Match,Connor and Commodore's cups. 
June 10.—Atlantic Y. C., Annual Match. 
June 12.—New York Y. C., Annual Matches. 
June 14.—Hull Y.C., Club Meet. 
June 16.—East River Y. C., Annual Matches. 
June 28.—Boston Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 
July 12.—Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 
y 12.—Boston Y. C., Second Club Match. 


EA Folsom 
R T Simith 
T J Beers 
Frank Smith 


V A Blakeslee 
I Ferguson 








Aug. 9.—Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 

Aug. 9.—Boston Y. C., Open Matches, ali clubs. 
Aug. 23.—Boston Y. C., Third Club Match. 

Sept. 13 —Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 

Sept. 13.—Boston Y. C., Second Ladies’ Day. 


THE ENDLESS TOPIC. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

I notice in your last edition a letter from ‘‘Guest”’ in relation to the 
controversy upon the merits of Fortuna vs. Montauk. I wasalso a 
guest aboard Montauk in the Goelet cup race, and I wish also to cor- 
recta remark of yours which follows ‘‘Guest’s’’ com munication, 
You say that the wind shifted during the run in, thus favoring the 
windward boats, and compelling those to leeward to ‘‘pinch.” Senat 
isa mistake. The wind shifted but once during the entire race and 
that was within fifteen minutes after the start, from that time it 
blew strong and steady throughout the day, never varying even half a 
point. The Montauk’s superior position at the finish was due, in a 
measure, to the stretch she made to windward after rounding the 
Sow and Pigs Lightship, but it was equally due to the fact that she 
held on to Pa sails only and did not attempt to carry, as Fortuna 
did, a small maintopmast staysail; it was also due to her superior 
pointing ability, which is easily seen when it is remembered that 
about midway, she passed to leeward of the Tidal Wave, and after- 
ward widely winded her, although the Tidal Wave had been fully a 
mile further up in leaving the vicinity of the outer mark. Tosum u 
that race on the facts, the Montauk beat the Fortuna on even suil- 
ing 13 minutes and 30 seconds on the thrash to windward, and had 
they been compelled to tack, would have beaten her more. 

In regard to sailing ‘‘on edge,” I wish also to say that the Montauk 
made, in my opinion, much the best weather of the two; that For- 
tuna inclined fully two degrees the most and pitched heavily many 
times, while Montauk was dry as a bone from the foremast aft, the 
entire day. This can be proven by five well-known yachtsmen,whom 
I will name if you desire it. 

Again, you speak of Montauk’s getting ‘near the capsizing point” 
vaguely. Idon’t know when she ever put her scuppers under, and I 
sailed on her, orin company all last season. The day that Grayling 
capsized Montauk let sheets fly, simply as a precautionary measure, 
not from any necessity, as her deck was not wet at any time. 

While.I am on the subject, I should like to say something on the 
question of keels vs. boards. Since the first appearance of cutters in 
this country, the above question has been discussed in every paper. 
the opinions of a large number of prominent yachtsmen quoted, and 
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sloops must be made to realize all and realizing, remedy it by 
equal expenditure and equipment. as we 

seen here have been about the best that could be built of that type; 
not so their opponents. We really have bu or 

sloops, and they are so in size only 
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ree or fi 

The Gracie’s model is full of faults. Her bows flare so that a heavy 
swell sets ber to leeward every time it hits; her sheer is so great and 
her stern so low that she carries tons of water on deck in a twelve knot 
breeze, retarding her progress materially. Fanny is so shallow and 
so immensely rene that a cap full of wind knocks her down 
to her scuppers. hief, ditto, and re the cutters have not won 
the greater number of races; but t certainly will, if sloop 
men do not bestir themselves and build something in which the 
above noted obvious faults are remedied; and here lies the con- 
clusion of the whole matter to the best of my judgment: A sloop 
80ft. long by 20ft. beam, drawing not¢ess than 6ft. of water without 
her board; having no flaring bows, and very little sheer; with streng 
bilge below and full equipment of sail aloft, would successfully over- 
throw every objection raised by cutter men, and fill every want 
known to their opponents. She would bedeep enough and broad 
enough to carry a heavy racing rig in any kind of weather, and yet 
could anchor within a reasonable distance off shore in any of our 
yacht-frequented harbors. She could sail without any other pilot 
than a competent sailing master. The item of expense in ballasting 
would be no greater than the average sloop. She would require no 
awkward cabin house, but like the cutters, be flush-decked and much 
more roomy. Easy in heavy weathcr, owing to the depth and beam, 
fast in light airs owing to lack of weigit, she would whip any cutter 
or sloop, now afloat, over either of the New York Yacht Club’s 
courses, nine times out of ten. F. BassForD. 

No. 55 ConcorD STREET, Brooklyn. 

{Mr. Bassford is very sanguine. He is very much in errorin com- 
mending light weight for light airs. Experience has settled beyond 
any disputing the superior value of weight in light winds, providing 
the weight is put in proper form and notin atub. Beyond this Mr, 
Bassford’s conclusions are correct enough. They strike us in this 


way. To make a sloop a good sloop she should be turned into a cut- - 


ter. Sheshould have only four beams like the great majority of cut- 
ters. She should have the depth and rig and sheer and si ht side 
of a cutter. But in place of a beneficial keel with low weight, Mr. 
Bassford would adhere to a small centerboard. It would ily be 
discovered that low weights on the keel would make an abler boat, 
whereupon the board would disappear and an out and out cutter of 
tolerable beam would be the end of the story. To that we are now 
fast driving in practice. Still further on it would be found that a little 
more weight, that is displacement, is still a little better in light airs 
and in a seaway, and to add that weight without making a tub, the 
four beams would be cut down to four and a half, and the increase in 
displacement put in depth. In other words, Mr. Bassford would land 
right aboard another Bedouin®and it seems as though this might be 
done at once as go through all the steps over — which other people 
have already been through and which have culminated in the modern 
cutter. As it is, our correspondent proposes to go about nine-tenths 
of the whole thing at a bound, and _ the other tenth may 
be left to take care of itself, as the subject has been 
thrashed too bare to enter upon further repetition of what 
has been so often and extensively discussed in these columns. It is 
easy to find fault with the Gracie, now that she has been beaten by 
a cutter, and it is easy to build faster sloops on paper. But itisa 
very different thing to doitin fact. The Gracie always has been, 
and for the present stillis, the queen of the fleetin America, subject 
to the Bedouin’s permission. The latter holds the Bennett champion 
cup for single-stickers, won in fair fight in ‘‘our weather” and “our 
waters.’’ No one can say whether she really is a good cutter or not. 
For all Mr. Bassford knows she may be a very slow one compared to 
regular racing cutters abroad. But we do know that Gracie tops 
the heap of the sloops. The cutters as a class inthis country labor 
under immense disadvantage as to numbers from which to choose 
the best as a representative. One hundred sloops offer a better 
chance of a lucky hit than two or three cutters. Many of the latter 
are ‘‘compromises”’ of all sorts, some of them the first ever designed 
by their authors, others from amateur hands, and with excep- 
tions, all sailed by persons new and green to such boats and their 
ways. Given one hundred Orivas, and is it not morally certain one 
could be picked from the lot which would be a good deal faster than 
the only representative in that class? For the one successful Vixen 
there are a hundred sloops which are comparative failures. Why 
should you expect so much more, even to the unnatural, the moment 
you touch upon cutters? Every kind of an abortion called a cutter 
must be capable of flying, or else the whole type is at once condemned. 
The reasonable view of itis this: Certain few cutters of unknown 
reputation have shown themselves about a match for the pick of our 
sloops. Given equal chances for selection and itis certain that a good 
cutter can now be accepted as at least equal to the light drafts on the 
score of speed. Variations upon beam and depth will offer stiffness 
with deck and cabin room in excess of what can be had in Gracie’s or 
Fanny’s. The cabins are also much cooler. Better performance in 
light weather is a certainty, and as for draft, it is much of a bugbear 
at best in large vessels, and in small boats it is too small to be of any 
account for regular yachting purposes. In point of cost the modern 
beamy sloop of large displacement is more expensive and has a 
greater dratt than the cutter. As for light displacement centerboard 
sloops, their day is past and it is no use referring to them in this con- 
nection. This is all old ground, and oceans of ink have been spilt in 
setting forth both sides of the question. The public haslearnt to dis- 
card light displacement and now the issue is practically reduced to a 
question of how much or how little beam. e take it that weight, 
keels and cutter rigs must be deemed already generally adopted and 
that in the future all good yachts will have those features incorpor- 
ated, whatever their width may be. As to beam, it can be allowed an 
open issue, if desired, to be settled by further experience, though we 
are confident enough what the upshot of the experience will be. Of 
course we have no reference to makeshifts built to conform to ex- 
exceptional surroundings or particular objects of limited application 
as faras the general public is concerned. We may recur to the 
Montauk’s safety at sea lateron. The charge that Fortuna heeled 
two degrees more than Montauk will keep no one awake at night. 
We have been informed that she was perfectly dry. It is also ex- 
pected that a narrow boat with dead rise will see-saw more than a 
a bottom. It is one of her good points to lift readily to every: 
thing. 


THE LAKE YACHTING ASSOCIATION. 


WE. learn with pleasure that the move for an association promises 

well, and permanent — may soon be ee The 
Toronto Y. C. have appointed Messrs. G. H. Du; , W. H. Parsons, 
G. G. Evans and W. Dickson a committee to confer with other clubs 
in Canada and the United States, and a suitable call has been issued. 
In response the Oswego Y. C. has selected Commodore John T. Mott 
and Vice-Commodore W. B. Phelps, Jr., to attend the convention. 
The Bay of Quinte Y. C. has also signified its adhesion to the move, 
and Kingston and Cobourg are counted upon as well. Other clubs 
will soon be heard from. The chief objects of the association are 
enumerated as follows: 

1. The confusion at present arising from the many different sys- 
tems of yacht measurement and time a!lowance now existing would 
entirely be obviated by the adoption of a uniform system. 

2. The dates of the regattas of the different clubs could be fixed by 
the executive body of the association in such an order that a yacht 
would be enabled to attend all the events in succession in the course 
of an ordinary summer ¢ \ 

ss establishment of a uniform code of signals might also be 
ag’ upon. 

‘You will confer a favor by bringing the matter. before your club as 
—_ as possible, and forwarding the official result to the secretary 
of the Toronto Yacht Club. 
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THE DAISY. 


[ rig of this cutter is of course large to keep pace with the bulk 

to be driven. The disposition of the area, however, is such that 
the mainsail, especially the boom, is kept within the control of two 
hands. The weight of the mast is well aft, and topmast can quickly 
be got rid of by housing or striking altogether for a sage. In re- 
spect to smartness the rig is so much ahead of the_ sloop that no one 
with half an eye for beauty would hesitate in his choice. The cutter 
is par excellence the rig of the world for s and handiness com- 
bined, and it is only a question of time before it will displace the old 
Dutch river rig of the Ppl altogether. Itis fast becoming 
popular, and the Daisy’s sail plan will give an idea of the ruling cut 
— as her sails are from the loft of Ratsey & Lapthorn. of West 

wes. 


. Gin. 


. 6in. 

. Gin. 
Topmast, ca 
Bowsprit out 
Bowsprit housing 
Forestay boomkin outboard 
Mainboom, over all 
Maingaff, ad all 





The outfit consists of the following: One mainsail, two sizes work- 
ing foresails and one balloon foresail, three shifting jibs, one jack 
mm club) topsail, one jibtopsail, two sizes yardtopsails, one jib- 

eaded topsail, one spinnaker, one trysail; a total of fourteen sails 
with ‘and covers for all. ‘The dimensions of the rig illustrated 
hetewith (mainsail, No 1 jib, large working foresail and No. 1 
yardtopsail) are as follows: 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Mainsail on luff 

Mainsail on foot 

Mainsail on leach 

Mainsail on head 

Roach to loose foot 

Foresail on foot 

Foresail on luff 

Foresail on leach 

Roach to foot 

Jib on foot 

Jib on luff 

Jib on leach 

Roach to foot 

Ee Sec xc cénanctendedetacacades 542sq. 

Area foresail 

Area jib 

Area three lower sails 

Ratio to square of loadline 

Area per sq. ft. wet surface 

Area per long ton of displacement 

Center lower sails from end L.W L 

Canter lateral resistance from L.W.L.......... 5 

The construction of the Daisy is shown by the section through mid- 
ships. She has teak topsides and planksheer and oak frame. All 
deadwood is through-bolted with copper and the hull through-fast- 
ened with copper. The metal floors are bolted through frame and 
bottom plank, and the frame heels are boxed in and through-fastened 
to the keel. Stem and post of British oak, sided 414ig.; main keel, 
English elm, 8in. moulded; deadwood of oak; frame spaced 2lin. | 
apart between centers, sided 2in., moulded 244 at heel and 214 at head, | 
doubled ene floors of composition on every frame, the throat 
taking bolts of lead keel; beams of oak, sided and moulded, 3x2!in. 
Clamp of red pine, 344xU4in. Rudder stock of oak, blade of pine. 
Deck has covering board of teak, 444x1¢in.; planking of pine, 
14%x28¢in., Gaulked and payed with marine glue. Outside platik of | 
teak, four strakes; garboards of elm, 1in. thick. Bulwarks of teak 
and deck fittings ofsame. Fastenings of yellow metal and copper. 
Bolts of lead keel, 114in. diameter. driven from inside and screwed up 
from below, and countersunk and plugged. Bridght pine cabin. No 
’ paint, except the black of the sides and gold f 


The cabin is very spacious considering the room taken up by the 
cockpit. Tte floor measures 3ft. 4in. between sofas, the latter Teka 
6}4ft. long by 26in. wide, with sideboards aud pantry at forward en 
of 2ft.front. The cabin is entered from doors without a sliding 
companion, the space being occupied instead by a hatch 344ft. by 
2ft. Headroom is 5ft. and 6ft. under hatch. Forecastle is bulk 
bulkheaded off from cabin aud entered by acliding door. Has 2ft. 
din. floor, a berth on one side and w. c., sail rack, ete., on the other. 
A circular hatch 16in. diameter gives access from deck. The cockpit 
is Tft. long and 2ft. Gin. deep. The yacht steers with a tiller of iron 
wrapped with hide. She is equipped in the very best and most com- 
plete manner. The chief articles being a Berthon folding dingy, a 
yawl boat of long fiat floor, having great buoyancy and fine con- 
struction with consider@ble carrying capacity; water tank and brass- 
hooped deck breaker, @x compass, floating compass with brass 
binnacle, barometer, clock, side lights, anchor and deck lights, flare- 
ups, red and green signal lamps, fog-horn, triangle to take place of 
bell, sea anchor, life belts, patent towing log, buffers for main sheet 
and anchor, fenders, mops, handilead, code signals in bag, brass 
rudder head cap, gratings for cockpit, also cushions, stove and be- 
longings, pump, anchors with chain, kedge and two hawsers, swing 
table in cabin and the usual supply of the pantry and small stores. 


RACING IN ENGLAND. 


HE London Field has an editorial on the decline of racing and 
the paucity of entries, which the Field refers to some extent to 
the predominating type of racing cutter. In this we think the Field 
entirely inistaken. Lack of entries are due to the onesided measur?- 
ment rule which handicaps beamy boats with a fictitious tonnage. 
Introduce a rule which treats such yachts as fair as the narrow 
racers of the day, and the entries will fill fast enough. The modern 
— are is not the cause of the decline, but simply the effect of 
the Y. R. A. rule. Abolish a faulty rule and install one which does 
not bear upon any style. and the modern racers will quickly disap- 
ar if they fail to show themselves as fast as otherforms. Tne 
ield attributes to modern racers the sins of the Y. R. A. tonnage 
rule, which is apt to mislead the hasty reader. The rule is to blame 
for small entries, and not the yachts it fosters. 
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monotony of smooth-water work with an occasional bold voyage to 
Block Island and the East by the outside route, for cruising, tor fish- 
ing, fur river or sea, and for permanent life on board throughout the 
season, in short, for all legitimate yachting purposes such a yacht is 
pre-eminently adapted. Safe, roomy, handy, buoyant. yet able with 
a mind of her own in lumpy water, we commend this or similar boats 
to all in search ef sport upon smal! tonnage in a thoruughly efficient 
form. We find so much worthy of praise in thi» little cutter that we 
will give full illustrations next week. 


A STANDARD SPECIMEN.—The handsomest, roomiest, best 
acre and finest job of the season is the cutter Merlin, now in 
rame at Lennox’s yard, foot of Thirty-fifth street, South Brooklyn. 
She is being put up by Daniel Bernard and has figured in these col. 
umns as “number twelve.” Take a look at her before planked if 
ou want to find out what an Al vessel of her size should be like. 
‘ake another when fittings are up and decks laid if you care to know 
what can be accomplished on limited dimensions. In such craft we 
revel and delight. 


GOOD OUT OF EVIL.—In short, the long. narrow and deep-bodied 
yachts of the present day are immeasurably more capable sea boats 
than the shorter and broader yachts of thirty years ago, and it is 
often a matter of congratulation that the exigencies of the tonnage 
rule fore+ed yacht builders into producmg such an excellent model. 
Indeed, it is pretty certain thatthe good qualities of the now fashion- 
able type of yacht would never have been discovered had it not been 
for yacht racing under the old tonnage rule.—Dixon Kemp in Ship- 
ping World. 


THE LOWELL CUTTER.—The little cutter building by Williams 
& Stevens, of Lowell, Mass., is similar to the Fendeur illustrated in 
this paper. It is said that she looks very taking in frame. The top- 
sides are rounded home more, anu the lines filled a little in the ends. 
All who have seen her express surprise at the amount of room inside. 
The keel drops 4in. below garboards. Floors of iron, timbers 6in. be- 
tween centers, moulded 13¢ heel, 144 at head, sided 144in. Heavy 
duck sails of No. 6, double bighted. Intended for work about the 
coast. 


NEW SCHOONER.—To avoid misapprehension we may say that 
the new schooner contemplated by Mr. Wm. F. Weld, to replace the 
Gitana, will, of course, be a keel vessel. Mr. Weld is well satisfied 
with the Gitana but desires a larger vessel for an extended cruise 
around the globe. Mr. Weld writes: “I consider the Gitana a splendid 
yacht for the North Atlantic ard West Indies, but not quite large 
enough for longer cruises. I prefer a deep draft.” 


HO, FOR THE HYCEIA! 


HO is going? Who will make up the fleet? Who will commis- 
sion the first and load up with stores for a a and short hitch 
down the coast in southeasterly weather for “The and Nor- 
folk town? A jollier cruise with three or four early birds for com- 
pany could not be proposed. It is a nice little 250 miles down the 
coast, with the Delaware Breakwater half way and sundry harbors 
for refuge between. A taste of the briny, with a green one aboard 
now and then, and thousands of miles of sweep to thesea. A bold 
dash for little shavers, and something to brag about drifting up the 
Sound in midsummer zephyrs later on: ‘*When we were on the pass- 
age down to Cape May.” ‘As we squared away up the Roads and 
rounded-to off the Highjigger pier.” ‘We took in the town, and a 
live, bustling port and a grand yachting harbor we found Norfolk to 
be.” Shades of Farragut, but that would be great sport, indeed! It 
would be yachting in earnest. yachting as it ought tobe. Manly 
work, athletic ,in its kind. Work for the head as well in the arts of 
seamanship and oy Work to be proud of. and no sickly in- 
fant’s play. The real article and not its tinsel imitation. And Nor- 
folk, with its gallant, hospitable society, growing shipping. its lines 
of steamers, coastwise and European, two live daily newspapers, its 
continental railroads, its ship yard, machine shops, compresses and 
big hotels, its clean, well-paved streets and blocks upon blocks of neat 
little villas, the Navy Yard, the U. 8. Hospital, the old fort, the rem- 
iniscences of a few unpleasant years happily dimming in the flight of 
time, and Newport News, close by, with its docks and great depots, 
and Hampton School and the sunny Hygeia, with its swarm of guests 
from all parts, ard big Fort Monroe, the Rip Raps, the River James; 
yes, and the luscious oysters and succulent clams, the early fruit and 
vegetable market, and all twe great expanse of the noble and pic- 
turesque Chesapeake Sea stretching far away to the northward, in- 
viting, enticing in its depth, beautiful bays, reaches and broad 
rivers—ah! what a yachting paradise there is but a short run to the 
southward. did yachtsmen hereabouts but know it and, knowing it. 
had they thé grit, the oid Norse spirit, the veritable love for salt 
water for salt water’s sake we would fain do our best to inoculate 
into their lethargic and shrinking constitutions! 
Ho, for the Roads! Who will clear for an early spring passage’ 





CONCERNING SAILS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We notice an article on sails in last issue, giving a reason for put- 
ting heavy duck on yachts on accountof the a —— gained in 
light airs. We believe that many of our yachts have too light canvas 
in their lower sails. but we do not think it is a detriment in light 
breezes, especially in our wide, light displacement, hard bilged 
yachts, which are so sensitive in a seaway that they slat the wind 
out of their lower sails, and nothing but the light sails aloft keep the 
lower ones steady. Without them the booms would swing in amid- 
ships with every roll to windward. 

Now in regard to the sailing of cutters, there is no doubt they do 
sail fast, in light or heavy weather. but itis chiefly in light weather 
in comparison with our boats that they will distance them most 
readily. There are many reasons for this. One is that their sails 
stand at the proper angle, and simply because they obey the laws of 
gravity; it is impossible for them to swing in, if there be avy wind at 
all, as the cutter’s mast is plumb, or stayed a little forward of plumb 
also for the reason that the cutter, being narrow, must be sensitive 
to careen a plank or two before she feels the immense leverage of her 
lead keel. ‘The weight of boom. gaff and sailis enough to do this. 
There are of course many other things which might be mentioned as 
contributing to speed outside of the sails. 

We will try to get at the reason for cutters having heavier lower 
sails than yachts of similar size of different shape and arrangements 
in this country. Mainsails of cutters are extended by a powerful 
purchase at the clew, and the material has to be strong enough to 
stand it, otherwise it would pull out of shape and give in the center, 
therefore a bag, and as a consequence form an imperfect plane to 
scale to windward with. Sails have to be extended on the spars as 
well as hoisted taut to be effective by the wind. This, we claim, is 
the chief advantage in a loose-footed sail. Youextend it as well as 
hoist it taut, therefore get a rigid surface to let the bre+ze slip by 
the leach, without hills and hollows to retard it; but whether loose 
or laced to boom, in order to get the most good out of vour sail, it 
ought to be hauled out taut on boom and gaff before sailing, if you 
desire speed to windward; and a sail should be made properly to ad- 
mit severe hauling on head and foot as well as hoisting to a taut luff. 
There is a pet theory among a great many sailinakers—and they have 
influenced a great many yachtsmen—to haul out sails “hand taut,”’ 
but hoist it, sway on it. get it upon the throat and peak. But be 
careful not to haul taut on head or foot, as you will spoil the shape of 
your sail. This is all very true if the sails are made so as to pull out 
ef shape when hauled out. But sails should be cut to stand a smart 
pull on head and foot. and both should be come up with after sailing, 
especially in damp weather, if you wish to preserve the correct 
shape. Otherwise you will have a ‘**dog’s ear” at clew and earing in 

. time and an unsightly sail. 

We would not have the readers of your brigt t paper infer that we 
believe in heavy balloon sails, used for light breezes and running be- 
fore the wind, and which have to be set and taken in : But 
they should be made of lignt, close material. We favor light sails for 
light breezes, while heavy lower sails are an obvious necessity for all 
kinds of weather, heavy and light. 

It is a well-known fact that topsails and staysail, in light weather, 
with a bobble of asea on, —_ t. e heavier lower sails and also the craft 
under them steady. Too little regard is paid to getting a perfect sail; 
and agreat mavy yachtsmen do nut know howto treatasail. They ap- 
preciate and know more about this on the other side of the pond, but, 
presumably, time will work wonders on this side, when yachtsmen 
will learn to take more than a superficial look at things. 

A good fit of canvas is of vital impcrtance for speed or working to 
windward, and ought to receive the consideration of yacht owners 
= as much as the hull, Joun H. McManus & Son. 

OSTON. 


[We might add that ballooners are necessarily made light because 
set flying on light sticks with light staying, and that such sails can be 
kept as flat as desired by a pull on tack ur sheet, whereas the lower 
sails once bent are more permanent in their sit, and not under such 
ready correction. Staying masts and topmasts with a pitca over the 
bows likewise offers a chance to cut sails with a broad head. As the 


VOLANTE.—This well-known cutter has been sold to Mr. C. K. 
Cobb, of Boston, through Messrs. Kurgess. She is now at Port Jeffer- 
son. Volante was designed by Mr. Robert Center as a comfortable 
cruiser, and has shown fair speed, although that was not the main 
object of her existence. She has the honor of being one of the earliest 
representatives of the reform in American yachting, having been 
launched in 1877. 


WASHINGTON Y. C.—The club will ofen the season early with 
accessions to the roll. Inquiries have reached us for small cruisers 
of the Ganet type and several such additions are in prospect. Wash- 
ington ought to have a fieet of small handy yachts of good depth and 
displacement for the Potomac and Chesapeake. Charles G. Godfrey 
has been elected commodore. 


AMERICAN Y. C.—The steam yacht club has acquired Charles 
Island, oif Milford, Conn., for club purposes. Area thirty acres. 
Three-story structure will be erected, with rooms for members and 
eneral accommodations. Milford Harbor is two hours by rail from 
ew York, and has excellent facilities for laying up and overhauling 


of yachts. 


THE DEATH OF MR. BARROWS.—We learn with regret the un- 
timely decease of Mr. Barrows, of the firm of Hubbe & Barrows, 
yacht agents. Mr. Barrows died suddenly Wednesday, Feb. 21, after 
a short illness of three days. As ai upright and earnest worser in 
his —— he was justly esteemed by all with whom he came in 
contact. 


FIXED BALLAST CAT.—Schmidt & Pannic, Staten Island, have 
built a catboat for Mr. C.J. Peck, of Chicage. Counterstern, 23ft. 
deck, 21ft. 6in. water line, 9ft. beam and 3ft. deep. Ballast 2,600Ibs. 
lead, cast to fit. and galvanized iron air tanks to float her in case of 
capsizing. Mast 34ft., boom 25ft., gaff 16ft., hoist 23ft. 


LEAD KEEL.—The new cutter building by Smith. at South Boston, 
for Mr. Weld, of the Hera sloop, has a heavy lead keel, and the frame 
is steam bent. Such facts denote the rapid progress we are making 
in construction. Ballast as low as it can be got, stout backbone, and 
light, but well fastened topsides. 


THE NEW RIG.—Mr. George Mathews, Jr., Knickerbocker Y. C., 
is building a 36-ft. centerboard yacht to be rigged as a cutter, with 
standing jibstay. Mast 33ft., deck to head; topmast, 23ft.; boom, 
31ft.; long gaff of 22ft.;: bowsprit outboard, 15ft.; lower sail area, 
1,051 sq. ft. 


PAINT FOR TARPAULINS.—Gum amber 160z., melt in boiling 
linseed oil, balf a pint, add genuine asphaltum and rosin. 30z Mix 
well over fire, remove to open air, and slowly add one pint of oil of 
turpentine, slightly warm. Will not crack and gives the canvas a 
black gloss. 


MONTAUK.—This schooner, after weeks of preparation and wait- 
ing, finally got away for Bermuda, Thursday morning last. There 
are some people ready to start after her in a five-ton cutter upon ten 
—— notice, time to fill up with bread andchese. But then tastes 
wi er. 


NEW RIGS.—The cutters Kelpie and Rondina will receive rigs 
from McManus & Son, on the English plan. Drags, or sea anchors, 
are also being supplied as an article of equipment to many Eastern 
= These anchors were illustrated in our issue for March 24, 
1881. 

FINE CUTTER.—The Boston Herald says: ‘Dr Whitney’s new 


cutter at Lawley & Son’s yard, South Boston, is in frame. Her lines 
are graceful, and carry the conviction that the boat will be fast and 



























head i; the driving part of a sailin light winds, a broad flat stretch 
for the airs to operate upon is more effective than the quick, sack- 
like belly of a narrow sail.] 


AN EASY ONE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If it takes a schooner nearly 100ft. long on water line six weeks 
swinging at her moorings before venturing upon the tremendous un 
dertaking of a three days’ passage to Bermuda, how many days will 
she be cruising in one year? Curiovs. 

{Twenty-six days.] 


WHY?—Why wait until the stereotyped June 1 before going into 
commission? Some of the best sailing of the yearis to be had in 
April and early May. Cold, isit? Perhaps, and then it may not be 
as cold in April as we have known it in June. Suppose it is. Just what 
= want with a little exercise to keep comfortably warm. The 

lawdler whose conception of yachting amounts to sunning himself 
in the — fretting when ‘be shall get there,’’ so as to go ashore 
to the hotel, does not take kindly to work of any kind, and might 
freeze stiffin an April cruise, while the active man with a physique 
and some brains would be in high glee at the prospects, and add 
years to his life, and multiply energies for the fight of existence. It 
is time we took our customs from others than the old hens and dawd- 
lers of a past age, who have solong been a hampering weight upon 
the development of American yachts and gyachting. Who cares 
whether this or that ancient hulk fits @pt his flounder-bottom 
schooner or dugout of a steamez or not? Are all hands to be subject 
to his dictum that the season shall not open before June, and no one 
but a lunatic should yacht after the first of October? Bounce the 
lubbers over the side, and let us have a new dispensation better 
suited to the times. Commis~ion from the time the 1ce is out of the 
river until the ice makes again in winter. That is, or ought to be, the 
season. Your old hen hugs a stove months after the yachtsman 
should be afloat, and the effeminate dmfter shivers and shudders at 
the notion of anortherly blow a few degrees lower than the zephyrs 
of broiling midsummer. Nice lot to ordain the models and customs 
of American yachting. 

A LITTLE WONDER.—It takes three dimensions to make space. 
If any one doubts it, let him visit the shop of Wallin & Gorman, foot 
of Fifty-sixth street, South Brooklyn, and climb up the side of a pold 
little cutter they have nearly tinished. Toough only 20ft. 10in. load- 
line and but /ft. 9in. beam extreme, she has more stowage than any 
flatiron 12 to 15ft. across deck. Reason, 4ft. draft and 35 tons dis- 
placement. This cutter will make a splendid cruiser and owing to 

eculiarities in her rig can be sailed by a single hand without trouble. 
She is intended for coast work. Of course tastes may differ as to her 
lines and this of that trifle, but taken as a whole, she is a century 
ahead of the New York hght displacement trap. We ought to have 
a thousand such yachts right here in these waters. For the Sound, 
the lower Bay, for circumnavigating Long Island and for varying the 


weatherly.”’ 


GLEAM’S DEFEAT.—We have on file some letters detailing the 
defeat of the Gleam hy the little cruiser Aneto in a fresh breeze last 


fall, out of Larchmont harbor. These letters are open to inspection. 


BOUND TO COME TO IT.—The old time Julia is once more being 


altered into a schooner at City Island. She will have a quarterdeck 
and no cockpit. Flush deck seems to be the order of the day at last. 


HARLEM Y. C.—Has leased Oak Point, on the East River above 


Port Norris, and will build a club house this spring. Ninety-five 


members and thirty boats. 
ANSWERS.—A number of inquiries remain unanswered for lack of 


proper address. Our columns are too crowded to reply through the 


paper. 


ILEEN.—This cutter sailed from Savannah, Feb. 20, bound for 


Havana with a roving commission. 


FORTUNA.—This schooner made Port Royal, Jamaica, Feb. 12, with 
Havana as her next destination. 


RANGER.—This schooner arrived off St. Augustine, Fla., Feb. 15. 


Canoeing. 


FIXTURES. 


Winter Camp-fire.—Wednesday, March 12,8 P. M., No. 283 East Four- 
peo street, Kit Kat Club Room, Subject—Tents and Camp 
utfits. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to ForEsT AND 
Stream their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings aod races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to ForEsT anpD STREAM their addresses, with 
loes of cruises, maps and information concerning their local waters, 
ee or déscriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the sport. 











HARTFORD C. C. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Hartford C. C. is yet alive, and it apprised Hartford of that 
fact most thoroughly last evening by an entertainment which did 
more ior canoeing here than has been done since the club was or- 
ganized. 

The camp scene “brought down the house,” and Commodore Jones 
deserves the credit of making it the picture that it was. After the 


entertainment our commodore ertertainei the members in a very 
— way,and when we broke up, the vote was that the ventur 
ad been a grand success. 

It isour wish to attend the A. C. A. meet this year in force, ang 
although nota racing club but a club of cruisers, we hope to make 
many friends, and have the grand time we are promised by o 
friends of the S.C. C. H.C. Cc. 

HartTForD, Conn., Feb. 19, 1884. 


SPRINGFIELD C. C. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The annual meeting of the Springfield C. C. was held Thursday 
evening, Feb. 14, and the following officers were elected: Frank J}, 
Foot, Commodore; M B. L Bradford, Vice-Commodore; C. M. Shedd, 
Secret and Treasurer. ecutive Committe, F. D. Foot, Geo. ¢ 
Barney, W. F. Callender. We also elected four new members to the 
club, . They are Mr. A. L. Spooner, Mr. Harry Chapin, Mr. A. L. Fen. 
nessey and Mr. Geo. Leonard, making twenty-six active members, 
The treasurer was instructed to buy two open canoes to be known as 
club canoes. The ice has gone out of our river, and last Friday whey 
the ice was gone on the east side of theriver. Commodore Nickerscy 
paddled and sailed a mile or so and was very nfuch surprised to see 
an iceboat coming down the river on the west side. We look for ap 
early season here and know we shall have a lively canoeing summer, 

C. M. SHepp, Secretary 8.C.C. 


The canoe men have quietly, as is their way, put on foot a scheme 
for enlarging the membership and usefulness of their organization, 
They voted at their recent annual meeting to have the constituiion of 
the club changed so as to admit associate members, and to buy at 
least two canoes for the common use of such members. Canociug 
has been steadily er »wing in favur in the city, and the club have 
taken this acvion in recogniiion of the fact that several m:n, though 
not sufficiently fascinated by the sport to invest in a canoe for their 
sole use, are willing to pay $10 or $1> a year for the privilege of pad. 
dling in a “club canoe *’ The club has now twenty-six active mem. 
bers, all of them canoe owners, and is a happy aud united organiza. 
tion, and does not by any means propose. even if associate members 
are taken mm, to intrust its welfare to any but genuine canoemen, as 
the ‘‘associates”’ are not to be allowed a voice or vote in the business 
meetings. The club is well fixed financially, and has a model canoe 
rouse on a river having all the charms that a canoeist can ask for or 
find in this country. The canoe, like womankind, has many friends 
and admirers who cannot see their way to personal a etorship, 
and the club will do well to adopt and educate them. This matter 
_ decided finally at a meeting of the club sh«rtly to be held.— 

change. 


CANOE. VERSUS SNEAKBOX. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

T must take excepiions to ‘‘Seneca’s”’ opinion as to the seaworthi- 
ness of the canoe, when he says the sneakbox “will live in a gale of 
wind that the heaviest ballasted Pearl would not dare to face.” | 
have been informed by pretty reliable authority that during the 
month of August, the Thousand Islands region, about Clayton a, 
ticularly, is frequently visited by very heavy northwesterly gales that 
kick up a raging boiling sea. Now, if “Seneca” will bring his sneak- 
box to that region in August next, I will meet him there, and when 
one of these gales ison the rampage I will sail bim a race of five 
miles to windward and return, and will not use ‘‘a heavily ballasted 
Pear! either.” Cuas. A. N EIDe. 


THE GALLEY FIRE. 


A FEW HINTS ON CAMPING. 


CANOE BEDS AND LAMPS. . 


Wi EN the skipper of the Boreas goes below at his usual hour for 
Y¥ turning in, he finds the berth in his stat-room made up with an 
air bed, or rather cushion, and a pillow of the same nature; on these 
he sleeps the sleep of the good and tired canoeist. 

After two weeks’ use at Stony Lake, he considers such a bed simply 
perfection. Hair cushions are good and soft, but when compared 
with the ease of air beds, are hard and unyielding. The skipper is 
still on the sunny side of forty, but years of sleeping on hair mat- 
tresses and springs, have incapacitated him for reclining on the soft 
side of planks or a few thicknesses of blankets He uires some- 
thing to fit his rather sharp bones, and the air bed just fills the bill. 

The cushion is 24in. wide by 46in. in length, the pillow is about 
10x15. To make up the berth at night, the cushioned seat on which 
the captain sits while sailmg or paddling is put across the Boreas just 
touching the aft end of centerboard box. On this is placed the 
pillow about half inflated. The cushion is now inflated to about the 
same extent and put close up against the pillow with the nozzle at 

top. When lying full length the. valve can be unscrewed and air 
allowed to escape until everything is comfortable. It is best when 
half full. It then adjusts itself to every motion of the body. Noth- 
ing easier and more restful can be imagined. 

in the —- the bed is collapsed into a very small 
the pillow is used as a life preserver during the day. Thetost cannot 
be given, as it was a present from a friend who had it made to order 
in England. Less than a minute wil: inflate itfor use. The skipper 
intends having a cover of drill made and put on to protect it from 
wear and tear as much as possible. 

I can thoroughly indorse Mr. Willoughby’s remarks as to the 
jflamme forcé spirit lamp. I have tried a number of different styies, 
including a regular Rob Roy cuisine, but prefer the above. I have 

used it for three seasons and like it better every time. Mine is a genu- 
ine French one. 

Mr. Whitlock has one like mine, and at Stony Lake the Knicker- 
bockers had several of a larger size made in New York. Two firms 
in Toronto now have them for sale. 

Mr. Tyson brought out withvyhim from England a smaller size of 
the flamme forcé, and another style which bas two ordinary wicks. 
It gives a great deal of heat but uses up spirit rapidly. The flamme 
Sorcé is very economical in this respect. 

If one wishes to do much cooking, two lamps will be found conve- 
nient. I expect to receive from England shortly a lamp which is. I 
think, on the principle of the forcé. but the flame is adjustable. This 
should bea great improvement, as one often wishes to keep a dish 
warm without allowing it to boil, When received and tested I shall 
give you the results. The name is, I believe, the ‘‘Cyprus.”’ 

In my first canoe cruise, I cooked. or rather warmed water, with 
an arrangement called a lamp kettle, devised by a Torontonian. The 
fuel was kerosene. It was uselessf ranything but heating water, 
and wasn’t very good at that. The advantages of cooking with spirit 
= eee Tne dishes used are always clean, and you can cook 
atioat. 

Granite dishes are best. The extra weight is more than compen- 
sated for by ease of cleaning. BorEas. 





undle, and 


SMOKE ’EM OUT. 


Mw canoeists will next summer be troubled by mosquitoes and 

other insect i. I have nev: r yet seen in Ba the only cer- 
tain preventive of their unwelcome attentions. hile in camp on 
the Toledi River in New Brunswick last summer, our lives at night 
were made miserable by them. 

Nothing but “‘slitheroo,’’ as the author of “Birch and Paddle,” etc., 
called it, afforded any protection. (slitheroo is a a concoction 
of tar, sweetoil, pennyroyal, etc., which when smea: over face, 
neck, hands etc.. Inmakes one lwok as if he had tumbled head first into 
a molasses barrel. It has sundry other names, but the constituent 
and effect are generally the same). ; 

scam Pete Solace, my Indian guide, said: ‘You think you like a 
smudge?”’ 

“Think I should,” said I, “if it will kill these pests.”’ Pete said no 
more, but took up his axe and strode off into the brusb. I followed 
him. He finally came = a fallen cedar, dry. but not rotten. 

From the under side of the log, at a place where it lay clear of the 
giones. be cut strips of bark abo..t six feet long, enough to make a 

undle a little larger than 1 could span with my two hands. A little 
further on he struck his axe into the base of a young green cedar, ct 
the bark, raised it with the axe blade, and with a strong pull upward 
stripped it up tenfeet or more. He then took the white inner bark, 
and peeling it into long pliable strips, bound the dry bark at intervals 
of about nine inches into a compact mass 

One end of this ignited in the camp-fire. the whole wou'd burn 
slowly like a cigar,sending forth a light blue smoke, fragrant and 
slightly acrid, hough not disagreeably so to the eyes. Passed about 
in the tent for a few minutes and every winged torment would van- 
ish; and then laid upon the ground in front, the smoke would drift 
upward into and about our sleeping place, ard we had peace. 

A smudge six feet long would smvulder all night. I. have often 
tvrned out in the morning and found the long trail of ashes on the 
ground, the remuins of the best insect see ever invented. The 
smoke did not trouble our eyes, and to the nostrils the fragrant cedar 
was far from disagreeable. It also made an excellent protector m 
the canoe at nightfall, when the trout were leaping to our feathered 
lures, alchough a pipe full of good Virginia proteeted me. 

I suppose dry hemlock or spruce bark can be used in the same way, 
although I do not know this to be a fact. and should be glad to learn, 
for in all parts of the country cedar is not available. - Bis. 
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_AMSTERDAM C. C. 


IGNAL, blue maltese cross on white ground. Amsterdam, N. Y. 
S EstablisheJ 1883. 





AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING. 
Eighth Paper. 
BUILDING. 


HE drawing of the boat being completed, the moulds 
T made from it and the bench and stocks being ready as 
reviously described, the first step in the actual work of 
building, is the shaping of the keel. If the boat has no 
centerboard trunk, the keel is made of the same siding or 
thickness :s the stem and stern, for its entire length, its 
depth below the rabbet being taken from the drawing and 
}in., the thickness of the plank, added. The keel may be 
made ijin. deep, the extra depth, if more is required, being 
made up by a false keel screwed to it, which may be re- 
moved for shoal water, as shown in Fig. 11. In selecting 


Fie. 13. 











every pair of timbers. Beginning at station 7 the spaces of 


sive, as is now seldom the case, and a better plan is to make | €' ; at 
din. are laid off toward bow and stern to within a foot of 


the sternpost of a straight piece, as shown, the rabbet form- 
ing a right angle or a little more, at the junction of keel and each end, and marked on top and bottom of keel so as to be 
post. This piece is planed up, the rabbet marked and cut, | seen from inside or outside when the plank is on, and also 
as in the stem, and fastened to the keel by a 2+in. screw | Squared down on the ribband. mr 4 
passing up into it, as shown, and further secured bya chock | _ Perhaps the most difficult part of boat building, certainly 
of oak nailed or screwed in the angle. the most difficult to make plain to a novice, is the planking. 
To fasten stem and keel together, a scarf is cut of the shape | In order to obtain both strength and durability, each picce 
shown in the drawing, about 8in. long, copper nails being must be put on in such & way that it will bring no strain on 
driven through the keel and stem, and rivetted over burrs on | any one part, and will not itself be forced into an unnatural 
the top of the former. The keel batten is now nailed on top | shape, to attain which ends, though it may be bent or 
of keel, butting against the stem forward and the chock aft. | twisted, it must not be “sprung edgeways or in the direc- 
The bearding line is drawn in where it has been omitted | tion of its breadth, or it can never be made to fit properly. 
across the scarf forward and chock aft, and the rabbet | Although strakes are sometimes ‘sprung on” by experienced 
trimmed at these points and the frame laid on the large | builders, the amateur should not attempt it, as the chances 
drawing, from which tlie water line is marked on stem and | are that the framework will be pulled out of shape. _ 
stern, and the positions of moulds, bulkheads, mast steps, | Before commencing to plank, the beginner can obtain an 
trunk, etc., on both top and bottom of keel. idea of how the planks must lie by taking a piece of ; board 
If a centerboard trunk is required, it must be put in now; | a8 long as the boat, 4 or 5in. wide and jin. thick, tacking the 
being constructed as shown by the sectional views. The middle on moulds 6 and 8 at about the turn of the bilge, and 
head ledges, forming the ends of the trunk, are of*oak, 14in. then bending the plank until it lies on all the other moulds, 
wide and as thick as the slot or opening, gin. for a thin iron | but not forcing it edgeways to or from the keel. The ends 
board, and 4 to lin. for a heavy iron or a wooden one. The | of course will come up higher on bow and stern than the 
slot is first cut, 1Jin. longer at each end than the required | middle, and if the piece be laid in a similar manner along 
opening, then a groove, }in. wide and deep, is ploughed on | the keel they will also-be higher. i he garboard streak, or 
each side of it for its entire length. that next the keel, will be 4 to Sin. wide in most canoes; 
The head ledges ‘are now fitted in place, projecting over | then marking off the width desired, 44in., for instance, on 
the keel jin. fore and aft, to allow for caulking, and fast- | moulds 6 and 8, the board mentioned «bove, having one 
ened by a copper rivet through the keel and lower end of | straight edge, is laid over the moulds, its straight edge 4tin. 
each to keep the keel from splitting. The sides of the case, | from the keel and the ends bent down and tacked to each 
of dry pine, are gin. thick on the lower edges, each of which | mould and the stem and stern, and a mark is made where 
has a tongue on it to fit the grooves in keel, and }in. on | the board crosses, showing the position of the upper edge of 
upper edges. A thread of cotton lamp wick is laid in the | tlie garbeard. By upper edge is meant the edge neurest the 
grooves, the inner surface of the sides, as well as their lower ; SuDWale, in all cases, whether the boat is built keel up or 
edges, the kecl and the head ledges are well painted, and | Otherwise. With some models it will be better to vary 
they are put in place and driven into the grooves. Before somewhat from this line, of which the builder must judge 
the paint is hard the sides are rivetted to the head ledges | for himself, according to the circumstances of the case. 
with 2in. copper nails, and brass screws 3}in. long, spaced | _ Next, to lay off the upper streak, we will take a width of 
Gin. apart, are put through the keel up into the sides, the | 34in. at amidships, 2in. at_bow and 1in. at stern, marking 
holes for them being very carefully bored and countegsunk | Off these distances (Fig. 13) from the upper edge of the 
into the keel. If the board is hung on a bolt, the hole for it | streak, already marked by a ribband, and putting a similar 
must now be bored, as it cannot be done later. ribband through these three points, bending it fair ana mark- 
The moulds must now be fitted to their places, a small | ing where it crosses each mould. There should be six 
piece being cut out of each to admit that part of the keel and | Streaks on each side, so there remain still four to be laid off; 
keelson inside of the bearding line, after which, if the | to do which, the distance from the lower edge of the upper 
boat is to be built with the keel down, the frame is placed | streak to the upper edge of the garboard on bow, stern and 
in position on the stocks, secured by a few nails driven | each mould is divided into four equal parts, making the 
through the keel into the latter (which will be drawn and | Planks all the same width on any given mould, though of 
the holes plugged when the boat is ready to turn over), the | Course the widths on one mould differ from those on another, 
stem and stern are plumbed with a plumb-line and fastened | #8 the planks taper toward the ends, the girths at bow and 
by shores from thesfloor or roof, the moulds put in position, | 8teta being much less than amidships. ne 
adjusted by a centerline from stem to stern, and also shored | _ The planks being laid off. the next operation is to get the 
firmly. shape of the garboard, to do which a “‘staff” is necessary. 
If the latter method of building is followed, the moulds This is a piece 5f board four or five inches wide, one-quarter 
are screwed tothe table, the frame laid on them, and all inch thick, and as long as the boat, several having more or 
firmly shored from floor to ceiling. Now a ribband one-half less curvature, being necessary for the different strakes. For 
inch square is nailed along on each side, at the height of the | #¢curate work, especially where there is no help at hand, it 
deck, being fastened to the stem, stern and the moulds, and | 18 best to have two sbort pieces, each about one foot longer 
the positions of the bulkheads and ribs are squared up or than half the boat’s length. One of these piecs is cut roughly 
down on to them. to the shape of the forward rabbet and fastened in place 
To prevent any leakuge through the scarfs, stopwaters are with a screw clamp, or a small plece of weod with a nail 
next put in. These are small plugs of dry pine, the holes for | through it called a butchock (¢) Fig. 13. It is then bent 
which are bored where th2 seam or joint crosses the rabbet. | Carefully over the moulds as far as it will reach, and fast- 
They should be bored between the inner and outer rabbet ened to each with a butchock. The staff should be of uni- 


> m . 7 ber form thickness and quality so as to bend fairly, and is best 
ee ee Oe ee a ne cut so as to lie in the rabbet, though it need not fit closely. 


A similar piece is now fitted aft, lapping sone two feet over 
the former, and the two are nailed firmly together, so as to 
preserve their relative positions when removed from the 
moulds. As the fitting of the garboard depends mainly on 
the manner in which the spiling is taken, great care is 
needed to prevent the staff springing or buckling in applying 
it. 

When it is properly adjusted a series of marks are made 
with the rule and pencil on the rabbet line on the frame, and 
also across the staff, about two inches apart where the line 
is curved, as at the stem, and four inches where it is 
straighter along the keel. These marks are to insure the 
compasses being set at the same points in taking the spiling, 
and in transferring from the staff to the plank afterward, as 
will be undeistood later. 

Now, with the compasses set to any convenient distance, 
ae from two to three — a circle is first swept on the 

: 3 staff, to reset them by if accidentally changed; then one 
large boat, or by the edge of the plank where the scam is not ' point is applied to con on the cahiet line, as at n, and, 
caulked, as in a canoe. This should be done at all scarfs, | with the other, a prick mark is made on the same line, at 0 
or where water is liable to follow a seam. , |on the staff. The compasses are applied in succession to 

The rabbet is now completed by trimming it out witha ‘each of the other points onthe rabbet line and marks made 
sharp chisel, using as a guide, a strip 1x}in., and long| on the staff, one lite on the stem marked X (m m) being 
enough to cross at least two moulds. This is held down | called a sirmark, by which the plank is finally adjusted. 
across the moulds, one end being applied to the rabbet, and : 7 
= a cut —_ until agen of the strip and the out- 
side of stem and stern coincide. ’ tia 

The poem of the ribs are now laid off, as shown in Fig. ae eee OS 
eee pure ag = = of @ cance, set up on & kr, was held on Feb. 19, owing to a misunderstanding in re 

i le or bench. e distance apart of the ribs will eee ee ; 
be Bn. with an interineilicte rivet terodeh each lap between | ae to the date, so the subject wil] be deferred until the nexv 
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the wood for the keel and keel batten, the layers should lie 
horizontally, as shown. 

If for a.centerboard, either of the usual form, or one of the 
patented varieties requiring a trunk, a flat keel must be used 
as shown in the plate, which represents the cross section of a 
flat keel and centerboard trunk. The width, for the length 
of the trunk, will be 34in. on top, tapering to the size of the 
stem and stern at its ends, the depth or thickness of the 
keel being uniform, #in. to lin. throughout its length. 

With the edge keel, a keel batten is necessary as shown in 
the cross section. This will be }in. thick, and lin. wider 
than the keel, to which it is nailed, thus overlapping the 
latter tin. on each side, forming a rabbet for the garboards. 
If the flat keel is used, the rabbet is cut directly on the keel. 

The stem is next sawed out from a hackmatack knee, and 
pint up $ or lin. thick, for an ordinary canoe, and the 

ore edge, rabbet and bearding lines marked on it, using the 
Moulds made for each. 

The rabbet line of a boat, marked a in the drawing, is the 
Jine where the outer surface of the skin or planking joinsthe 
surface of the stem, stern, and keel; the inner or back rabbet, 
6, shown by the dotted line, is the line along which the inner 
side of the plank joins the lower edge or ends of the same, 
and the bearding line, c, shown by a broken line, is where 
the inner surface of the skin joins the deadwoods, keel, stem 
and stern. The back rabbet is found by squaring in from 
& ae line, a distance equal to the thickness of the 
plank. 

After the 1abbet and bearding lines are laid off, the rabbet 
is cut, a piece of wood jin. thick and several inches long 
being used, applied to the rabbet as the cutting progresses 
to test its depth and shape. The rabbet is not cut quite to 
its full depth at preset. 

The sternpost in most canoes is made of a knee, the rabbet 
being curved as at the bow (see drawing of the Dotin the 
Forest AND STREAM for May 24, 1883), but there is no good 
reason for so doing, unless the rake of the sternpost is exces- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


(Fes. 28, 1884. 





THE CHART LOCKER. 


V.—INLAND WATERS OF MAINE, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent “X.,’’ under ‘The Chart Locker” head, will 
fet a general idea of the trip between Moosehead and Megantic lakes 
vy reference to my account of the trip, contained in Forest AnD 
STREAM of Nov. 15 last. I made the trip in a Stranahan canvas boat. 

Attean and Spencer rips and Holeb Falls would have to be passed 
by short rtages. As the four miles between Long Pond and Little 
Brassua Lake is almost a continuation of rapids, with two or three 
bad pitches. I should prefer to carry the distance by an excellent 
tote road, which follows the northerly bank of the Moose River, As 
this road, however, is generally near the river, it could be taken at 
any point if thought advisable. From this place to the head of canoe 
navigation there is not much swift water, except at the rips and falls 
mentioned. 

In July a connection could be made with the construction train on 
the International Railway, at a point on the Moose River about 
twenty-five miles from Megantic Lake, where I launched my canoe 
last September. The railway is now built to within seven or eight 
miles of this int, which is a little below Lowell Falls. I presume 
that by carrying by these falls a canoe would have no difficulty in 


at the outlet by the International Railway. This is the present ter- 
minus of the railway, the other end being at Sherbrooke, sixty-nine 
miles distant. The Chaudiere can be run to Quebec by exercising a 
little caution. The upper river is a succession of short stretches of 
sluggish water with short rapids or chutes between. As the river is 
full of granite boulders, one should let a canoe down these with a 
pole, or use a line from the bank. 

By running bow on in attempting to make the - to Quebec a few 
years ago I came to grief, and had to find my way through the woods 
to the head of Lake St. Francis. After getting some fifty or sixty 
miles down the river the country is settled all the way to Quebec. 
The Quebec Central Railway from Sherbrooke to Quebec crosses the 
river at St. Joseph, Beauce, and the Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Quebec at the Chaudiere Falls, near Quebec. 

As there are some bad places in both the Moose and Chaudiere 
rivers, I should want a companion on sucha trip. After leaving 
Moose Beach supplies can be had at Moose River Village, Pat Mc- 
Kenney’s, at the head of Wood Pond, Gordon’s Camp and Megantic. 

D. THoMAs. 

RUSHTON’S CANOES.—We were looking back over some old 
pumbers of the ForEsT AND STREAM the other day, and we found that 
Mr. J. H. Rushton’s canoe advertisement has been in this journal for 





a canoe for himself. and built it. Then some one of his friends 
wanted a canoe like it, and Rushton built it for him. Br one by the 
demand for Rushton canoes was so great that it took all 

he “‘set up pe Now his annual ess runs up into the tens of 
thousands of dollars somewhere, The three points of his as 
we understand them, are: First—Charge a price for goods that 
will allow of first-class work. Second—Put only good material into 
the goods and do not scrimp on the work. Third—Advertise in For- 
EST AND STREAM. We expect to adorn the second page of the cover 
with Mr. Rushton’s advertisement for nine years longer. 





We Recerve Just SucH Letrers Every Weex.—Boston, Feb. 8.— 
Editor Forest and Stream; My advertisement in your paper, expir- 
ing 14th inst., was putin with the intention of renewing, but I have 
received so many orders from all parts of the country—from west of 
the Mississippi to the Gulf of St. Lawrence—that I must make my de- 
liveries before I advertise any further. Ican recommend your paper 
to any one who has good dogs forsale. To be sure, I have w: 
some postage stamps in replying to inquiries, but the majority of in- 
quiries have been from parties who mean business and who are 
prominent men. No doubt you have many such letters as this, but if 
itis of any service, use it, for you deserve it.—J. A. NICKERSON. 


getting to Gordon’s railway camp. In July there would be excellent | nine years, every issue. The growth of the Canton business has 


trout fishing anywhere along the river. 


Tue St. Gothard tunnel, under the Alps. is a4 miles in page. The 
‘om 


been Commensurate with the progress of canoeing in this country. | same distance could be measured by 334,900 of Esterbrook’s mer- 


@The Chaudiere River is the outlet of Megantic Lake, and is crossed | Mr. Rushton, we believe, got into the business by chance. He wanted | cial Pens extended lengthways.—Adv, 





HUMPHREYS 
VETERINA CS 


~OR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 
FORK TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
athic Veterinary Specifics have been used by 
“armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 
Turfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coal Mine Companies, Trav’¢ —eremes 
and Menageries, and others handling stock, 
with perfect success. 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (339 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, cents. 
¢2?" Pamphlets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 
HUNPHR 


§ Vital Weakness and Pros- 
tration from over-work or 
indiscretion, is radically 
and promptly 
Been in use 20 years, 
—1is the most success- 
remedy known, 


cured by it. 


PRL 


s 
ce $1 per vial, or5 vial 
saree — = — wed $5, nent post-free on ad 
€eipt of price. Humphreys’ Homeo. Med. Co, 
nk illust, atalogue free.) 109 Fulton St.. N.Y. 


SILK WORM GUT. 


We keep constantly in stock over 500 varieties of 


Trout, Black Bass, Grayling & Salmon Flies. 


Particular attention given to the selection of the gut, and all flies tied on our HIGHEST QUALITY SPROAT 
HOOKS. 
ARK 


{ 
| 
| 
| 






Sizes of Trout Flies from No. 2 to No. 18. Any pattern tied to order. 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send us 50 cents for our 120-page 
illustrated catalogue. 


ABBE Y & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine FEF*"ishing —Tackle, 
48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


SAS. EF. MARSTERS, 








F. LATASA, 85 Broaaway, N. Y., 55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


= the ——— — em ne dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment ot 
alencia Si yorm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon = eE = 7 
os Extra — thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to tine, $5.00. Eine ‘ ishinse ‘Tackle. 
or price list address 


F. LATASA, 35 Broadway, New York. 






A Skin of Beauty is a joy Forever, 
DR. T. FEUIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier 


oe Removes Tan, 
: Pimples, Freck- 
les,Moth Patches 
and every blem- 
ish on beauty, 
and defies detec- 
tion. It has stood 
the test of thirty 
years, and it is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be sure 
the preparation 
is properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name, 
The distinguish- 














PURIFIES 
as well as 
Beautifies the 
Skin 





SG a =\ S ed Dr.L.A. Sayre 
S hil SESS SG said to a lady of 
the haut ton (a patient):—‘‘As you ladies will use 


them, Irecommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the skin preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using itevery day. Also Pou- 
dre Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury 
to the skin. 
Mae. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond street, N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods deal- 
ers throughout the U.S., Canadas and Europe. Also 
found in N. Y. City, at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


FSTERBROOK *rexs 


PENS 
Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 











Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 
Harrison’s Celebrated Fish Hook. 
Registered. 





Mark. 


Whereas, It having come to our notice that some 
unprincipled house, to gain their own unworthy 
ends, and to attempt to damage our good name 
having spread reports to the effect that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 
take this opportunity of informing the American 
and British public that such reports are utterl 
false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 
employed as heretofore, and we challenge the 
world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
of temper, beauty and finish in any way to 
approach ours, which are to be obtained from 
the most respeetable wholesale houses in the trade. 

Signed, R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & c. 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. (December, 1882.) 

Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 
description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 





MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first er ger fine finish, 75ft.,-$1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
| 180ft., $1.50; 240ft., $1.75; 800ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; 600ft., $2.50. Any of the above Reels with Drags, 
' | 25 cts, extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 20yds., 50 ets,; 80yds., 75 ets,; 60yds., $§.00;- 
MF’G OPTICIANS. nickel plated, 50 cts, extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on Kirby Limerick, 
* | Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 
Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in a 
ackage. Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 8yds., 15 cts. Double 
s : wisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
eo Opera Field & Marine Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
- ae Fly Rods, 10ft. long, $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
GLASSES, — les of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 

catalogue. 


ol 
ii ny ‘ ° 
oi") he Tourists’ & Rifle Range | Established 20 years. Open Evenings. J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


yy TELESCOPES. 
Pocket Compasses, Pedom- = yy IW & Cc Ex” =~ . 
Patent Perfect” Brass Shells, 


eters, Odometers, Barometers, Thermome- 
ters, Microcopes, etc. 192-page illustrated cata- 
MANUFACTURED BY 
KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


logue of Optical, Meteorological, Mathematical, 
Engineering and Electrical Instruments gratis on 
mention of this paper. 

- These,shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost 
only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 







PERFECTED 














of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal, inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. Load 
PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually 
TH crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also 
E C ALLIGRAPHIC PEN, acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample 
A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices a to the trade 

’ 


ing ink for several day’s writing. Can be carried meee cae a -S by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2. , and crimpers 
? 


in the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury 








tyinwating | HERMANN BOKER & CO,, Sole American Agents, 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


COR. NASSAU & LIBERTY STS.. NEW YORK. 
WA7 A FR INIIN G ¢ 


Send for Price List. 
Sn 


Our Goops ARE SoLp By First-CLtass DEALERS. 
Buy or use no Clay Pigeons or Clay Pigeon Traps excepting those 
made or licensed by 


The Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Co., Cincinnati, 0. 








Excite the appetite, 
moderateiy increase 
the temperature of the 
body and force vf the 
circulation, and give 
tone and strength te 
the system, They are 
the best for Cocktails, 


WM. Mf. LESLIE, 


ct | TTE RS 87 Water Street, N. ¥. 
Dirigo Split Shot Trout Sinkers. 


Warranted best in the market. Trade supplied. 
Send for price list. G. L. BAILEY, Portland, Me. 











This company owns the original patents on ‘‘Clay Pigeons’? and “Clay Pigeon” Traps. Others are 
manufacturing in infringement of these patents; and all who use or sell such infringing Clay Pigeons 
or Clay Pigeon Traps will be prosecuted. The Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Co. furnishes traps. at $7.00, with 
all the latest improvements and guaranteed against any liability for infringement. 

__ Send for circulars of the 5-days programme of the First International Clay Pigeon Tournament, 
Chicago, May 26 to 31. Over $5,000 in prizes and sweepstakes. 











AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
raE WIiCHO.L:s 
The Still-Hunt er, Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 





Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noted for excel- 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded to any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 


—BY-—- Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
T.S. VA N DYKE. Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 





NEW PATENT BREEAH-LOADING 


Yacht Cannon, 


Sizes, 17, 24, 28 and 32 inches.in length. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


STRONG CARTRIDGE CO., New Haven, Ct.- 


Also Mfrs. of Paper Shot Shell, Round Boxes and Mailing Tubes. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List, 






For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. (9. 





Buy Allen's Brass-Shell Swage. 


You can swage a shell to its original size in one 
minute. Price $1. No more tight shells. No more 
profanity. For sale by the trade, and by F. A. 
ALLEN, Monmouth, Ill, , 
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PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with balance handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; 240ft., $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; 60OFt., $2.50; 750ft., $2.75; 900ft., $3.00. Nickel plating 
and Drags extra. Brass Click Reels, 25yds., 80 cts. ; 40yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., 85 cents.; 80yds., $1.00. Kiffe's 
Celebrated Hooks snelled on gut. Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. _ doz. ; treb’ e, 30 cts. per 
doz. Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders, lyd., 5 cts.; ess 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double Twisted 
Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; 4 re 10 cts.; treble, 3 length, 10 cts.; 4 length, 15 cts.; extra heavy 4-ply, 
4 length, 25 cts. ‘Trout Flies, 50 cts. per doz.; Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Samples of our goods sent 
by mail or express on receipt of price. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall. OPEN EVENINGS. 


CHEAP TRAP SHOOTING. 


——)o( — 


Belcher’s Pat. Paper Bird. 


( Attached to a suitable wire ball, thrown from any 

glass ball trap in the same way as glass balls, is the 
cheapest and most satisfactory trap shooting. These 
birds may be re-used after marking the shot perfor- 
ations with pencil. No disputes whether a bird is 
) hit or missed; no broken glass or clay to injure 
grounds. Balls everlasting. Fifty birds and one 
ball sent by mail on receipt of $1. Additional birds 
$1 per hundred. Additional balls 50 cents each. 

Address, 


G. F. KOLB, 732 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bargains that should be in every Sportsman’s Hands. 


A FEW COPIES OF THE SECOND EDITION OF 


“““TING SHOOTIN G’” 
° Left, and will be sold for 50 cents each. 


Methods for cleaning and loading the modern breech-loader; practical hints upon wing shooting; 
directions for hunting snipes, woodcocks, ruffed grouse and quails. — 
Illustrated: Bound in cloth, sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents; formerly sold for $1.00. 


T. G. DAVEY, Publisher, London, Ont. 


Sportsman’s Librarv. 


E.uist of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 




















LEATHER JACKETS ! 


We import one quality only and that is the 
very best. Our price is $12 for black, $15 for 
tan colored. Other makes in Leather Jackets 
$10. We sell at a very close margin of profit, 
and shall market between two and three 
thousand jackets at retail this season. Send 
for samples and rules for self-measure. 


G.W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 








No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 
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Stephens’ Fox Hunting........... .... .....- 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ............ 
Stonehenge, Dog of ‘British Islands........... 
Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia....... 
Stonehenge on.the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
—— on the Horse, American edition, 
PA ivnusnt sd4gs4g005ebeherweewonnetgstabane 


Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 
Dogs, Points for Judging...................+¢+ 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; cloth............... 
0 Ee Eee re 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. ............. 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 
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Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 3 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake............ 
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Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 1 Jenning’s Horse Training................00. eo 25 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 3 ENE SOS CIO oon sic sce sonpsbecvvcecceaccacs 00 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth......- 1 McClure’s Stable Guide................. 6 see 00 Surrey Wagons 
Baird’s Birds of North America...............- 30 Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 50 4 
Boucher’s Method of eon oy ove A ee emebeme 1 Map of Northern Maine, Steele. .............. 1 00 a 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 1 Mayhew’s Horse Doctor.............sscccesees 3 00 * : 
er Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 3 00 
Bits and Bearing Reins...............sseeseees Minot’s Land and Game Birds................. 3 00 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall.................. 3 Mountain, Lake and River............4........ 3% 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard................... 2 00 
Government Report..............--2.+++: _:-- 250) Natural History of Birds....................4. 3 00 
Books fer Sportsmen: Angling, 50c. ; Shooting, Notes on Cage Birds, Green.................66 180 
50c.; Common Objects of the Seashore, 50c. ; Notes on Game and Game Shooting.. ........ 3 00 
Cage and Singing Birds, 50c.; Dogs, 75c.; Notes on Fish and Fishing..................... 4 20 
Birds’ Eggs and Nests, 50c.; Fresh and Salt Paddle and Portage....... 2.2... ccccccscccee oo 150 
Water Aquarium, 50c; Native Song Birds... 7% | Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects........... 1 50 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 2 00} Pistol, The................ccccecccccccccccecsece 50 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols........... 30 00 | Practical Trout Guiture./222/222222722° 222222. 1°00 
British Angling Flies..... 2 00 | Practical Fisherman. .................0e0008 0s 4 20 
Boat Racing, Brickwood.......... 2 50 | Practical Kennel Guide...................00008 1 50 
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Coues’ Fur-Bearing Animals......: CERO ee 3 00 | Rifle and Marksmanship, by Gildersleeve....__ 1 50 | , &@/~We make our own wheels from the best _tim- 
Ne onsen 1 25 | Rifle Practice, Wingate................+.. <ii1. 150 | ber (sawed by our own mills) that can be obtained 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8ve. 2 50 | Rod and Gun in California..................... 1 50 | from b ee ee a eae as the 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo..........- 1 50 | Samuel’s Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 4 00 | Second growth hickory Cissrict. 
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Dog Breaking, Hutchinson..................2++ 3 00 | Shooting on the Wing.................csececees pit ss EF HERD, 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... BIRD Eitan MOM © cn ec cncweak acne aacoecs ‘atentee and Manufacturer 
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Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
giana se erase sees pocenesarerert = peeraaae as She lnik eneenraieeeseeenehcisnsen 2 
arrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehe eee I CNN cnicbnssavnscboniactcons 1 
Bearrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 50 | The Book of the Rabbit... 2200000207022." 5 PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 150] The Game Fish of the Northern States and EES Es 
Fish and Fishing, Manly ...................+.- 2S) EP OWINONE ins -nsnceeeseonses. ascawes 2 tsge- 
Fishing, Bottom or Float................-.+++- 50 | The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown............ 1 2ooFs]. 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott Sow | ee ORIN BRD ooo ccna ccasnacwnnuwsaseeiees ‘gaa 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock............... BO) | The Halle FOUN... «se seas sccesccsccccencsce 1 s* 4-3 
Fly Fishing and Worm Fishing 50 | The Horse Owner’s Safeguard................. 2 B29 bs 
Florida and the Game Water Birds of the The Cream of Leicestershire......... ........ 3 & e35 be 
Atlantic Coast and Lakes of U.S --+-- 200] The Northwest Coast of America. - 20 one es : 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ....... 2 50 | The Heart of Europe....... 375| 28n8s J fs] \2 Seo 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes.... 6 1 25 | The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols.. S00; RSE $ So ae oon ea 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. . 2 50 | The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols. 10 00 Bom ' 
Frank Forester’s ne with Hook and Line bh See aaa 50 Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 2 00 } Veterinary Dictionary, Going 2 00 | your return home. 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................ 1 00 | Wallace’s American Stud Book. 10 00 The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Fysshe and Fysshyne..............scseccscceee 1 00 | Wallace’s American Trotting magiter, 2 vols. 20 00 | Amateur a ments. Price $10 and upward. E. 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 1 00 | Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols........ 1800} & H. T. A ONY & CO., 591 way, N. Y. 
Gun, Rod and Saddie...... .... deeb aepannecnice 1 00 | Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... ............ 15 00 | Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free, 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse Keepers............. 1 7% | Wood’s Natural History of Birds.............. 6 00 | Forty years established in this line of business, 
Hints to Riflemen. Cleveland.................- 1 50 | Woods and Lakes of Maine.................... 3 00 
Holden's Book of Birds, pa. 25e.; cloth....... 50 | Woodruff's Trotting Horses of America...... 2 50 
—_s ae = Weckksenkasene<ceseee ; = se. Park, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, Gov- om All ’ N. k | p t dl D il 
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EEUUOE GING SONOS, 0.50 -. .cccsenccovesoscnse 80 | Youatt and Spooner on the Horse............. 1 50 en S Ic e a e uc a i 
Horses, Famous American Race..............+ WS 2 I CUO I oivnnievnd wcnsiccncesssoceesenae 2 50 The only first-class call on the market. For sale 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... SB 2 DOS CR I Fa obec ses cwwcssixscscecoontan 100 = all gun dealers and by F. A. ALLEN, Monmouth, 
Horses, Famous, of America................. . a . Price $1.00, 
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The Fishing Kit 
pager BOOKS AND MAPS belonging 


LORENZO PROUTY, 
is now on exhibition and for sale by 


APPLETON & LITCHFIELD, 


304 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Importers and Dealers in 
Fine Fishing Tackle 


AND CUTLERY, 





Use Allen's New Metal Duck Caller, 


Sold by the trade, or by F. A, ALLEN, Mon. 
mouth, Ill. 








Wanted, 


OPIES WANTED.—SEPT. 25, 1879; MARCH 18 
and 25, 1880, Weare short of these issues and 
would be obliged if any of our readers ha’ one 
or all of these numbers that they do not want will 
send to Forest and Stream Pub, Co., 39 Park Row, 
New York City. jan24,tf 


WANTED. 


One copy of Dr. Bethune’s edition of ‘“Walton;” 
also one copy of Dawson's “‘Pleasures of Angling.’ 


Address 
D. G. SCOFIELD, 
120 & 122 Front st., San Francisco. 











WANTED ALIVE, 


All kinds of native birds and animals; also tame 
rabbits. Price must be low. CHAS. I. GOODALE, 
Taxidermist, 93 Sudbury st., Boston. feb28,8mo 


Gor Sale. 


ANGLERS, ATTENTION. 


. § . s 
Kilbourne’s Game Fishes of America 
(20 Plates), 

With a Letter Press by Prof.G. Browne Goode, 
A new copy of this superb work for sale. 
Price, $40.00, 

Address Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 

89 Park Row, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


FOR YACHTS, CANOES OR WHEELS. 
Instantaneous pictures of HORSES, DOGS, AND 
OTHER ANIMALS. All Grades. Cheap, Medium 
and High Prices. MONROE DRY PLATES. 
Sold by 











WILLIAM T. GREGG, 


feb28,2t 77 Fulton Street, New York. 


SALMON FISHING 


IN CANADA, 


For Sale—The undivided half of one of the best 
salmon rivers in Canada. Particulars on applica- 
tion to W. B. HUNTER & CO., 182 & 134 Front st. 
New York. 


FEW WILD HARES FOR SALE (Lepus 
americanus) to stock game preserves. Please 
jan10,2mo 











R SALE.—A LOT OF BROOK TROUT FRY 

at $3 per 1000. Also 1, 2and 3-year old trout 
for sale. jt Randolph Trout Pond, Cattara’ 
County, N.Y. M.V.MOSHIER, Prop. _feb14, 





OR SALE CHEAP.—ONE OFF-HAND BAL- 

lard rifle, 38-50; one L. R. Sharps Rifle (Borch- 
ardt). Both are first-class and as new. War- 
ranted A 1 shooters. D. OOD, 23 Elm st., 
Roston. feb28,1t 


Bu the Stud. 
IN THE STUD. 


ENGLISH SETTER PRINCE PHGEBUS., 
Just imported—Tam O’Shanter—Prue. Black and 
white ticked. Prince Phoebus is a very powerful 
and well-built dog, and v clever in the field. 
Weight, 55lbs. Fee $25. Address T. G. DAVEY, 
London, Ont. 


HORNELL OBO. 


Imported Black Cocker Spaniel. 


(Farrow’s champ. Obo ex Farrow’s Nellie.) 
The only true representative of the Obo strain in 
this country. Full brother to the famous Miss Obo, 
and the most typical young dog at the stud. He 
will be allowed only five approved bitches uses 
the season. Fee $25. Apply to GEO, H. LEAVITT, 














8, 10 & 12 India Square, Boston. feb21,tf 
CZES AF. 
FEE, $40. 


' Imported rough St. Bernard, by champion Barry 
tdnenar of 164" and caper ene. He won 
nent Ou land, first and one of best ken- 
nel at New York, 1883, first and two cups at Meriden, 
r= the only times ica. 


wn in Ameri 
pw mn 6 mos. old Bonivard pup, and. 
Mass, feb21,1mo 
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